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WHIG FRIENDSHIP FOR INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue Whigs are not blind to the main 
source of their weakness: they admit 
that the more exalted, opulent, and in- 
telligent part of society, is against them. 
They have as many thick and thin par- 
tisans amidst the upper and middle 
classes as their opponents — probably 
more; but every man, from the peer, 
through the professions, and dewn to 
the respectable tradesman inclusive, 
who is independent, or who values 
country above party, is hostile to the 
Whigs. By England they are rejected, 
in parliament as well as out of it; and 
they stand on an Irish faction, which 
really detests them as much as the 
most violent Conservative. They are 
aware the cause is a belief that they 
are any thing rather than the friends 
of public institutions. 

In consequence, Lord J. Russell, in 
his late election exploits, professed for 
institutions, as the organ of the mi- 
nistry, boundless attachment. He de- 
clared that he and his colleagues in- 
tended to preserve them in all their 
attributes. 

His lordship’s professions are clearly 
to be interpreted like the generality of 
election ones, as having a real just the 
reverse of their literal meaning; or we 
must believe that he is an utter stranger 
to the institutions of England, in their 
essential characteristics. Whether his 
guilt be hypocrisy or incapacity, it 
merits illustration. 

Institutions ought to be preserved 
in legitimate spirit and operation, as 
well as form. The monarchy will be 
one, though it be rendered absolute ; 
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the church might be made Catholic or 
Presbyterian, and still be the national 
one. The ministry which, under the 
pretence of correcting and improving 
them, seeks to change them in consti- 
tutional endowment and operation, 
does what is in nature equal to at- 
tempting to change a monarchy into a 
republic. 

Lord J. Russell declares especially 
that the monarchy is to be maintained 
by the Whigs, not even omitting its 
splendours. Here is the pith of the 
matter ; it is believed to be in immi- 
nent danger; it is known that other 
institutions must fall with it. Its 
splendour is of minor importance — 
merely an auxiliary to give full effect 
to its constitutional rights and powers. 
Are, then, these rights and powers to 
be preserved? What they are, seems 
to be forgotten by the country as well 
as the Whigs; therefore it is necessary 
to place them before us, and examine 
them with reference to their public 
uses. We will take as low ground as 
the lowest Whig can well desire ; dis- 
regarding names, we will claim no 
more for the king than we would for 
the head of the government, were his 
title president, consul, or any other — 
were he placed over a republic. In 
our eyes we have at present, saving 
the name, neither a king nor any other 
head of the government in England. 

If it be true that a king is only a 
man, he at least must have the com- 
mon feelings and rights of one. While 
our constitution exalts him into nothing 
more, it degrades him into nothing 
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less: it never committed the folly of 
incapacitating him for the discharge of 
his iota, and making him either cipher 
or menial. It limits his power, but it 
intends him to be the efficient head of 
the government—to take a leading 
share in the management of public 
affairs. He is bound by it, in the 
most solemn manner before God and 
the country, to rule righteously, to 
uphold laws and institutions, as though 
he had no associates beyond advisers 
and assistants he could disregard or 
command at pleasure. It only re- 
cognises his ministers as his servants. 

The king is exclusively endowed 
with the power of selecting his mini- 
sters. This is in conformity with a 
rule which prevails throughout society, 
as essential for the proper performance 
of duty. The prime-minister is al- 
lowed to choose his colleagues; the 
secretary of state selects his subordi- 
nates; the master appoints his work- 
men. Lord Melbourne would think 
it intolerable, were he to have Tories 
forced on him for his brethren in the 
cabinet; Lord J. Russell would deem 
it a grievous wrong if the confidential 
assistants in his office were appointed 
by Sir R. Peel. Affairs, whether na- 
tional or individual, must be managed 
in the worst manner, if they who are 
intrusted with the management differ 
in principle, and be hostile to each 
other. 

‘In this country, and every other, 
national interests generally fell into a 
ruinous condition when the king took 
no decided active part in conducting 
them: an imbecile king was often a 
worse ruler than a tyrannical one. The 
case could not well be otherwise. A 
king has a deep personal interest in 
governing properly, while a ministry 
has the contrary; to a great extent 
they are opposed in interest, like mas- 
ter and servant: if he lead in govern- 
ing, he employs able men and restrains 
them. But when he shares not in 
managing, he disregards public affairs; 
his ministers are chosen on the score 
of subserviency to his personal grati- 
fication, they are incapable and dis- 
honest, and they sacrifice both him 
and the subject to their faction. 

The blackest page of civilised history 
is not drawn from kings free to follow 
their pleasure ; it is furnished by mi- 
nisters ruling or using them as instru- 

ments. When the minister was prac- 
tically the sovereign we find base in- 
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trigue, corruption, tyranny — national 
interest regularly trampled on to main- 
tain and increase his power. The king 
held the sceptre as an unalienable 
right, and guilt was not necessary for 
its preservation; but the minister 
wielded it at the will of others, and 
he could only retain it through ini- 
quity. 

The constitution of England intends 
the king to be the efficient public 
functionary: regardless of his separate 
benefit, it endeavours in every way to 
fit him for the use of his people; 
therefore it expects him to perform 
the arduous labours it imposes on him, 
as well as to respect its limitations. 
Meaning him to be the real and not 
nominal head of the government, it 
empowers him to choose and change 
his immediate assistants at pleasure, 
in order that he may have the control 
over and co-operation from them, es- 
sential for the due management of 
public affairs. They are not to ex- 
clude him from all choice of measures 
and command him, because they are 
responsible to parliament. This re- 
sponsibility only rises to defined law 
and duty; it relates to their advice 
which he follows, but not to that which 
he rejects: they are not bound by it 
to do what he is hostile to. Partly it 
is, not dictation, but restraint on him ; 
principally it is to prevent them from 
giving him pernicious counsel, and 
taking from him the sceptre. It is es- 
sential for keeping them in due sub- 
ordination to him, and making them 
his servants as well as faithful ones. 

While it is utterly impossible for 
the most wise and patriotic king to 
rule properly, if he be not free to 
select his ministers, the power to se- 
lect them cannot be placed in other 
hands than his, without the most mis- 
chievous consequences. The House 
of Commons now claims such power, 
but it manifestly cannot exercise it 
without ceasing to be a part of the 
legislature. If it appoint the ministry, 
it must practically become the execu- 
tive ; parliament must be a worthless 
name, and a faction must be despotic. 
The assertion that this house speaks 
the sentiments of at least the majority 
of the population is obviously false, 
because such majority has no share in 
forming it. If all had the vote, it 
could not possibly do so. Divided 
into three major parties, the least rules 

the other two in despite of the country. 
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Mr. O’Connell, in graciously giving 
the cabinet to the Whigs, acted for 
himself; he obeyed not the majority 
of the people or his own faction. 

The power possessed by this house 
to reject the measures of ministers, can, 
from the imperfect nature of human 
institutions, be perverted into one for 
appointing them; but the perversion 
is highly criminal, though it be above 
punishment. The constitution intends 
the house to be separated from, inde- 
pendent of, and restrained by, the 
executive. Ifthe king’s ministers be 
bad, it is to restrain them, as it has 
full power to do, from evil conduct ; 
but it cannot change them without ap- 
pointing worse, and, in effect, destroy- 
ing itself. 

The king is no longer allowed to 
select his ministers; all share is re- 
fused him; he is not suffered to re- 


place obnoxious men with others of 


the same party free from reproach, or 
even to take men who disdain party 
bonds and criminality. The prohibi- 
tion extends to all, however high their 
ability and virtue may be, save such 
as may be forced on him by the House 
of Commons. This is elevated into 
fundamental principle, and intended 
to be permanent. The Whigs proclaim 
that the ministry ought always to be 
really chosen by the House of Com- 
mons, and from one party alone, in 
utter contempt of the king’s rights, 
obligations, and feelings. 

All will, at least, admit that this is 
as little sanctioned by practice as it is 
by law. The Whigs will at any rate 
admit it, for they constantly charged 
the unreformed House of Commons 
with supporting any ministry, without 
regard to party. The charge was true 
touching fact, but utterly false in re- 
spect of motive. The last house con- 
tained a large number of independent 
men, who reverenced the constitution, 
and, consequently, made no war on 
prerogative; unconnected with the mi- 
nistry, whoever it might consist of, 
they supported its possession of office, 
but opposed its bad measures. They 
bound the house to its duty, and fatal 
is the fruit of their exclusion from the 
new one. In their time, a ministry 
often fell from the want of strength ; 
but this resulted from its own disunion 
or misconduct, and not from its deli- 
berate overthrow by the house for the 
purpose of appointing another, 

While the king is thus violently 
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stripped of this right by the Whigs, 
they maintain that he is bound to ren- 
der passive obedience, in all things, to 
the ministers who may be forced on 
him. They who really wish to save 
the monarchy, will do well to trace 
the history of ministerial usurpation on 
the necessary powers of the king. At 
the beginning, his ministers were little 
better than his instruments; they sought 
his favour by obeying his commands : 
he was to prescribe policy and mea- 
sure. As they grew in might through 
the growth of party and faction, they 
limited him te a negative. This they 
vouchsafed him until a recent period ; 
the Whigs, with Mr. Canning, took 
office under an agreement with George 
the Fourth that a great question, to 
which he was hostile, should not. be 
pressed, though they were pledged in 
every way to carry it. Now the nega- 
tive is inflexibly refused him. Practi- 
cally, the heads ofa faction take him 
prisoner by open war, and thus address 
him: —‘ Sire, we come, in right of 
conquest, to be not only your mini- 
sters but your masters: you must do 
exactly as we please in all things; we 
can allow you neither opinion. nor 
conscience.” It is equally wonderful 
and revolting to hear the minister di- 
late in parliament on the slavery he 
has imposed on the king. “ I stipu- 
lated for these great changes —I in- 
sisted on the violation of that pledge— 
I extorted general submission to my 
will.” The subject who is only known 
to the constitution and laws as the 
king’s adviser, never deigns to name 
advice; he speaks alone of despotic 
command ; and if he received his due, 
he would be visited with impeachment. 

In the most ticentious expediency 
this is as injurious to the people as.to 
the king. Whether the cabinet despot 
be king Grey, or king Peel, or king 
Melbourne, or king O’Connell, he and 
his colleagues are the heads of a party 
which they rule as a general rules-tis 
army. Ifthey be honest, they cannot 
be impartial. They are commonly 
only followed by a minority in their 
leading measures, and they treat the 
majority as enemies ; they seek ,to 
serve the lesser part of the community 
at the cost of the greater: at the best 
they are men anxious to practise theo- 
ries of their own, hateful to a large 
portion of the nation, and as likely. to 
he pernicious as the contrary. 

A limited monarchy of course means 
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that not only the king, but also his mi- 
nisters—the whole executive—shall be 
limited. Ministers appointed by their 
tools in the House of Commons (and 
these will ever be their tools, either 
through need or bribe) can have in it 
no limit: if they have the king, they 
must also have the peers, in chains ; 
they must be really more absolute than 
any king can ever be. This is not 
all,—they must have the most weighty 
temptations for abusing their power, 
which a king can never know. The 
king alone can effectually limit a mini- 
stry,and consequently party and faction. 
His ministers are to advise, but he is 
to reject at discretion, and they are to 
refuse obedience to his unlawful or un- 
wise opinions. Here is the mutual 
restraint indispensable for preventing 
them as well as him from being ab- 
solute. 

The king, from position and inte- 
rest, is much more likely to deal justly 
between parties than their leaders ; 
from being only the judge of measures, 
he is more likely to view them dis- 
passionately and correctly than their 
parents. In the nature of things, he 
will scarcely place himself in opposi- 
tion to his ministers, except on great 
questions, to prevent hazardous change, 
and when the better part of the com- 
munity agrees with him. In. the ge- 
neral rule, it may be taken for granted 
that measures which have to be forced 
on the king will be essentially party 
ones, hateful to half the country, and 
of very pernicious character! The 
late king had one forced on him by his 
ministers, and his present majesty has 
been similarly dealt with. George IV. 
agreed with the great majority of his 
people. The reigning king wished to 
carry the Reform-bill as far as the 
more upright Whigs deemed prudent, 
but no further. Time has furnished 
lamentable evidence that both the kings 
were right; terrible have been the 
fruits of those measures already, and 
we fear the worst have to come. A 
king will rarely err in refusing his as- 
sent to a measure of his ministers,— 
because he will do it, not on his own 
opinion alone, but on that of the por- 
tion of society which is unbiassed, and 
which gives daily proof that it is infi- 
nitely better qualified to judge of na- 
tional questions than the heated, inte- 
rested, prejudiced leaders ofa party. 

This, then, is the present condition 
of the king of England. 
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In the first place, he is deliberately 
compelled by the House of Commons 
to employ men as his ministers whom 
a short time ago he dismissed for inca- 
pacity,—whose advice he cannot trust, 
and to whose leading measures he is 
hostile. His situation is precisely that 
which would be Lord Melbourne’s, if 
the latter, as premier, unable to resign, 
were compelled to have only Tory col- 
leagues chosen by his opponents. 

In the second place, he is excluded 
from all effective share in govern- 
ing; he is bound by sheer compul- 
sion, at the bidding of ministers like 
these, to violate what his people regard 
as his sacred obligations, and to assent 
to measures which he believes to be 
erroneous, unjust, and fraught with 
peril to the throne and altar. 

Who would be the king of Eng- 
land? Our hearts ought not to be 
steeled by the worthless tinsel which 
separates us from him ; though a king, 
he is still a man. There was a time, 
but it is past; and we will waste no 
regret on the defunct spirit of the na- 
tion. Such is Whig affection for insti- 
tutions ; such is the Whig mode of 
preserving the monarchy! But the 
splendour remains ; the king is not 
robbed of his title and palace, or even 
his state-carriage and cream-coloured 
horses ; therefore the monarchy is in 
the highest preservation. 

Well, what have the people gained ; 
the old monarchy is in ruins, and what 
is the new one in spirit and powers? 
As ministers are no longer chosen by 
the king, are they virtually chosen by 
the people through the House of Com- 
mons? Fortunately, the question ad- 
mits of conclusive reply. Very re- 
cently the self-same ministers ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons 
were abundantly tried in office; they 
were despised and reviled by the peo- 
ple at large beyond example; and 
when they were dismissed, the Radicals 
were the most fluent in dilating on 
their demerits. They were charged 
with want of principle as well as imbe- 
cility. Are we then to insult the peo- 
ple so far as to suppose that they indi- 
rectly restored them to office? It is 
out of the question. As to the Radi- 
cals who support them, after loading 
them with every charge, they are a 
disgrace to, but not the people. With 
regard to the House of Commons, it is 
known to all that they were appointed 
by Mr. O'Connell; and it is equally 
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known that he and his tail do not owe 
their seats to free election. In so far 
as the house is formed by real popular 
election, these ministers were ap- 
pointed, not by it, but only by its mi- 
nority—a minority composed through- 
out of violent party men. 

In truth, they were as little appointed 
by the people and the real House of 
Commons as by the king; they were 
chosen by themselves and Mr. O'Con- 
nell. They conquered the people 
through the house ; tien, by the valour 
of the O’Connell squadron, made the 
house surrender at discretion ; and next 
stormed the throne with the terms — 
“Us or none!” If we be doubted, 
take at any rate their own confession. 
A cabinet minister avowed to his con- 
stituents that the king was against 
them,—the House of Peers was against 
them,—nearly half the House of Com- 
mons, constituted as it is, was against 
them,— and the influential classes of 
society were against them. This must 
satisfy the scruples of any man. 

How are the ministers so chosen, 
who now compose the king, to be li- 
mited in power. In respect to the 
House of Commons, all know that the 
Whig side of it is their menial, and is 
ready to support them in any thing, 
however atrocious. They have under 
their feet the Conservatives. Mr. 
O’Connell alone can rule them ; but it 
must never be forgotten that his is not 
a limiting power. He can command 
and enable them to do any thing; but 
he can restrain them in nothing, save 
the discharge of duty. He is anxious 
to make them despotic, according to 
his will, and to place them above 
every other restriction. 

Here are ministers who proclaim 
that the king, the peers, the aristo- 
cracy, and the intelligent classes of so- 
ciety generally, are against them ; and 
yet they regularly speak as though 
they could do any thing at will. They 
must be free from limitation who, in 
such a state of things, can hold office 
for a single hour. Either they must 
have the power to carry their measures 
without modification, or they must 
cease to reign. Such a government as 
they form admits of no limitation. 

And now what do Whig kings like 
these intend to do? They will pre- 
serve institutions. Well, here is the 
House of Peers so hostile to them, 
that either it or the new Whig mo- 
narchy must perish. They contem- 
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plate no self-destruction ; this house is 
to be dealt with like the king. Such 
is the Whig mode of preserving insti- 
tutions, 

They profess boundless affection for 
the House of Commons, and declare 
that they are anxious to reform and 
perfect, as well as to preserve, insti- 
tutions. On Whig and Radical doc- 
trines, this house pre-eminently and 
imperiously needs reform. It lately 
sustained great alteration, in order to 
suppress nomination-boroughs. At 
present one man returns some sixty 
members, wiio@have no other opinion 
than his. In the old house the close- 
boroughs, by division in ownership, 
neutralised each other; their members 
could not rule it, and the majority was 
held by men properly elected. In the 
new one, the great boroughmonger 
keeps his forces on one side, and he 
governs it: the majority is held by 
him: in all matters favourable to 
change, strife, turbulence, convulsion, 
and revolution, he has it and the mi- 
nistry under his command. The house 
is now really far more under the con- 
trol of close-borough members than it 
was before the change, and their power 
is of a far more mischievous character. 

The cause is, freedom of election is 
unknown in the Catholic parts of Ire- 
land. Demagogue and spiritual ty- 
ravny will only permit the elector to 
give his vote according to its dictates. 
It necessarily follows that, in so far as 
the house is governed by the great 
boroughmonger, freedom of election is 
rendered a nullity in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

The law prohibits every man from 
being a member of the house who is 
not possessed of a certain qualification 
in property. It is asserted, that it 
contains not a few men who are desti- 
tute of this qualification ; if report can 
be trusted, they may be aptly called 
the Garret Legion. Such men, if there 
be any, are as little able to support 
the honesty as the dignity of a legis- 
lator. They are elected by the sale 
of their independence, and, of course, 
principle ; they enter the house by 
fraud, and in it they are doubly en- 
slaved. Knaves themselves, they se- 
duce their betters to knavery; they 
create a market for the purchase of 
members. The peer now, without his 
close boroughs, may have his half- 
dozen minions in the People’s 
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fling contribution to their maintenance, 
and the price of the sham transfer of 
his property. These men, wherever 
elected, act with the great borough- 
monger. 

From all this it follows that the 
House of Commons, on questions of 
magnitude, represents not the senti- 
ments of the people at large, but the 
reverse: it represents only those of 
Mr. O’Connell and the Garret Legion. 
Incontrovertible arithmetic proves that 
if they were not in it, its decisions on 
trying matters would be the reverse of 
what they are; and, of course, that 
they both rule it and compel it to de- 
cide in flat contradiction to the senti- 
ments of the people at large in those 
matters. 

It is wholly above question that the 
new House of Commons infinitely sur- 
passes the old one, in being under the 
control of nominees, and acting against 
the votes of those. members who are 
sent into it by really free electors. 

Here is glorious work for reformers ; 
here is the splendid field for the pa- 
triot whose soul burns to establish free- 
dom of election, emancipate the “ peo- 
ple’s house” from bondage, prevent 
corrupt traffic in its seats, and exclude 
from it the mendicants and swindlers 
of party. 

Well,—will our Whig kings vouch- 
safe us reform in this momentous mat- 
ter, when little more is wanted than 
the giving of due effect to existing 
laws, the wisdom of which is ques- 
tioned by no man? Do they arraign 
it as a monstrous abuse that one man 
elects fifty or sixty members, lords it 
over the house, and commands, de- 
stroys, and sets up cabinets at will ; 
that the minority of the duly elected 
members of England, Scotland, and 
the free parts of Ireland, governs the 
majority? No; reform like this is 
not to be mentioned ; this abuse is sa- 
cred from the profanation of the most 
tender censure. The bondage of the 
house is to continue,—the scandalous 
infraction and evasion of law are to be 
tolerated,— the guilt which strips the 
majority of the British people of 
effective representatives is to be pro- 
tected. This is not the worst. The 
institutions found in corporations are to 
be radically changed ; and this change, 
like every other, is expressly intended 
to add largely to the power of Mr. 
O’Connell and the Radicals. It will 
enable him to elect various additional 
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Irish members, and gain the support 
of many more English ones. 

The House of Commons has being 
of a certain kind; but unless it can be 
clearly proved that Mr. O'Connell 
ought to possess in it what he does, 
and saving his slaves, the people 
ought to have nominal representatives 
alone, it obviously is destroyed in re- 
spect of constitutional purposes and 
uses. What it is, is not wholly un- 
known ; what it will be, when the 
Irish lawyer and the Garret Legion re- 
ceive their projected augmentation of 
force, may be easily divined. 

Such is Whig affection for institu- 
tions. 

Here are the great institutions of 
government lost in essence and use, 
though the battered, mutilated form 
remains. The form is very capable of 
destruction, and how is it dealt with ? 
Ministers proclaim that the king is 
against them, and why? Because 
they are the friends of the people, and 
seek for them what he is unwilling to 
bestow. They hold him up as anxious 
to replace them with men whom they 
stigmatise as bitter enemies of the peo- 
ple. Not content with his practical 
deposition, they place him before the 
people defenceless and naked as their 
enemy. Is this the way to preserve 
what is left of the monarchy ? 

These ministers proclaim that the 
House of Peers is against them, from 
the same motive—hostility to the rights 
and interests of the people; and that 
every independent step it takes is 
prompted by such hostility. The very 
form of this house, like that of the mo- 
narchy, is thus virtually assailed by 
them as dangerous and injurious to 
good government. 

The cabinet, on its own avowal, as 
well as the best evidence of other kinds, 
is at open war with the king, the 
lords, and the genuine commons,— 
putting aside the excrescence found in 
the great boroughmonger. It keeps 
the commons in regular conflict with 
the lords and the king. It uses the 
king to crush the lords, and then it 
uses them to keep him in the dust. 
The wheel of government cannot make 
a single revolution without bringing 
all these institutions into crashing col- 
lision,— it cannot move without at- 
tacking them in form. 

Now, how happens it that these 
Whig ministers are placed in this 
strange and portentous position? Had 
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they no share in expelling their prede- 
cessors? Were they, modest, inno- 
cent souls, sought--dragged from their 
hiding places, and compelled to take 
office? Had they nothing to do with 
the creation of those unhappy ques- 
tions which place them where they are, 
or were they ignorant that such ques- 
tions would produce such conse- 
quences? When the whole country was 
tranquil and content with the Peel mi- 
nistry, they overthrew it, by such fac- 
tious, unprincipled means as no set of 
men in modern times ever conde- 
scended to employ. They sought 
office as the highwayman seeks money, 
and of course they manifested for it the 
most indecent, ravenous craving con- 
ceivable. It was to be obtained at any 
cost to the country; it was taken to 
sacrifice institutions. They framed the 
questions which bound them from en- 
tering it, save as the regular assailants 
of the king and peers,— the public 
disturbers to keep institutions in inces- 
sant and ruinous conflict; the rulers 
to fight constantly against every insti- 
tution. They became ministers by 
their own iniquitous efforts, with the 
full knowledge that, from causes of 
their own creation, they could not act 
without practically suppressing all the 
legitimate parts of the monarchy, and 
therefore with a determination to do so. 

The balance of power in respect of 
class, interest, and party, constitutes 
the first of institutions —that on which 
every other rests. Its maintenance, 
until recently, was always held to be 
essential, by Whig as well as Tory. 
Our present Whig kings declare it an 
intolerable nuisance, and do every 
thing possible for its destruction. Do 
they ever admit that the king ought to 
have a restraining power against the 
Commons — that the aristocracy ought 
to have one against the democracy — 
that the Tories ought to balance the 
Whigs? They regularly assert the 
contrary. Here is the king unable to 
make a stand against the Commons, 
yet they do every thing possible to 
strengthen the latter. Here is the aristo- 
cracy beaten, pursued, and almost at 
the mercy of its implacable enemies ; 
yet all their proceedings are intended 
to render it utterly defenceless. Here 
is the Tory party, on their own boasts, 
conquered and disabled for ever; yet 
nothing will satisfy them but its exter- 
mination. Let no man fall into the 
fatal error of believing that they merely 
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wish to adjust the balance, when they 
eternally cry, the House of Commons 
ought to dictate; every party but one 
ought to be disabled for holding of- 
fice! Until they prove to us that a 
dictating house and a despotic party 
can never again decree civil war, the 
decapitation of a king, the suppression 
ofa church, and the slavery of a peo- 
ple, we must regard them as things to 
protect ourselves from above all others. 
The Tories may be bad—they may 
be as vile as their traducers represent, 
but still we must have them in party- 
strength equal to the Whigs, in order 
that the independent portion of society 
may be able to choose between; or 
we must have a dictating house and 
despotic party, with the accompanying 
horrors. To render all parties but 
one incapable of holding office, is of 
necessity to incapacitate the upright, 
patriotic part of the community —all 
but the servile adherents of an unprin- 
cipled faction—for taking any share in 
selecting, influencing, and restraining 
rulers, 

Institutions are thus assailed in spi- 
rit, powers, character, form, and found- 
ation; armies alone are lacking to 
exhaust all that possibility will suffer 
to be employed against them. Such 
is the preservation deigned them by 
the Whigs. 

The Church, though not a political 
institution, is one of the first national 
value, and the executive is especially 
bound to protect her. She is noto- 
riously in great peril, and what is done 
by our Whig kings for her preserva- 
tion? Wherever the breach is made, 
they raise the battery to enlarge it; 
wherever she is overpowered, they re- 
inforce the enemy. She is only one 
Church, though established in both 
England and Ireland. At the com- 
mand of such a veracious person as 
the Agitator by profession, they obse- 
quiously allege, that in Ireland her 
revenues exceed her means of employ- 
ing them. It might have been ex- 
pected, that ministers who act in the 
name of that king whose oath in favour 
of the church is registered in a place 
where Whig jesuitism and guilt can 
have no influence, would endeavour 
to raise means to revenue; but we 
hear of nothing from them, except cut- 
ting down revenue to means. Are 
there no parts of Ireland which exhibit 
a deficiency of churches and clergy- 
men? Are there no towns in which a 
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constant increase of both is necessary, 
from a constant increase of popula- 
tion? Could not the living ofa pa- 
rish which contains no churchmen be 
used by the clergy to circulate the 
Holy Scriptures and sound expositions 
of them, rear a description of ministers 
calculated to make proselytes, and in 
other ways for extending the doctrines 
of the church? They who have exalted 
themselves into the head of the church 
cannot notice such matters. They have 
inquired into the extent to which she 
can be despoiled, but not into the pos- 
sibility of giving her extension; they 
have carefully collected the allegations 
of her enemies, but not the suggestions 
of her defenders. Their commissions 
of inquiry, swarming like locusts to 
blight and devour, are sent every where 
on the sham errand of ascertaining 
what repairs are necessary in an insti- 
tution; they apply to its enemies; 
they gather the slip-slop, slanderous 
gossip of the old women, who, in the 
garb of men, intermeddle with every 
thing they do not understand; and 
they return with a fearful budget of 
calumny and folly, from which they 
deduce expedients for destroying the 
institution as far as practicable. 

The contraction of the Church in 
respect of followers, is the great source 
from which Mr. O'Connell draws his 
sixty members ; it is the leading cause 
why Ireland is disaffected and ungo- 
vernable,— why its separation from 
the empire is sought, and brought 
within the circle of possibility,—why 
the Republicans and Dissenters of Eng- 
land are so powerful in the House of 
Commons. Establish a balance of 
Protestants in every quarter, and you 
expel both the agitator and his tail 
from Parliament, suppress his polluted 
trade, and give to Ireland law, order, 
self-government, and prosperity. In 
proportion as you may take away the 
church you will enlarge his power, 
add to his members, and augment the 
mass of Irish evils. If what this man 
does at home and in parliament be 
baleful in the last degree to England, 
the extension as well as protection of 
the Irish church is to the whole em- 
pire a matter of vital necessity. 

Mr. O’Connell is no stranger to his 
own interest. He knows that if he 


can expel the clergyman from a place, 
every Protestant must follow, and an 
effectual barrier will be raised against 
He is aware that 
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if he can make it law for a place to 
lose its clergyman when it can exhibit 
no more than a certain number of Pro- 
testants, he can soon give his part of 
Ireland to Catholics exclusively. He 
has not toiled at elections to no pur- 
pose; the fact is familiar to him that 
the transfer of a small number of votes 
from Protestants to Catholics will tell 
greatly in a poll. What are we to 
think of ministers who, in taking the 
church into their hands, as an institu- 
tion to be dealt with according to their 
pleasure, in despite of both the king 
and the peers, go to this man for coun- 
sel? We can as little mistake their 
character as their object; it is too 
much to imagine that, when they are 
his instruments, they dissent from his 
wishes. 

If the state wished for the first time 
to introduce Protestantism into such a 
country as [reland, it would commence 
with giving to parishes in general mi- 
nisters, places of worship, and protec- 
tion to such Protestants as might ap- 
pear in them. These, instead of being 
given, are to be taken away. The only 
means by which the followers of the 
church can be retained, as well as 
multiplied, are to be put into a course 
of regular annihilation. And how is 
the spoil to be used? The stolen pro- 
perty of the church is to be employed 
in founding schools for Catholic chil- 
dren, who are to be taught in them the 
Catholic faith. No such thing! says 
Lord John Russell, mightily angered. 
We must deal plainly with his lord- 
ship, though he have the crown on his 
head. If a place contain Catholics 
alone, its school will find only Catholic 
children, no matter who it may be 
open to; ifthe Catholic priest give the 
religious instruction instead of the 
schoolmaster, it will be taught the more 
effectually. The property of the church 
is really to be employed in extending 
the O’Connell faith, religious and poli- 
tical. 

The Irish law must soon compre- 
hend England ; this cannot be doubted. 
Then the church in all quarters will be 
exposed to progressive extinction. 

The matters for giving this the full 
effect are not lacking. The conduct 
of ministers displays every thing calcu- 
lated to alienate the people from the 
church, and cause them to regard her 
as a deadly foe. They represent her 
to be inveterately hostile to all mea- 
sures for benefitting, and involve her 
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in bitter contention with the people. 
This is not done occasionally and for 
a moment; she is kept continually in 
the political arena to receive the fire of 
popular indignation. Questions are 
incessantly agitated relating to her 
which embroil the clergy with the 
laity, and in almost every other the 
clergy are held up as principals in op- 
posing popular right and gain. Every 
man who picks up a smattering of 
Whiggism and Radicalism, or who 
trusts in the only newspapers which 
can be found in the places of public 
resort for the less exalted divisions of 
society, is bound to regard her as little 
better than a nuisance. The natural 
fruit follows,— she is forsaken reli- 
giously because she is hated politically. 
In the first place, then, every imagin- 
able incitement is given to the people 
to abandon her; in the second, a 
scheme is concocted for plunging her, 
wherever she may be abandoned, into 
extinction. 

Ministers in their war with the 
church march at the head of the Dis- 
senters, Protestant and Catholic. If 
the latter have a grievance, it is to be 
instantly redressed ; if they crave a 
boon, it is to be at once granted ; what- 
ever they do is right and praiseworthy. 
But what redress of grievance can the 
church obtain,—what boon can she 
procure? She receives denunciation, 
slander, attack, spoliation, piecemeal 
demolition, and a law for ensuring her 
total ruin ; but nothing better. 

Such we once more, and for the last 
time, say, is Whig affection for the in- 
stitutions of England. 

But though these Whig kings have 
usurped absolute power, they may not 
perhaps use it improperly in respect of 
other matters. We must inquire be- 
fore we trust. Heretofore, ministers 
at least affected to treat all divisions of 
society with equal regard and impar- 
tiality ; but the present ones display as 
little of the profession as the practice. 
In the first place, they cull from the 
community those whom they name 
Reformers, and profess to esteem and 
act for them alone. All beside they 
treat as enemies. They the impartial 
rulers of the empire! no, they are even 
honest enough to deny it, and frank 
enough to avow that they fight on a 
side to enable one part of society to 
make a sacrifice of the other. They 
call this no war of defence and protec- 
tion ; no, with marvellous candour they 
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proclaim it to be one of aggression for 
the sake of booty. 

Now, who are these Reformers for 
whom they exclusively govern? They 
comprehend not the Tories—fora Tory, 
advocate what he may, cannot be a 
Reformer ; they comprehend not the 
upper classes ; they comprehend not 
the professions ; they comprehend not 
the more wealthy part of the middle 
orders, and they exclude the lower 
ones in the body; they comprehend 
not the clergy and lay members of the 
church. None of these can obtain a 
single reform, in so far as they are not 
Radicals, thick and thin Whigs, and 
Dissenters, who alone are acknow- 
ledged to be Reformers. The latter, 
when duly brought to view in the mi- 
nisterial sense of the name, form a 
faction contemptible in every thing 
save the exclusive election power it 
possesses, and with which the mass of 
the population has no regular con- 
nexion. 

What reforms do these Whig kings 
promise us? Those only which are 
called for by the Radicals, thick and 
thin Whigs, and Dissenters. The man 
would be laughed out of society for 
his simplicity, who should gravely aver 
that the aristocracy can procure relief 
from any wrong, the middle classes 
can gain the reforms necessary for their 
protection, the lower orders can obtain 
redress of real grievances, the members 
of the Church can have what is essen- 
tial for the defence of their religion. 

It would be well for the mass of 
the country if it had nothing worse to 
endure than exclusion from the reform 
feast. But the promised reforms are 
all sought for party objects, therefore 
they are not intended to give something 
to one man and nothing to another; 
they are to aggrandise one by the loss 
of another. What the Radicals and 
low Whigs are to gain is to be so 
much taken from general society, and 
as much from the lowest ranks as the 
highest. Let it be duly remarked, that 
while the labouring classes are rigidly 
denied all share of political privilege, 
inroads are incessantly made on their 
possessions. What the Dissenters are 
to pocket is to be abstracted from the 
property of Churchmen. 

The pretended reforms are actual 
wrong and grievance to the country at 
large; their indirect fruits to it are as 
baleful in character as the direct ones. 
Ministers place themselves at the head 
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of the sham reformers, and attack the 
dwelling of every man, save the select 
few, for purposes of plunder. They 
say to the peer, You have certain pos- 
sessions; we must have them; the 
pistol is at your head !—to the wealthy 
commoner, You have certain valuables ; 
surrender them or your life!—to the 
Churchman, Your purse is well lined ; 
it must be ours!—to the labourer, 
Your resources for the hour of need 
must be given us; refusal is out of the 
question! The people find in the re- 
former a robber: they will not submit 
without a struggle ; and the fruits are 
division, animosity, and contention be- 
yond precedent. It is asserted that 
nearly all are in favour of reform; 
and yet in this general unanimity the 
monarchy is in peril, the aristocracy is 
threatened with extinction, the Church 
is tottering, the town is in arms against 
the village, the better classes are at war 
with government, and the lower ones 
are execrating its measures ; aristocrat 
and democrat, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, high and Juw, are involved in 
furious strife. These are manifestly the 
fruits of the pretended reforms ; they 
flow from hostility to them in detail 
and practice. Ministers are the parents 
of the tremendous national scourge 
they constitute. If they were silent 
on such reforms, acted as _ honest 
arbiters between contending bodies, 
and refused all but real and impartial 
reform, the country would be filled 
with peace and content. 

Well, the case may be better when 
the matters now on the anvil are com- 
pleted. Evidence declares the contrary. 
Our Whig kings stand on Mr. O’Con- 
nell; he can dethrone them at pleasure ; 
they are so much at his mercy, that they 
must be his instrumeuts to retain office. 
They assert they have made no formal 
compact with him—and it is probable 
that they have evaded the commission 
of actual treason—that they have not 
created the tangible evidence for sus- 
taining an impeachment; but that they 
have entered into something tanta- 
mount to such compact is a matter 
not to be questioned, if circumstantial 
evidence can establish any thing. Is 
Mr. O’Connell the man to eat his 
asseverations, and pronounce that to 
be white which he swore to be black 
a few months ago, for nothing? No, 
he is no gratuitous labourer even in 
the great work of agitation. And how 
happens it that, of important questions, 
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his alone are to be attended to in the 
present session? But compact may be 
put aside; we may be sure that mi- 
nisters will be willing to keep office 
by the means through which they 
gained it. 

For their unknown future proceed- 
ings we must of course look to Mr. 
O’Connell. He, above law as he is, 
is in some respects a dependant — and 
he depends politically, and in no small 
degree in pecuniary being, on agitation. 
If he become a peaceful subject, a re- 
gular follower of any ministry, he must 
lose his power, his tail, his seat, and 
rule in parliament—and, above all 
things, the rent. Is he the man to 
strip himself naked in these matters ? 
No; prodigious as his capabilities are 
in many points, they cannot rise to 
self-sacrifice ; every one is sure that 
he is not: he is as little likely to de- 
scend from his throne as any other 
absolute monarch. To preserve and 
increase his precious possessions, he 
must wage furious war against impar- 
tial and just government, law and 
tranquillity, the aristocracy, the Church, 
legitimate party, and almost every thing 
the constitution has established: he 
must feed disaffection, convulsion, and 
the rage for criminal ,destructive change. 
He knows this well, and he will not fail 
in performance. He is not seeking to 
multiply his boroughs and the Garret 
Legion, by means of his corporation 
and church measures, without intend- 
ing to use them. 

In addition to his measures now 
under the care of government, he has 
a multiplicity of others already pre- 
pared. There are triennial election, 
household suffrage, and the ballot, all 
of the first consequence to him, and to 
which various of the Whigs are even 
now pledged wholly or partly. There 
is the separation of Church and State ; 
and the repeal of the Union is only 
made a matter of reserve. Will he 
not deign to embody into law the Ra- 
dical clamour for the suppression of 
the House of Peers ? 

No man can need informing that, 
in so far as Mr. O’Connell can com- 
pass it, every possible evil will be 
brought on the empire ; and no rational 
man can believe that the Whigs, after 
what they have done, will lose office 
by refusing to obey him. Putting 
aside dependence, they are to a high 
point identified with him in interest. 
They are utterly ruined with the better 
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part of society, and they know it. If 
they do not copy him and tail in the 
trade of agitation,—if they do not echo 
the Radicals and assail institutions and 
laws, ranks, and interests,— if they do 
not demolish, confiscate, and enslave, 
to fence in the elective franchise for 
their master and adherents, they must 
perish as a party. They see the alter- 
native, and resolve to exist. 

With these prospects before us on 
the one hand, what have we on the 
other? In our eyes, if the king can- 
not, or will not, assert his rights, hope 
is lost. Cases similar to his are not 
unknown. France had a king who re- 
signed himself to the reforming minis- 
ters of the multitude; they brought 
him to the death of a felon. France 
had another king—he still exists—who 
resigned himself to such ministers, and 
they were rapidly hurrying him to the 
same fate; he saw his peril, resumed 
the sceptre, and saved both himself 
and his country. In his majesty’s un- 
happy condition, far be it from us to 
cast on him reflection; but if he be 
without the means to break the destruc- 
tive rule that he must sanction what- 
ever his ministers propose, and to 
make the stand which a man makes 
when his all is in jeopardy, the worst 
will happen, though he be faultless. 

We have spoken with some plain- 
ness of ministers and the Whigs in ge- 
neral; there are others who merit it 
as much as they do. What brought 
the people of England into their present 
circumstances? Did some king scourge 
them with scorpions until they found it 
necessary to resort to anarchy? Did 
one part so maltreat another that a re- 
medy could only be found in what 
barely falls short of civil war? Did 
ministers gain their power by fair con- 
quest in the field of battle? No; 
they created their wrongs and dangers 
themselves, by folly, madness, and 
crime. They can recover what they 
have lost; they can restore the mo- 
narchy and settled government, secu- 
rity, and happiness. This they can 
do without shedding blood or wasting 
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treasure, or making sacrifice of any 
kind ; they have only to obey common 
sense as well as justice, interest as well 
as law. Nothing prevents their appli- 
cation of the remedy but the causes 
from which they produced the evil. 

Punishment has gone hand in hand 
with misconduct, though it has not 
been inflicted by what they have at- 
tacked and destroyed. They have 
done far more than they intended to 
do, and we advise them to survey 
what they have accomplished unin- 
tentionally. They have pulled down 
the limited monarchy, but they have 
set up a tyrant; they have overthrown 
the aristocracy, but they have put the 
Catholic priests of Ireland in its place; 
they have reformed the House of Com- 
mons, but they have made Mr. O’Con- 
nell its master; they have gained a 
nominal addition of elective franchise, 
but they have cast away the whole 
substance ; they have got the title of 
Reformers, but they have made them- 
selves the shame of Europe. Does 
more remain? Yes, more almost be- 
yond enumeration! One matter, how- 
ever, we must notice : they have thrown 
off obedience to the constitution and 
laws, but they have bound themselves 
to subsist on the bread and water, 
wear the sackcloth livery, hug the 
chains, and obey the rod—not of a 
king, not of a countryman— but of 
the Irish Demagogue and the Garret 
Legion. 

In this season of Reforms, let us 
have a radical one here. Let some 
Ultra-Reformer deliver himself of a 
magnificent scheme for restraining his 
brethren from the abuse of doing what 
they do not intend to do, and for sup- 
plying the grievous defect which makes 
them blind to their own interest. Our 
countrymen must believe that we speak 
thus for their amendment, and that we 
seek their amendment for not only 
their profit, but their preservation from 
the greatest calamities. We beseech 
them to reflect before they proceed 
further. 
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THE JORDANS OF GRANGE AND THE OLD MAIDS OF BALMOGY, 


A TRADITION OF THE DOMINIE. 


Cuar. I. 


Tuere are many Granges both in 
England and Scotland ; and _ the 
Jordans, or Jerdans, or Jardins, as 
the case may be, are doubtless of as 
ancient a family as need to count their 
descent from the father of us all. The 
difference is, that though clever men 
have appeared of the name, they were 
less literary or genealogical in ancient 
than they doubtless are in modern 
times ; so took no particular pains to 
preserve any record of themselves be- 
fore the days when the first King David 
of Scotland brought many new families 
from the south, doubtless to civilise his 
wild and barbarous people. Then we 
find the Jordans named in the train of 
the great Norman baron, Robert de 
Bruis, Lord of Cleveland, in Yorkshire, 
and grandfather of the celebrated hero 
of Bannockburn ; and under him they 
acquired lands on the southern border, 
where their descendants dwell until 
this present day. 

But the members of families cannot 
be all great, and greatness itself some- 
times falls into decay. So, at least, it 
happened with the Jordans of Grange, 
who became much reduced in latter 
times. But misfortune itself served to 
bring out their latent virtues ; and per- 
sonal suffering gave a sincerity to their 
sympathy for others, in proportion as 
the power of doing good was taken 
from them. The last of the family 
that I have to tell of was a good- 
looking and high-spirited young man. 
But a warm heart and a light purse do 
ill together; and so Geordy Jordan fell 
into trouble with the women—I had 
better, however, tell at once how I got 
my story. 

By the side of a clean country road, 
and towards the outskirts of one of 
those pleasant villages that I used to 
frequent in my wandering days, there 
stood, or still stands, a gaunt-looking 
mansion, so odd and notable in ap- 
pearance as instantly to attract the 
stranger's curiosity. What this ugly 
figure of a house could actually be 
compared to I cannot well tell, nor is 
it, after all, perhaps, worth the labour 
of description ; but this I know, that 
to me its tout ensemble (as the learned 





Frenchers say) carried with it a posi- 
tive expression, as if the old grim 
building would have spoke; and I 
could have sworn that somebody lived 
inside of it, now or formerly, whose 
character or history was worth in- 
quiring into. As soon, therefore, as I 
got into the village, I made my inter- 
rogations with my usual adroitness, 
and the result fully justified my intui- 
tive sagacity. 

About the original founder of this 
quaint-looking manse I learned several 
particulars that, though odd enough 
when told by themselves, are not quite 
pertinent to my present story. It is 
sufficient to say that the original erector 
was a snarling, weather-beaten Scotch 
laird, full of crabbed religion and angry 
virtue ; as uncouth in his manners as 
it is at all necessary to suppose a 
Scotchman to be; and as angular in 
his ways and character as the ugly 
dwelling which, like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
great image, he had chosen to set up. 
This gentleman, now sometime dead, 
had had three daughters, the youngest 
of whom only had ever been married ; 
and married was this last without the 
old man’s consent, so, of course, the 
marriage turned out unfortunate. 

It might have been fortunate, indeed, 
and she might have been happy (at 
least so many people said), had the 
old man been pleased to befriend the 
youth that his daughter fancied, and 
to pay the marriage portion which he 
at first appointed for her. But this 
was an indulgence she could by no 
means expect, for she knew that her 
father was an austere man and of con- 
troversial habits; and having fixed her 
own liking thraward to his will, it was 
not to be supposed that Laird M‘Kimp 
would give the young people any coun- 
tenance. Resides this, Geordy Jordan, 
who was the young lady’s choice, was 
open-handed and open-bearted in his 
nature, and yet had almost nothing to 
be open-hearted with ; and this sort of 
character the old man vehemently hated. 
So he passed his word, which was as 
good as his bond, that he would give 
his wilful daughter nothing. 

It is a long story how George Jordan 
and his young wife fought up-hill with 
the world for several years; but at last 
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things went wrong, and he went off, 
and a child died in his absence, and 
poor Mary fell sick, and all affairs 
turned against them; for she, being a 
born lady, could not submit to various 
things that happened, and pride and 
poverty have an ill agreement. Under 
all this I verily believe the old man 
might have helped them, if he had not 
given his word to the contrary, and if 
George Jordan had not with extraor- 
dinary “ imprudence” said some warm 
words to the old gentleman, just before 
he was forced, with terrible bitterness 
of heart, to tear himself from his be- 
loved wife and children ; and to pre- 
dict the utter ruin of the old Jordans 
of the Grange. But Laird M‘Kimp, 
being a person of character, could not 
be imagined to break his word ; far 
less could it be supposed that a man 
that was rich would give any help to 
one belonging to him that was poor, 
who not only presumed to differ with 
him in opinion, but had the audacity 
to reproach him for taking care of his 
own money! 

So nothing was done for the young 
people—because, of course, nothing 
could be done—and all went to all, 
and George Jordan fled from the face 
of the country, and there was weeping 
and lamentation in his deserted home ; 
and the next word that came to old 
Balmogy was that Geordie Jordan, the 
pride and boast of his reduced family, 
was a dead and buried man,—having 
been taken off by a yellow fever in the 
blackamoor islands of the West Indies. 

When the news came home to Mary, 
his wife, strange to tell, there was in 
her desolate and distressed dwelling 
no lamentation at all, but only a sort 
of murmuring moan, as if it had been 
a Suspiration of the spirit, coming up 
from the inner seat of the heart. So 
the poor lady gazed upon the messen- 
ger with a stony look, but said nothing ; 
and then clasped her remaining boy to 
her bosom, as if she felt she was giving 
him a last embrace on the part of 
herself and his father that was gone. 
It was not three days after this before 
the widow herself was a dead and 
straighted corpse! and the old Grange 
became the property of strangers. 

What the old man said when this 
last news was brought to him was dif- 
ferently reported, and different views 
were taken of the matter by the people 
of the country. Some called him hard 
names, and said he had been the 
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murderer of a happy couple, and the 
«breaker of his best daughter’s heart. 
Few, however, ventured such an un- 
worthy opinion; for the laird, though 
known to be a careful man of his 
money, was a regular attendant at the 
kirk, and had a greal zeal against all 
ungodliness: so that it was a hazardous 
matter to impute any blame to such 
a man in that religious and prudent 
neighbourhood. To shew his character 
in a still more amiable light, he took 
home to his house the orphan boy ; 
and, notwithstanding the offence that 
his son-in-law and daughter had given 
him, gave orders that the orphan was 
to be brought up and educated at his 
sole charges, as if the poor outcast had 
been his own son. Having done all 
these good deeds, and made his will 
in favour of his maiden daughters, 
with entire power over the fortune of 
the boy, in case of any imprudence on 
his part (should it please the ladies 
still to have no issue, as was exceed- 
ingly likely), the old man died in high 
sanctity ; and a great funeral was made 
for him, and an affecting sermon 
preached the following Sunday, to 
improve the occasion of his lamented 
death, in the old thatched kirk of 
Balmogy. 
Cuap. II. 


Having thus got over the anterior 
part of my story, I come now to the 
period when I first began to make my 
observations in this remote corner of 
the country. The ill-favoured building 
which first attracted my attention was 
only distinguished in the neighbour- 
hood by the name of “ the big house,” 
there not being in all the village —not 
even including the thatched kirk—a 
big house but itself; and the Misses 
M‘Kimp were usually called “ the 
ladies,” there not being a real born, 
undoubted lady in the whole place, 
but the old maiden inmates of this 
mishapen mansion. These ladies were 
indeed a remarkable pair; remark- 
able, in particular, for their uncommon 
virtues — virtues which, though at pre- 
sent chiefly of the negative sort, were 
so far above the pretensions of ordi- 
nary mortals, that their owners were 
set up as a standard and an ensample 
to the whole country-side. 

On the coming home of the orphan 
boy, however, those lauded qualities 
had opportunity of assuming a cha- 
racter more worthy of the zealous effi- 
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ciency of virtue, and more calculated 
for the shewing forth, before men, 
those good works which ought by no 
means to be smothered under the ob- 
scuring bushel of personal modesty, or 
lie dormant for want of a proper field 
for exertion. This exemplary display, 
however, was destined to be peculiarly 
shewn forth in the strict rearing and 
proper education of the boy ; and, as it 
was supposed that to a laxity in this 
matter the sinful imprudence of his 
mother was mainly to be attributed, 
the Misses M‘Kimp determined that 
the youth should not only be brought 
up in that perfectibility of man for 
which maidens’ bairns have ever been 
celebrated, but that so sharp an eye 
should be kept over him, that every 
incipient sin should be crushed in the 
bud the moment it made an effort to 
sprout up in his walk and conversation. 
To carry out a plan of this sort to its 
full extent, however, was doubtless too 
Herculean a task for two single ladies, 
had they not had assistance in cases 
where the authority of the sex could 
not be supposed to have full efficiency ; 
especially when the young man should 
grow up to an age when it might hurt 
the extreme delicacy of their virtue to 
act in certain intricate cases of super- 
intendence. Accordingly they found a 
most judicious coadjutor in the village 
schoolmaster,a respectabledisappointee 
of our venerable Kirk, by name the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Crocket, who, being in- 
ducted into the parish through the 
power and patronage of their late 
father, was made the chosen vessel in 
this interesting undertaking. 

It were foreign to the grave respon- 
sibility of my tale to follow up to their 
full extent the educational juvenilities 
of little William Jordan; and how he 
prospered under his aunts’ tuition, 
and fully justified to all the world the 
evident superiority of their judicious 
management ; and how he went to the 
kirk three times every Sunday, and 
once every Thursday evening, carrying 
his aunts’ bible under his arm, and in 
general behaving himself in the most 
discreet and amiable manner. To be 
sure there were some exceptions taken 
to these fair appearances ; and some 
said they saw this thing about him, 
and others said they opined that; 
because, they said, he was never from 
his aunts’ apron-string, and was either 
becoming melancholy from over re- 
straint, or would turn out a fool or a 
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trained hypocrite. However, up he 
grew, one way and another, and a fine 
lad he was ; and when he came on to 
the manliness of adolescence, a restless 
twinkle began to appear in his eye, 
mixed with a strange and waury cow- 
ardice of manner before his aunts, that 
was thought to indicate something 
peculiar, which time alone could shew 
out. 

By this period the charity and good 
deeds of the Ladies M‘Kimp had been 
bruited about far and near; indeed, 
their fame for benevolence was quite 
remarkable —so much so, that, like all 
regular professors of high good works, 
their door was besieged night and 
morning with beggars and all sorts of 
needy persons, such as commonly find 
out the gates of the bountiful. In all 
this, however, the ladies preserved that 
sagacious discrimination which it be- 
comes those to exercise who are pro- 
fessed doers of good. In short, they 
had a way of interrogating their sup- 
pliants so closely, before taking out 
their purse, that they always made 
out a sufficient reason for giving them 
nothing, in pure zeal for virtue ; unless, 
indeed, when their stingy bounty was 
likely to come direct to the ears of the 
minister, or was threefold repaid by 
some service that the petitioner was 
willing to perform. It was in this way, 
indeed, that they in general got their 
servants ; whom they always, however, 
contrived to turn away at last, minus 
their wages, for some heinous fault, 
which, perhaps, over anxiety to please 
them had led the poor dependant to 
commit. 

It was in these intromissions of good 
works that there came in their way a 
young girl, whose superior education 
and melting humility of demeanour, 
under evident misfortune, made a 
ready impression on their benevolent 
minds; for they saw that they could 
make convenient and profitable use of 
her in a general department of their 
domestic establishment. There was 
another reason for this charitable pro- 
ceeding: Mary Ballantyne was recom- 
mended from a quarter which was all- 
powerful in spreading abroad their 
good name; and the girl being an 
orphan, and they having already a 
fame for kindness to orphans, they saw 
all the advantages that her acquire- 
ments, destitute situation, and neces- 
sary devotedness, might bring to them- 
selves. The modest maiden was accord- 
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ingly speedily introduced into the big 
house ; and when she first surveyed the 
ample and comfortable kitchen, and at 
night crept up to her humble bed near 
the roof, her heart beat with gratitude“ 
to Heaven and “ the ladies” for this new 
situation, and her fortunate prospects. 

What a pity that the first lessons 
obtained of the world should so often 
come to youth with bitter disappoint- 
ment, and with a sad, perhaps dis- 
maying view, of human nature. Mary 
Ballantyne had scarcely been well 
settled in the mansion, when her ten- 
der frame was hardly able to support 
the humiliating duties they put upon 
her. From the menial drudgery of the 
scullery, to the tedious restraints of the 
parlour; from the endless gratification 
of whims in messages without, to the irk- 
some labours of the sempstress within, 
her mind was kept in constant anxiety, 
and her body in worrying harassment ; 
so that, what with austere and severe 
catechising upon religion, the kirk three 
times of a Sunday, their fastidious 
crabbedness and harsh exaction, which 
often kept her at her labours until 
night merged into morning, her buoyant 
spirit began to break down. Her heart 
sank in moralising despondency ; and 
she wondered if all the pious ladies in 
the world could be like the good and 
charitable Misses M‘Kimp. 

Time, however, wore on, and her 
health had suffered materially ; when 
one day, the ladies being in a cross 
humour, having fallen out among 
themselves, the eldest of them faulted 
her so harshly about some sempstress 
matter, and reproached her so con- 
temptuously with her original destitu- 
tion, as to cause some pride of her 
nature, which had doubtless no right 
to be there, to rise so chokingly into 
her throat, that, as soon as the lady 
had turned her back, unable to control 
her feelings, she burst into a convul- 
sive torrent of tears. Young Jordan 
happened to be at hand at the time— 
for in truth the manner in which the 
orphan girl was used had long been 
the subject of his secret observation — 
and hearing her deep and nervous sob- 
bings from the adjoining room, he 
rushed in to inquire the cause of her 
grief. What followed, when Mary was 
able to speak, may be partly conceived. 
The explanation which his earnestness 
forced from her filled the youth with 
the deepest indignation ; for the maiden 
had grown up too pretty, aud conducted 
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herself with too much gentle propriety, 
not to give him an interest concerning 
her ; and sympathy for her was too new 
to her experience not to be received 
with heartfelt gratitude. He saw the 
feeling beaming in her eyes, through 
tears now flowing from a new emotion. 
He listened to a tale she could not 
hide from him. He repaid her confi- 
dence by uttering in her ears, what he 
never before had ventured to express, 
regarding those on whom he was him- 
self dependent, and whom all around 
spoke of in hypocritical commendation. 
From this moment they found in each 
other an interested confidant; and their 
several vexations became almost a joy, 
from the delight they afforded in call- 
ing forth the warm sympathies of each 
other. 

Here were doings in a place of such 
purity! Love, and whispering, and 
secret meetings, under the roof of two 
severe old maids—and almost in their 
very presence! Sympathy in the same 
house with Misses M‘Kimp!  Friend- 
ship, youthful feelings, and visions of 
marriage, between two portionless de- 
pendants! No wonder the world is 
full of sorrow! No wonder love is 
severely blamed, when he flies the 
palace and the coronetted brow, and 
settles in the hearts of friendless or- 
phans. It is little wonder that virtue 
makes her daily plaint, in the shape 
of such immaculate characters as the 
Misses M‘Kimp. 

But it was suffering, after all, that 
chiefly did this—suffering on the 
youth’s part, as well as on the girl’s ; 
though ignorance of the world, unna- 
tural seclusion, and the chaining sur- 
veillance of the watchful old maids, 
prevented either from understanding 
its real source. All that William knew 
was, that in general he was miserable ; 
but in Mary Ballantyne’s company he 
was rapturously happy. He sought it, 
therefore, in spite of every obstacle, 
in secret, and with apprehension —and 
under circumstances, in short, wherein 
he ought not. Here was danger to 
sensibility and inexperience! seeing 
that the world is full of snares, which 
older heads and cooler hearts cannot 
always resist—snares which can as- 
sume even the shape of misery— 
misery which may be parent of in- 
toxicating joy —joy stolen and intense, 
snatched from sorrow, and born of de- 
spair— in the beginning forbidden, and 
in the end terrible ! 
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Sometime after this curious observa- 
tions began to be made by the gossips 
of the neighbourhood ; and William 
Jordan now went out and in with an 
anxious and melancholy look; grew 
unnaturally wise, and suddenly manly ; 
and was seen to take often the direc- 
tion to the nearest town. Mary, who 
was tall for her age, softly fair, and 
had large liquid eyes of deep blue, 
became strangely altered both in figure 
and face; was seldom seen; and though, 
when she did appear, she seemed stout 
and womanly beyond calculation, there 
was an excited sadness in her features 
that was almost fearful to look at; and 
she evinced a terror of encountering 
any one’s gaze, that carried in it some 
unknown, but ominous meaning. 

One night a strange bevy was heard 
to get up in the parlour—it was a sough 
of tougues in no common tone, and a 
running up and down stairs, and a 
weeping and a lamentation; and pre- 
sently after the eldest Miss M‘Kimp, 
wrapping her cloak around her, set out 
upon her own feet to seek the house of 
Mr. M‘Crocket, the schoolmaster. 

** What is the matter, Miss M‘Kimp? 
what on earth has happened ?” said the 
good man as she entered, on observing 
the lady’s ghastly look. 

“ There’s much happened, Mr. 
M‘Crocket,” she said, “‘ much more 
than I have breath to tell out of my 
own mouth. Come away, sir; your 
presence is wanted before my sister 
and myself, and also before them that 
I will not name, this very instant, in 
the big house.” 

“If there’s any thing happened, 
Miss M‘Kimp,” replied the man, 
“any thing that requires a presence 
and a solemnity, hadn’t you better 
send for the minister ?” 

“‘The minister, sir !— the servant of 
God himself of Balmogy kirk! Do 
not speak o’t, sir—do not offer to 
speak o’t!” said the lady, unable to 
get breath. “ No, no, Mr. M‘Crocket 
—no minister or godly man can I face 
after this night. My character’s gone, 
sir—ruined and undone, along with 
that of my pious sister. We'll never 
be able to hold up our heads again — 
never be able, after such a thing as this, 
to look over our own door. After all 
the good name that our worthy father 
and ourselves have laboured to gain 
these forty years—after all that we 
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said about the ill uprearing and indul- 
gence of our late sister—after all that 
has been glorified about our strictness 
and purity,—for such a contamina- 
tion to happen under our own roof! 
—-’tis beyond speaking of ! What will 
the neighbours say? What will the 
minister say? What will the kirk 
session say, when they come to meet 
in conclave about such an iniquity ? 
Oh, what shall I do? [I shall go 
distracted!” And the unhappy lady 
ended her passionate speech by setting 
up a lamentation before the astonished 
schoolmaster, that the good man con- 
sidered more audible than melodious. 

This, however, was only a prelimi- 
nary and a preface to what afterwards 
took place in the big house. What the 
particulars were, however, could not 
be known; but if loud and earnest 
speech and shrill tongues, and high 
words of bitter reproach, with a run- 
ning accompaniment of sobbing and 
tears, could indicate any thing, to one 
at least this was a trying night. 
William Jordan’s voice was at inter- 
vals heard in low beseeching or bitter 
imprecation, the meaning of which 
was scarcely made out; but next morn- 
ing, before any one was astir in the 
village, Mary Ballantyne, more dead 
than alive, was secretly hurried from 
the pure dwelling of the ladies, never 
to return to that place more. William 
Jordan was soon after removed also 
from the house, and placed under 
the custody of David M‘Crocket, the 
schoolmaster. 

It was not to be supposed that such 
virtuous ladies as the Misses M‘Kimp 
could be able to shew their heads with- 
out their own door, or even be seen 
through the glass of their windows, 
until the sough and sound and general 
talk that naturally followed so dreadful 
a misfortune had somewhat abated. 
They would not even come down to 
the passage to cheapen a salmon-trout 
or a skate from old Nanze Hadie, the 
fishwife, for fear of her rough and ran- 
kolous tongue; and were convinced, 
after she was gone one day, that, in 
addition to all their other losses and 
expenses on the late unhappy and 
disastrous business, the fishwife had 
drawn from them a good groat of over- 
charge for their shamefaced forbear- 
ance. Accordingly, the next time they 
heard her at the door, they ventured 
down stairs to make their own bargain ; 
at which the rankolous woman was fell 
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glad, having come to their gate primed 
and loaded with matter, to give them 
a “breeze” of her long tongue, anent 
the laughter that was abroad at the 
effects of their boasted upbringing of 
their nephew, and the general fama 
about him and the lassie. 

“ Saxteenpence happenny, and no a 
farthing less, for the mother and the 
twa bairns,” said the woman, holding 
up a limber salmon over two small 
trouts of the same species. “ I might 
hae gi’en you them for the fyfteen, if 
ye had behaved like Christians to 
the puir young creatures that ye hae 
worried to a harassment wi’ your auld 
maids’ perjinks, and then turned adrift 
to the bare world, to drive them to a 
desperation. But since ye dinna ken 
how to pardon a faut come o° your ain 
mismanagement, ye shall just pay the 
odd three halfpence for my fish —take 
them or want them.” 

“« What do you mean, Nanze?” said 
the younger Miss M‘Kimp, a red streak 
flushing up her cheek at the woman’s 
freedom : “I wish you would consider 
what ye say.” 

* Ye ken weel eneugh what I mean, 
Miss Nelly,” said the wife, ‘ and I hae 
considered what I say. Do ye think 
common folks are to tie up their 
tongues, because gentles ’ll no hae 
their fauts spoken about, while the 
puir and the helpless maun be the 
sufferers? I serv’d your cankered 
father, that’s dead and awa; and I 
serv’d your genty sister, the best 0’ 
the whole o’ ye, whose heart ye broke 
amang you, because it wasna as hard 
as your ain; and now ye are doing 
your best to break twa young hearts, 
that the north blasts o’ the world has 
driven under your lee, because they 
committed a natural misbehave, that 
auld maids should say extraordinar 
little about. I red me it would be 
lang to the day or the likes 0’ you 
would fa’ into a curcudeugh wi’ a 
bonnie lad. Deil a bit, that I should 
say it, ye ne’er were ony temptation, 
for a’ your gear. My son Jock, that’s 
a common fisher lad, would look at 
your primp wizand faces as I would 
at an auld stock-fish. Ay, I'll speak 
out! And ye would pretend to judge 
o’ the unguarded hour of a warm heart 
and a bonnie face, before experience 
has taught whaur the serpent stings ; 
and ye would drive that weel-far'd lassie 
frae your door, like a common ill-doer 
and limmer, and punish the orphan for 
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deeds o’ your ain egging on, and the 
whole town crying shame upon you! 
Fy upon you, ladies!—I say saxteen 
an’ a happenny is o’er cheap for the 
fish after that.” 

“ Ye hae a salt tongue in your 
head, gudewife,” said the eldest Miss 
M‘Kimp, answering this speech with 
extraordinary humility; ‘“ but if ye 
will set up your crockets to jaw me, 
and take the part of that audacious slut 
that’s made an abomination of my house, 
surely ye’ll not defend that young villain 
who degraded himsel’ in a concernment 
wi’ the like o’ her.” 

“ Villain, indeed !— your sister 
Mary’s braw bairn a villain! — the 
last o’ the Jordans of Grange a villain !” 
exclaimed the wife—* my sooth, that’s 
a speak ! after the way the laddie has 
been trysted since his mother’s head 
was laid aneth the grund. Deil a bit, 
I didna think he had sae mickle spunk 
in him, considering the way he has 
been bound up and hauden down in 
the auld house, and tether’d to your 
apron-strings, as if he werna a man- 
child, but a petticoat lassie. Troth, [ 
hae some hopes o’ the callant yet, 
although he has been misleert wi’ puir 
weel-far’d Mally Ballantyne, that used 
to speak to me sae ladylike when I 
came to the door. No that I would 
say that the foolish creatures hae not 
committed a great fault; but, dear me, 
they are but young, and the heaviest 
o’ the sorrow they'll hae to bear them- 
selves; and its no for puir cauldrife 
mortals like you to send such as Mally 
to shame and despair, and a braw chield 
like Willie Jordan to a reckless lot— 
and all for the sake o’ the shelter of a 
virtuous house, and a calm word of for- 
giving consideration, till they have time 
to gather sense as weel as siller. Its 
nae wonder its an ill worl’, when the 
like of you take upon you tobe righteous, 
and the punisher o’ sins that ye ne'er 
had ony temptation to commit yoursels. 
Na, ye needna stand there glowering at 
me. I wouldna gie that crack o’ my 
thumb for your custom,” added the 
angry fishwife, suiting the action to the 
word, “compared to speaking my mind 
for the friendless in the day o’ their 
trouble. And ye would break the heart 
o’ the like o’ Mally Ballantyne, fusty 
auld things! that ne’er had a lad of 
your ain to gie you a temptation, and 
hae nae mair feeling than the steel 
poker. Gie me back my fish, and I’ll 
take them to another door; for the 
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siller would bring a curse wi’t that 
came frae the hands o’ them that 
havena the hearts o’ human creatures,” 

** Woman, you are a randy and a 
scold !” cried the eldest Miss M‘Kimp. 
“Go about your business, and never 
let me see your face here again.” 

“ Woman! Dinna woman me, Miss 
M‘Kimp,” said the fish-lady, calmly : 
“I’m an honest man’s wife, that has 
brought up a large family—which is 
more than ye can say, although your 
bairn-time be bye ; and I hae a right to 
know something about the faults and 
feelings o’ young people. But before 
I would hae it on my conscience to 
hae turned the like of Mally Ballantyne 
on the wide world, and see her lying 
in the house of a stranger, as I saw her 
yesterday, nae further gane, wi’ a heart 
breaking in woful repentance, and a 
sore hour fast coming upon her, I would 
lose a’ the gear that ever your cankered 
father left you, and leave mysel’ as bare 
as the puir bairn that the unwilling 
mother will soon bring into a sinful 
world. Come awa’, my bonny trout,” 
she added, taking the fish and putting 
it back into the basket; “ ye hae less 
to answer for, I’m thinking, than them 
that have more ado.” 

With this the wife shouldered her 
basket with an angry toss of her head, 
and only regarding the ladies with a 
contemptuous curl of her mouth, and 
a scowl of one eye over her shoulder, 
she made off with a flounce, fish and all, 
without ever trying to make a bargain. 
“* Go about my business, indeed!” she 
muttered as she went: “ l’ve sold fish, 
lass and wife, afore the dry auld sticks 
could kaim their ain heads; and I'll 
sell fish to better folk when they are 
snarling at ilk ither like crabbed cats, 
and hae little gude o’ that worl’s gear 
of whilk they haud so keen a gripe ; 
and I’ll hae a loud prayer at my end- 
ing, and a warm tear o’er my grave, 
when they hae the ban o’ the poor 
and the orphan’s curse to choke them, 
maybe, when they come to the dead- 
thraw.” And in such terms the angry 
carlin kept talking to herself, until she 
had entered the open street of the 
village. 


Cuap. IV. 


It might be a month after this, when 
(transferring our scene to the inner 
apartment, or spence, of a small house 
towards the coast) we find a very young 
woman, with a face pale as her white 
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night-clothes, and melancholy of ex- 
pression as the figures that seem to 
weep round a marble monument, hang- 
ing contemplatively over an infant that 
lay asleep on her lap. The time was 
night, and the dim flame rising from a 
small iron lamp, or cruisy, which hung 
above the fire-place, threw a thick and 
feeble ray round the low-roofed room, 
whose bald simplicity of furnishing, 
and bare walls, contrasted humiliat- 
ingly with the tasteful apparel and de- 
licate features of the female who sat 
like a statue by the curtainless bed. 

What the thoughts of Mary Bal- 
lantyne were, concerning the probable 
destiny of the infant that slept uncon- 
sciously on her knees, may be partly 
conceived. They could not be very 
cheering, in reference either to herself 
or the baby, as evinced by the hot 
tears that she occasionally intercepted 
as they coursed down her cheeks, and 
would have fallen on its little face ; 
when she was aroused from her sad 
and bitter musings by a hard and 
hasty knocking at the door. A natural 
start prepared her for some one’s ap- 
proach, and in another minute the wa- 
vering light of her cruisy shone upon 
the tall figure and sharp features of 
the eldest Miss M‘Kimp. 

The stiff, stern maiden, stood for a 
moment near the door, threw a keen 
and curious glance around her, and 
over the person of her humbled victim, 
and then, without speaking, took a 
chair and sat down directly opposite 
her. A shudder of awakened recol- 
lections and sinking shame came over 
the unfortunate delinquent, when en- 
countering the hard, stern look of her 
mistress; and, straining the baby to 
her bosom, she seemed to prepare, 
with fearful anticipation, for some new 
trial. 

“ Well, young woman! what think 
ye o’ yourself now?” said Miss 
M‘Kimp, with a wicked glance at the 
sleeping infant. ‘“ You see I am here 
to visit you, for all the shame and dis- 
grace ye’ve brought upon my charac- 
ter; and I’m just come to inquire 
what ye mean to do wi’ your bastard 
bairn.” 

A start, as if from the plunge of 
a poniard, accompanied on the girl’s 
part the utterance of this last sentence. 
“ Mistress,” she said, mildly, “ that 
was a cruel word, that my ear is not 
yet used to, and canna thol without a 
wince. As for my poor baby, what 
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can I do wi’ it but strive for it, and 
work for it, while I have strength? I 
know I have done ill—very ill; and 
I know I have vexed them that never 
knew a sair heart like me: but as to 
any affront on your good name, mis- 
tress, I have borne the sorrow and I'll 
bear the shame, and I'll ne’er be bur- 
thensome to you or yours.” 

“ But after what has happened, 
Mary Ballantyne,” said the old lady, 
“ it will be better for you to leave the 
country-side.”’ 

“ So I will, mistress: I have made 
up my mind to that already.” 

**T am glad to hear that your re- 
pentance is so far sincere; but ye 
must also promise to hold no more 
correspondence with William Jordan. 
Na, ye need not start! for ye know, 
Mary, that although this has happened, 
ye ne’er can expect to be my nephew’s 
wife.” 

“1 am sensible of that — quite sen- 
sible o’ what you say,” said the un- 
fortunate girl, placing her hand on her 
bosom to keep down the choking in 
her throat; “and I would not hurt 
William Jordan’s prospects, for weel 
I know how he is situated with you; 
and I have already proven — proven 
with bitterness — that I am willing to 
give him up, and take the shame and 
the sorrow entirely on myself. Oh, 
Miss M‘Kimp! if ye knew what I 
have suffered since I came to this cot- 
tage; when I heard him at the door, 
begging and beseeching to see me; 
and when I would not let him in, for 
fear he would shake my resolution, 
you would pity me—pity me, if I 
were your mortal enemy. But I stood 
against my weakness. I refused to 
see him, or to return him one word of 
kindness ; although when I heard his 
step watching at my window, and his 
sweet voice pleading to speak to me, 
I thought my heart should have burst 
out of my side: but I overcame it — 
I overcame my feelings for his sake, 
and my own punishment; and | will 
never seek to meet him more.” 

“¢ Since that is the case, Mary,” said 
her mistress, “and if you mean to 
keep this resolution, the next thing 
you must do is to give the baby up to 
me, and I will take the keeping of it 
at my own expenses.” 

“ Gie you up my bairn! gie you 
up the baby from my breast! and me 
parted from William and a’! No, no, 
mistress; ye must not ask me to do 
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that. Wherever I go, my baby shall 
go with me; and I will work for it, 
and struggle for it, if I should die wi’ 
it in my arms.” 

“ That’s a foolish speech you have 
now said, Mary Ballantyne,” said the 
maiden ; “and just like the talk ofa 
lassie o” sixteen. A pretty sight it 
would be to see one wi’ your face 
going about the country, working as a 
seamstress or a servant, wi’ an ill-come 
bairn at her back, like a soger’s hizzy ! 
Na, na, ye must gie us the child, and 
we'll take care o’t, for a monument to 
our ain punishment and the satisfaction 
o’ the kirk.” 

“Oh, Miss M‘Kimp! do ye really 
mean me to part with my baby?” 
screamed the girl; “‘ and William and 
every thing gi’en up for ever! Oh, 
dinna speak o’t, mistress! Dinna ask 
me to do this, to break my heart! I 
hae no one now to love but itsel’! I 
darena think o’ them that hae had 
sympathy for me, because I was a sad 
and an oppressed orphan! My heart 
is broken already wi’ shame and re- 
pentance! Oh, my bonny baby! how 
can I part wi’ you? In whose bosom 
will ye lie when I am wandering about 
the world? I cannot do it, Miss 
M‘Kimp! I winna do it! I will work 
for it on my bare knees —I will beg 
for it—but oh, let me struggle for 
my bonny baby !” 

** Wha would hae thought o’ such a 
work as this!” said Miss M‘Kimp, 
her cold feelings almost touched by 
the distress of the girl; “ and me of- 
fering to do you a good turn! Beg 
for it, indeed! Would we ever allow 
our nephew’s bairn, however it has 
come, to be begged for about the 
country like a common outcast, and to 
be brought up to its own misery and 
your downhold. Na, na, Mary Bal- 
lantyne! that would be a waur dis- 
grace than a’ that’s past. You are but 
young, and ken nought o’ the world ; 
but if you mean to turn an honest 
woman, just leave us and William to 
take care o’ the baby, and go, as you’ve 
promised, and seek your fortune, as if 
nought o’ the kind had ever happened.” 

** And does William Jordan ken o’ 
this, and wish me to gie up the baby?” 

** Him ken o’ this? Weel I wot 
no! Troth, we ne’er consulted him; 
and as for what he wishes, what should 
he know about managing an affair 
about a bairn? It’s weel for both you 
and him, that wiser heads than belong 
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to either devised a way to get you out 
o’ this scrape. It’s for fools to get 
into trouble, and wise folks to help 
them out o’t. My nephew shall know 
all that’s necessary when the bairn is 
in proper keeping, and you out o’ the 
country. Come, Mary, make no more 
ado, but give up the baby; and, do 
you hear, give no intimation concerning 
this to our nephew, to set the young 
man clean mad, and gie us the trouble 
o’ another scene like this.” 

** And so I must part wi’ my sweet 
bairn!” cried the girl. ‘ God help 
me! this is the sorest trial of all; but 
if it’s for its own good —if ye’ll mind 
it, and educate it, and let William 
Jordan see after it, and call it Mary 
after its unfortunate mother, and tell 
its father, that when he looks in its 
face maybe he’ll think of one that ; 
Oh, I shall never be able to bear this!” 

The struggle continued until it rose 
almost to convulsions, as the unhappy 
young woman kissed and wept over 
the baby ; when, throwing herself back 
in her chair quite exhausted, Miss 
M‘Kimp snatched the infant from her 
arms, and turned towards the door. 

* Mistress!” she screamed again, 
springing up, and catching the other 
by the arm, “oh, let me say to you 
one thing— one word only before we 
part! When this baby grows up to 
have a woman’s feelings, never reproach 
her wi’ her mother’s shame, or throw 
in her teeth the misfortune that she 
derives from me. Mind this, lady! oh, 
mind this! for often have you re- 
proached me wi’ the poverty that I 
could not help, and wi’ my orphan 
condition that ye professed to pity.” 

* Yes, I promise, Mary—I do pro- 
mise,” said the old maid, still more 
affected with the girl’s distress; “ and, 
indeed, I confess that I might be too 
harsh upon you sometimes, when my 
temper was up: but ye know that it 
is right to be strict wi’ young folk, 
and truly, wi’ a face like yours, there 
was danger in the past, and there will 
be danger in the future. But if ye 
behave yourself, and be a proper wo- 
man, I ne’er shall hinder you yet, when 
William Jordan gets a wife, to come 
and see your puir ill-fortuned babby.” 

* Oh, mistress!” she cried, holding 
the other by the garment, “if ye had 
but spoken to me as kindly as you do 
now, and not harassed and banned 
me, as ye often did, this trouble would 
never have happened to me! But, 
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farewell now! And, oh! if ye would 
ever know a mother’s feelings, or de- 
sire the prayer of a repentant lassie, 
be kind, be good to my sweet baby!” 

The woman of the cottage was 
obliged to interfere with her help to 
tear away the mother from her infant, 
until she sunk exhausted into a chair. 
How that night was passed, need not 
be made matter of attempted deserip- 
tion. Next morning she was seen, 
shortly after sunrise, pale and weak, 
and with a little bundle in her hand, 
walking towards the sea-shore, by the 
help of old Nanze Hadie, the fish- 
woman, on whom she leaned. Thus 
assisted, she was led on her way to- 
wards the nearest sea-port; where, it 
was said, she took shipping for some 
place abroad, but in what capacity, or 
where she sailed to, remained unknown 
in the east country. 

The state of William Jordan’s mind, 
when, arriving at the cottage next day, 
on a second attempt to see her, he 
found she was gone, no one knew whi- 
ther, is a subject that must be left 
entirely to the fancy. At first he fled 
from the village, determined to seek 
her over the world; and did several 
other foolish things, in the wild rash- 
ness of youthful impatience and a dis- 
tracted spirit. But all his efforts being 
vain, he returned to his aunts’ house, 
haggard and unhappy, reproaching 
them with her supposed or anticipated 
death, in terms of bitter and bold im- 
precation. 

Time, however, and succeeding cares, 
and the occasional soothing of the sight 
of the baby, gradually allayed the fever 
of his mind; and while years rolled 
over, bringing the plans of manhood, 
a pang of regret, and an occasional 
prayer for her if living, kept up in his 
mind the constant remembrance of 
‘poor Mary Ballantyne !” 


Cuap. V. 


The village of Balmogy was really a 
pleasant place. Its long main street 
was diversified by a fine unstudied 
irregularity, in some parts narrowing 
to a snug closeness in the columns of 
houses, and in other more pretending 
parts the sides retiring back, as if in 
genteel dread of coming too close in 
contact; while now and then they el- 
bowed off into crooked lanes, making 
altogether an extraordinary variety in 
aspect, considering the size and sur- 
face of the space occupied. Then 
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there was the kirk, a yard deep with 
straw- thatch, and standing on a high 
plot of ground, a little apart from the 
other houses ; and there was the head 
inn, a grand building, with its great 
swinging sign-board, shot half-way 
across the street, for fear the passer- 
through should miss seeing it; and its 
two clumsy logs of wood, set up on 
each side of the door by way of pillars. 
There was also the inn-yard, with its 
big gate and its ample area—the resort 
ofall the idlers and half-hostlers within 
five miles; and near it the “ louping- 
on stane,” with its well-worn steps, for 
the accommodation of those equestrians 
who, on a market-night, might be either 
too stiff, or too much disabled by the 
strong waters of the inn, from climbing 
to the saddle in the legitimate fashion. 

Butas years passed on, many changes 
came gradually to give some alteration 
to the outward form of Balmogy. The 
houses in the narrow part of the street 
having fallen under the ban of an up- 
setting surveyor, were lifted from their 
places, as we may say, and set back 
into the middle of their own gardens, 
without the least regard to the laws of 
old association ; the louping-on stéffe 
was razed to the ground, by the zeal 
of an innovating pavior; and the great 
sign of the Marquess of Rockingham, 
which had swung over the village 
within man’s remembrance, was at 
length laid low, and gave place to a 
neat painting between the front win- 
dows, representing his reigning ma- 
jesty, nobly seated on a grey horse, 
with a wooden roller in his hand. 
These startling changes chiefly took 
place by the zeal of a new dynasty of 
landlords, who, in the person of Tho- 
mas Stircup the first, of the head inn, 
had in the interim mounted the publi- 
can throne of Balmogy, and began his 
reign shortly after the former events of 
our tale. This person became a great 
man according as the town, by the 
opening of a new coal-pit in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the discovery of a slate- 
quarry, began to be enhanced in wealth 
and consequence. 

But the greatest acquisition for the 
old village was a new villa, almost as 
fine as an Ephesian temple, built by 
one Mr. Menzies, a great merchant; 
which, together with the beautiful 
grounds with which it was surrounded, 
and its elegant porter’s lodge almost 
opposite her door, seemed set up as if 
out of mere spite, exactly over against 
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Miss M‘Kimp’s old awkward-looking 
mansion. As these symptoms of im- 
provement began to bring visitors to 
the place, and a recourse of travellers 
to the head inn, several persons started 
into being that never had been heard 
of before: there was even a new mi- 
nister came in, in the place of old 
Mr. Doitre, the clergyman, now dead ; 
and this new Mass-John, besides va- 
rious other innovations in doctrine and 
practice, tirled the mountain of thatch 
from off the kirk, and supplanted it 
with a roofing of new-fangled slate ; 
at the same time giving open counte- 
nance to the march of intellect, in the 
shape of various novel and upsetting 
people: so that, from this moment, 
the old aristocracy of the place, in 
the persons of the venerable Misses 
M‘Kimp, began to be visibly on the 
decline. 

One day, during the progress of 
these events, the lounging idlers of the 
presiding hostelry were all put into an 
agreeable bustle, by the sight of an 
unusual vehicle rattling up the dull 
street of the village, and duly stopping 
at their inn-door. A feed of corn for 
the horses, and a dram of aqua for the 
post-boys, was all the custom that the 
landlord expected from this godsend ; 
or, at most, a relay of horses for the 
next stage, or a flying luncheon for 
the inside gentry. What was his sur- 
prise and joy, however, when, though 
early in the day, a blackamoor servant, 
with a gold-laced hat, handed a single 
lady out of the carriage, and a whole 
baggage-waggonful of trunks, port- 
manteaus, and bandboxes, began to be 
untied, and were borne into the lobby 
of the head inn. Here was a customer, 
such as seldom graced the village of 
Balmogy, evidently meaning to take 
up her abode at the Royal King George 
— perhaps even to stay for some time. 
It therefore behoved Mr. Stircup to 
descend from his dignity, and offer the 
lady the very first-rate attention. 

In this attempt, however, both he 
and his wife were entirely baulked by 
the retiring reserve, if not the high 
state and dignity of the stranger lady ; 
who kept herself so surrounded by 
blackamoor people and maiden ser- 
vants, that no one could penetrate so 
much as to speak to her. Her attend- 
ants, however, by no means remained 
entirely in the inn, but went, as if in 
quest of something, frequently about 
the village: she even went out herself 
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more than once in her London vehicle, 
as if to make her observations; while, 

in the meantime, she lived at the inn 

in a style of real yet unostentatious 

magnificence. This conduct, along 

with the respectability of her establish- 

ment, and the liberality of her ex- 

penditure, began to excite the curio- 

sity of the villagers as to whom she 

could be, and what could be her er- 

rand to these parts. All that they 

could pick out of the servants was, 

that her name was Mrs. Gerrard, that 

she was a widow whom they had ac- 
companied from the East Indies, and 
was very rich; but her inducement to 
come to a neighbourhood where there 
were so few attractions for one of her 
rank remained a mystery. The next 
thing known of her at the inn was, 
that Mr. Menzies, who had built the 
grand house at the town-end, being in 
London, she had taken for the whole 
summer his splendid mansion, and set 
gardeners and workmen to prepare it 
for an elegance, exactly opposite the 
windows of the old “ big house,” and 
without the least regard to the fine 
feelings of the very neglected Misses 
M‘Kimp. 

“ The lady” and her establishment 
soon adjourned into the villa, and now 
it was evident to the maidens opposite 
that the whole world was going wrong, 
and all the people had conspired to 
vex them; for the strange lady not 
only went frequently past their door, 
and out and in by the new porter’s 
lodge —black servant and every thing, 
just to spite them by the sight— but 
even all the tradesfolks within twenty 
miles seemed to forget that such beings 
as themselves were left in existence, and 
ran constantly for orders to the grand 
lady. This was not all; for the next 
news they heard was, that the new 
minister of the town —a high-flown 
fellow, who kept a gig, and had a 
smart madam of a wife that never 
would let them and the minister get 
acquainted —had been actually visited 
by Mrs. Gerrard ; and they soon after 
saw from their window both of them 
enter the porter’s lodge, and go bowl- 
ing up the lady’s avenue. This to 
them was particularly vexing, because 
in Mr. Doitre’s time —the good old 
minister, who spoke broad Scotch, 
and never offered a sermon under two 
hours’ length — they had always pre- 
served a high ascendancy in the neigh- 
bourhood. Now, however —at least, 
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since this lady came--they could hear 
nothing but Mrs. Gerrard this, and 
the grand lady that; and, as people 
never lay the blame of any misfortune 
on themselves, they could not divine 
how it was that they had fallen into 
such cruel aud contemptuous neglect. 
“ What think ye o’ yoursels noo ?”’ 
said old Nanze Hadie, the fishwoman, 
stopping one day, more for spite than 
for trade, at their doorstep. “ I trow 
your noses are put out o’ joint noo, 
since ever the new lady came to the 
braw place. And yon’s a lady, some- 
thing dike a lady !—nane o’ your stingy 
skin-my-nails, that winna let a puir 
body live, but a real gentlewoman, 
that does some gude wi’ her siller. 
Na, ye needna purse your mouth at 
me! for I carena whether ye buy or 
no. I ne’er cared a herring-scale for 
your custom, since ever ye turned 
awa’ the puir orphan lassie, Mary 
Ballantyne. Ough, Miss M‘Kimp, 
but that was a black job! It’s no 
wonder the folk o’ Balmogy hae turned 
their backs upon you, though ye did 
take charge o’ the bairn. But it’s weel 
ken’d it was no for love or kindness 
ye did that. God bless you, my bonny 
dow!” added the wife, her eye catch- 
ing as she spoke the light figure of a 
pretty girl of fifteen, that came tripping 
down the stairs; “ it just does me 
good to see your sweet face! I would 
give the brawest ring aff my mid-finger 
to ken that your mother was alive and 
weel. But time and chance happens 
to a’; and so, if ye’re for nae fish, I'll 
carry them to the new-come lady. 
She'll soon buy them frae me, and nae 
prigging, my troth!” And off went 
old Nanze, “skreighing out” the stave, 


‘* Merry lives the fisher’s wife, 
Wi’ creel and wi’ cobble, O! 
Flings abaft baith care and strife, 
Clean o’er the cobble, O!” 


And her strain was heard long after 
she had entered the porter’s gate of 
Saughfield House. 

The Misses M‘Kimp from this time 
sat constantly at their window, watch- 
ing every person that went up to or 
came from “ the big house ”’ (for theirs 
bore this name no longer), and fretting 
themselves to death with spleen and 
spite because they could not get ac- 
quainted with the lady. This was in 
reality a sore trial to them, considering 
that they had all their lives been con- 
sidered the first, if not the only gentry 
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And yet they had seen 
the lady, too, and remarked that she 
had more than once looked curiously 
and wistfully up at their windows. 
At length, unable to contain any 
longer, while they saw her visited by 
several desirable persons, they deter- 
mined to avail themselves of ancient 
privileges, and to make bold to call as 
neighbours and introduce themselves. 
* And what for no?” said they, in con- 
sultation on this step; “are not we 
the oldest residents of the place, and 
the best quality in it, too? She ought 
to be very glad to get our acquaintance, 
my troth !”” 

Accordingly, they one morning dress- 
ed tlfemselves in the highest style of 
maiden particularity, and prepared to 
set out to the big house. Never had 
they taken such pains with their high 
toupees and ruffled cuffs, and their 
moth-eaten silk of the former century, 
and their diamond-headed pins a foot 
long, to astonish by their appearance 
this vaunted lady. Having distracted 
the house with these labours for full 
three hours, and finished their powder- 
puffings to their own satisfaction, they 
drew their tawny mittens on their long 
lean arms, and away they sailed forth 
to honour the lady by a visit. 

“ This is a curious new-fangled 
fashion,” said they, when they had got 
up the long avenue, and at length 
stood between the elegant pillars of 
the door, “that folk must drag at a 
brass-handled bell, instead of knocking 
wi’ a knocker or tirling at a pin, as 
used to be done in our father’s days! 
But the world’s turned clean heels o’er 
head now, and that’s the reason we're 
so disrespecked.” 

The black servant himself did them 
the honour to open the door, and they 
were quite taken by the heart to see 
the spaciousness of the hall and the 
elegance of the staircase, compared 
with the awkward mean trance of their 
own dwelling. Still more were they 
struck, when put into an apartment, 
with the superb elegance of the modern 
furniture; and, scanning every thing 
round them with an old maid’s eye, 
they particularly remarked the extra- 
vagance of the carpet; how that, where- 
as in their own dining-room, and every 
house that understood Scotch economy, 
it lay like a patch in the middle of the 
room, for the comfort of those who sat 
round the table, here it went up to the 
very door, and was carried into the 
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remotest corners and window-ssills, 
where it could hardly be noticed. They 
never had seen such wastery! Though 
here they sat for a considerable time, 
taking an inventory of every thing 
around them, the lady did not conde- 
scend to come in to them, but they 
were walked by the blackamoor man 
into her presence, in another apart- 
ment. 

Considering the splendid comfort 
with which she was surrounded, they 
were somewhat surprised by the ap- 
parent humility of demeanour with 
which the lady received them. And 
yet she was a woman of a natural dig- 
nity, appearing but little more than 
thirty years of age; her features. hand- 
some, if not striking, a little embrowned 
by the effects of an Indian climate ; 
and she had that sort of look of sub- 
dued thoughtfulness which indicated 
to one skilled in the human face, that, 
though now living in ease and affluence, 
she had not entirely escaped the expe- 
rience of trial. A beautifully made 
bodice of plain but rich silk confined 
a figure a little inclined to fulness; 
and dark hair, simply parted in front, 
and surmounted by a modest widow’s 
cap, completed a costume more be- 
coming than ostentatious. 

“ We beg your pardon, madam, for 
this uncommon freedom,” said Miss 
M‘Kimp, her premeditated flourish of 
patronage put entirely out of her head 
by an unexpected impression; “ we 
have heard of your coming to this 
town, and as we are quite neighbours, 
and the society fit for such as you is 
but very limited, being single ladies 
ourselves, without any encumbrance, 
we have come to shew ourselves neigh- 
bourlike, and to offer you the hospi- 
talities of our acquaintance.” 

The bow of acknowledgment, and 
the suppressed smile with which the 
lady received this speech, had more of 
archness in it than was at all relished 
by the dignity of Miss M‘Kimp; es- 
pecially when, without any direct re- 
ply to their invitation, she contradicted 
their assertion as to their want of en- 
cumbrance, by inquiring after a young 
lady whom she said she had noticed 
several times seated at their window. 
“ A relative, no doubt,” she said; 
“‘ perhaps a niece?” 

“ Yes, madam. But, indeed — no, 
not exactly a niece; merely tg 

“ T hope I am not too inquisitive,” 
said Mrs. Gerrard, politely and natu- 
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rally surprised at this evident embar- 
rassment; “ but, if it had been con- 
venient, I could have wished the young 
lady had accompanied you.” 

“That would not have done, madam 
— would never have done,” said the 
eldest Miss M‘Kimp, primly, “ for 
certain reasons.” 

“¢ Certain reasons, ladies ?” 

** Yes, madam ; the young person is 
just kept by us out of charity.” 

“ That is an excellent reason, I con- 
ceive, both for keeping her and for 
bringing her here,” said the lady; 
“ and if I can judge any thing from a 
young person’s appearance, you are 
most happy in the opportunity of be- 
stowing your benevolence so worthily. 
You seem to occupy yourselves in 
doing good to your fellow-creatures.” 

“ It’s a duty we have delighted in 
these thirty years, madam,” said Miss 
M‘Kimp, beginning to feel at home ; 
‘and no one knows what it has cost 
us, what between this lassie and what 
between her mother—ungrateful slut!” 

*¢ And her mother, too, was ungrate- 
ful for your benevolence?” 

“ Black! black! besides being a 
limmer that I ought not to speak of — 
a perfect limmer of wickedness; and 
this bairn was the upshot o’t. And 
what I did for that female no tongue 
can tell: took her into my house for 
charity, heaped on her kindness above 
kindness, and money above money, 
and, even when her shame came to be 
known, did for her every thing beyond 
measuwie ; and then, when she left the 
country, took her bairn hame, and 
brought her up at my own expenses. 
Yes, madam, you may be astonished ; 
and you may think that we were the 
encouragers of unseemly iniquity by 
our very kindness: but charity suf- 
fereth long, and so we met with no- 
thing but ingratitude and persecution 
from the neighbours.” 

“This is the melancholy fate of 
virtue like yours,” said the lady, with 
an odd sort of expression. “ But 
what became of this young person’s 
mother, who, as you tell me, behaved 
so scandalously?” 

“ We never heard aught of her since 
she went off by the sea, but no doubt 
she came to some worthless end.” 

“ And the child has been wholly 
dependent on you ?” 

* Altogether and entirely, as I may, 
until her father But 

* But ——. And the maiden has 
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pleased you well?” added the lady, 
with a sudden expression of concern, 
as if gulping down some word that 
she was ready to say. 

“ Middling — tolerable,” said Miss 
M‘Kimp, surprised at the stranger's 
coutinued questions. “ Lassie bairns 
are ill to bring up; and young folk 
are a fasherie in a weel-concerted 
house.” 

“You will excuse me,” said the 
lady, laying her hand on the bell, “ an 
aching in my temples must plead for 
me on this occasion ; suffer me to re- 
quest a visit of this young lady, and, 
in the meantime, I must wish you a 
good day.” 

* Did ever mortal flesh see the match 
o’ that?” said Miss Nelly M‘Kimp to 
her sister, as soon as the blackamoor- 
man had grinned them out of the door. 
“ You for a lady! to hirsel us off 
without the smallest ceremony, and 
never so much as to ask us back again, 
but to keep speering and talking about 
that foundling lassie! I could bite 
wd fingers off that ever we went near 

er.” 

* Tf she doesna think it worth while 
to invite us, the feint o’ one foot Mary 
Jordan shall go to her,” said Miss 
M‘Kimp. “ I'll take special care o” 
that !” 


Cuaap. VI. 


When the maidens arrived at home, 
Mary had been waiting for them, with 
the utmost anxiety, to hear all the news 
about the lady. When, with many 
bans and angry expressions, in con- 
sequence of the “ fuff” in which they 
had left the house, they let out the 
startling fact that she, the humble de- 
pendant, had been invited, and they 
not, the girl’s heart was lifted to her 
mouth with joy; and bright visions of 
promise began to flit through her fancy 
as to the possible result of so unex- 
pected an interview. It was not, how- 
ever, without much pleading, and many 
tears (after a second invitation, with a 
present of fruit, had come from Mrs. 
Gerrard, by the black man), and a 
strong representation on the part of 
the girl, that through her acquaintance 
themselves might obtain an invitation 
to Saughfield, that she was permitted 
to break through the angry resolve of 
Miss M‘Kimp. Next day, however, 
having dressed in her best, she pro- 
ceeded up the long avenue; and with 
a heart palpitating with the undefined 
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hopes of youth, and the anxieties caused 
by discontent with her present situa- 
tion, she was at length ushered into 
the presence of the lady. 

The manner and look of Mrs. Ger- 
rard, when her visitor approached her, 
was such as to fill the latter with in- 
voluntary astonishment. Bidding her 
draw near, this remarkable stranger 
gazed in the face of the bashful girl 
with a strange indication of suppressed 
emotion ; then taking her familiarly by 
the hands, a burst of tears came rolling 
down the lady’s cheeks, which her vi- 
sitor could scarce refrain from answer- 
ing by a similar indication of involun- 
tary feeling. Excusing herself, how- 
ever, for betraying this sudden emotion, 
by saying that, from an unexpected re- 
semblance, Mary forcibly reminded 
her ofone long since beloved, the lady 
dried her tears; and composing her- 
self on the sofa, began to ask Miss 
Jordan some very peculiar questions. 

‘Is your mother then dead, that 
you are thus situated ?” she said. 

** Tam told so, madam,” said Mary, 
affected ; “* but I know not for certain. 
Alas! I never saw her since I can re- 
member; and I am not allowed to 
speak of her in my aunts’ house.” 

“ But you have a father alive?” 

“Oh yes, madam; a kind, good 
father !” 

“¢ Who lives 

“In the neighbouring town, and 
often comes to see me.” 

“ And is married ?” 

“ Oh no, lady! He says he never 
will be married.” 

“ For why?” 

“It is on account of my mother, 
whom he often speaks of; who died, 
he fears, far abroad. I have seen him 
cry so, and be so affected, when he 
told me concerning her. The Misses 
M‘Kimp say she was bad, very bad ; 
but my father says it is not so. What 
would I give, lady, to have a mother!” 

The lady turned away her head, and 
the astonished girl heard stifled sobs 
behind her handkerchief. 

“Perhaps you have lost a child 
something like me,” said Mary, sim- 
ply, not knowing what to think. “ J 
dare not cry about my mother before 
my aunts.” 

“ They do not use you ill, do they?” 

** No, not to say ill, madam, parti- 
cularly of late; but it is so very, very 
hard to please them, and they are so 
dreadful about a small fault, that they 
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often make me ill by what they say, 
particularly when they call me 

“ What?” And the lady almost 
started from her seat. 

“ I shame to tell you, madam ; only 
I am so unfortunate. When they are 
angry, they call me an outcast and a 
— a bastard!” screamed the girl, 
bursting into tears. ‘ And they say 
they are keeping me on charity, as 
they did my mother. But of late,” 
she added, sobbing, “ they are a little 
better to me, and I have got off the 
dark closet and the bread and water; 
which to me were dreadful.” 

The lady rose, and walked in an 
agitated manner across the room. 

“And does your father know of this 
usage !” 

“ Oh no, lady! for they are kind to 
me when he is by; and although I am 
making free to tell it to you, because 
you are so good as to inquire, why 
should I vex my poor father with such 
a tale? for he has no house of his own 
to take me to, and cannot do what he 
would with me until he gets more for- 
tunate ; for the times, he says, are bad. 
Besides, I hope my aunts will not be 
so hard on me as I grow up.” 

“ Why, my sweet girl?” 

“ Because I am now able to be 
more useful to them, both in the house- 
work and at the needle.” 

“ These are good reasons for abating 
their tyranny,” said the lady, bitterly. 
“ Tlowever, do not despond, and I 
will try if I can befriend you.” Say- 
ing this, Mrs. Gerrard went and pulled 
the bell. ‘ Have you any objections, 
Mary,” she continued, coming forward 
again, “to allow me to be of service 
to you now? that is, to oblige me by 
letting me do for you a present kind- 
ness ?” 

“ T should be most ungrateful, ma- 
dam ; but my aunts, and perhaps my 
father 

“ T will save you from all blame, 
my child. To-morrow I must see you 
again ; but, in the meantime, will you 
go out with me in the carriage ?” 

Mary assented, though confused, 
and almost crying with joy; but be- 
fore she could well collect her thoughts, 
she and the lady were seated side by 
side in the chariot, and riding on their 
way to the large town that lay seven 

miles beyond the village. 

Various additional communications 
took place on the road, and at last, 
entering the town, they stopped at a 
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grand warehouse, containing all man- 
ner of objects of a lady’s desire. “ Do 
not be concerned, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Gerrard, as they stepped out, “ I am 
only going to buy you a dress.” 

One thing was laid aside after an- 
other, and one elegance was refused 
for another more becoming, or more 
rich in texture, until the girl became 
alarmed, and began to tremble with 
some undefined suspicion. But when, 
after purchasing all this grandeur, as 
Mary thought it, and driving off to a 
jeweller’s, she next began to toll down 
her endless gold for several tasteful 
trinkets,—then, placing a chased chain 
round her neck, above her plain ap- 
parel, the lady insisted upon her wear- 
ing it from that moment for her sake, 
—Mary became perfectly confounded, 
and now found tongue to refuse, not 
only this trinket, but the whole that 
had been purchased ; saying, after beg- 
ging many pardons, that they were 
quite unfit for such as her, and that 
her father, besides her aunts, would be 
displeased at her taking presents from 
any lady who was so much a stranger. 

Mrs. Gerrard was startled by this 
speech, so reluctantly made by her 
youthful friend, evidently never having 
anticipated such an objection. 

“ Excuse me, dear lady,” continued 
the girl, “but my father is a gentle- 
man, although obliged at present to 
leave me thus; and I must not take 
any thing, even from you, until I get 
his consent.” 

A biush of sudden emotion over- 
spread the face of the lady, as she con- 
templated with admiration the trem- 
bling speaker. “ You are right, my 
child—quite right,” she said ; “ but do 
not fear that I shall give good reasons 
for kindness for you, childless as you 
see I at present am. This chain for 
the present, however, I must beg you 
to wear; and as to the other things 
that I have bought for you, I shall 
fully satisfy both your aunts and your 
father.” 

With some reluctance, Mary suf- 
fered the chain to remain; and the 
lady having made her purchases, took 
her up, and with a beating heart she 
was driven back towards the village. 

* This is a bonny business, Nelly,” 
was Miss M‘Kimp’s cry at home, to 
her cross-grained sister, long before 
the time we speak of. “ This comes 
o’ my indulgent kindness to that un- 
grateful slut! Ye see how I’m trysted 
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for my yielding temper; for the cutty 
made this grand visit a pretence for 
idling from home the whole day, and 
so much work todo! If I had known, 
I would have seen her greet her een 
blind before I would have let her off, 
for a’ your foolish preaching, Nelly.” 

To this Miss Nelly retorted with her 
usual snarl, and they were high in the 
midst of a regular “ miff,” when they 
were astonished by the lady’s carriage 
stopping at the door. 

* So, she’s come to pay ws a visit. 
Weel, it’s nothing but what we're en- 
titled to,” said Miss M‘Kimp; “ but 
that’s very kind of her—very conde- 
scending for a lady wi’ a carriage. 
Run, Nelly, and receive her at the 
door, while I hasten to change my 
cap.” 

They bustled off by different ways ; 
but what was Miss Nelly’s astonish- 
ment, when, instead of the lady that 
she expected to see, down rattled the 
steps of the carriage, and out leaped 
their slip of a dependant, Mary Jordan. 

“Is my een marrows?” exclaimed 
Miss M‘Kimp, putting her head out 
at the bed-room window above ; “ and 
the lady no coming after all! and that 
limmer Mally shaking hands wi’ her, 
too, as if she were a born miss—and 
see how the blackamoor bows to her! 
And there’s the lady off without ever 
looking over her shoulder! Weel, is 
that not aggravating ?” 

“* Here’s a bonny doing!” said her 
sister, ushering in the terrified girl ; 
* naething but riding in coaches, and 
buying of grandeur wi’ this great lady. 
What’s that about your neck, ye for- 
ward cutty ?” 

* Nane o’ your hiddling, ye gipsy !” 
cried Miss M‘Kimp, in a fury of spite ; 
“I insist on seeing this very moment 
what’s that ye hae around your neck.” 

Marty, frightened into tears, simply 
narrated what had passed between her- 
self and the lady ; and, in confirmation, 
shewed the chain which she had insisted 
on her wearing. 

“ Real gold, as I shall answer!” 
exclaimed they both, examining the 
chain, “and no the least civility to us 
—and she to drive away without ever 
entering our door! The whimsicality 
of these high dames is quite unac- 
countable; and, really, this insult is 
most audacious.” 

The two ladies had not well reco- 
vered from the effects of this fume, 
when a double messenger came to the 
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door, and a whole cargo of bundles and 
bandboxes was delivered to the servant, 
politely addressed to Miss Jordan. 

“ My word,” exclaimed Miss Mé*- 
Kimp, unfolding the silks and dresses, 
and holding them up with astonish- 
ment, “ here is more value and assort- 
ment than is in my whole wardrobe !— 
and all this grandeur to you, miss, 
without a pin’s present to us. It can- 
not be—it's for no good. How do I 
know but this is some fine lady from 
London, bribing you with this elegance 
for a bad purpose? But J shall take 
care of you, young madam,” she went 
on, while the poor girl trembled at her 
frown ; “ your mother’s doings shall not 
be repeated in my house.” 

“ What is that you say?” exclaimed 
the deep voice of a man, who had en- 
tered unnoticed amidst the excitement : 
“Ts this, aunt, language for you to hold 
to my child?” William Jordan said ; 
his fair face reddening with indigna- 
tion as he spoke. “ Mary, my love,” he 
added, looking at the dresses, ‘** what 
is the meaning of all this?” 

His loquacious aunts spoke out 
both together in telling the tale of the 
lady. 

* I see it all, and think it very im- 
proper, Mary,” he said, “ very impro- 
per for you to accept these presents 
from an entire stranger.” 

“‘T could not help it, sir,” she ex- 
claimed ; “ believe me, I argued against 
the lady’s intentions ; but she insisted, 
and said she would herself fully satisfy 
you and my aunts.” 

* Satisfy us—I cannot comprehend 
this. There is something not right 
here,” he said; “these things had 
better be returned instantly.” 

“Oh! do not, sir, be in haste—do 
not think bad of this kind, this beau- 
tiful lady,” cried the girl, passionately : 
“if she is not good and virtuous as 
she seems, I will never believe in looks 
or words more.” 

“ Maybe,” said Miss M‘Kimp, 
covetously fingering the silk, ‘ she 
means part o’t for us, as is more like. 
It’s a pity to send back such pretty 
things until we are sure.” 

** The circumstance is altogether re- 
markable,” said William. ‘I have 
heard much of this lady, both in the 
village and beyond. Yet I will have 
no mystery. My daughter shall not be 
the subject either of reproach for her 
mother’s sake, or of suspicion for her 
own. I will at once go myself, and 
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have an explanation with this extra- 
ordinary stranger.” 


Cuap. VII. 


Unwonted feelings affected William 
Jordan’s mind as, unusually excited, 
he hardly knew why, he proceeded up 
the pleasant avenue towards Mrs. Ger- 
rard’s villa. His thoughts concerning 
his daughter, whenever he allowed 
them scope, were always most painful. 
Those for the past were sad—sad as 
connected with one whom he never 
could sever from his recollection ; and 
those concerning the future, for himself 
at least, were broken-spirited and bitter. 
Even the calm and quiet beauty of the 
evening, and of the green parks and 
tasteful pleasure-grounds around him, 
only made him melancholy. The fra- 
grance of the sweet-briars and honey- 
suckles, which adorned the earthiy 
paradise of the fortunate lady, some- 
how reminded him of his mother and 
father, who died of broken hearts for 
want of a little of this world’s wealth. 
And when the evening song of the 
blackbird whistled softly through the 
grove, his feelings were touched even 
to tears; for, by some strange emotion 
of overpowering nature, it reminded 
him by a heart-bursting association of 
one who had been driven forth on the 
world, and to death, perhaps, in a 
foreign land, for too much love to him ; 
and putting his handkerchief to his face, 
as these rushed into his mind, he merely 
sobbed out, “ Poor Mary Ballantyne !” 

Arrived at Saughfield House, and 
having sent up his name, with a re- 
quest of a moment’s speech with the 
proposed benefactor to his daughter, 
William’s message did not receive an 
immediate answer; and as he waited 
and observed the elegance and perfect 
style of every thing around him, his 
mind began to misgive him strangely 
as to the purpose and effect of his 
errand. Convinced that he had been 
too hasty in listening to the insinua- 
tions of his aunts, he would willingly 
have left the house, if shame had not 
prevented him, and have waited for 
this lady’s voluntary communication. 
It was not, therefore, without extreme 
embarrassment that, the servant at 
length appearing, he was desired to 
follow him into her presence. 

“ T ought to have informed you, sir,” 
said the man, as they passed through 
the corridor, “ that a sudden indispo- 
sition since her morning drive has been 
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the cause of her delaying you so long, 
it having almost made her doubt whe- 
ther she should be able to receive you.” 

Glad of this opportunity, William 
was about to excuse himself and turn 
away ; but it was now too late. The 
servant was already at his mistress’s 
door ; and turning the handle, he was 
admitted into her apartment. 

The room was partly darkened by 
blinds and curtains; an open writing- 
desk and a half-finished letter appeared 
on a table; and he could but indis- 
tinctly perceive a lady seated on a 
couch at the further end, who rose and, 
bowing slightly, received him in silence. 
His first words were more embarrassed 
than he had ever anticipated. They 
consisted of a brief acknowledgment 
for her unexpected and unmerited 
attention to his daughter. 

There was a hesitation in her reply, 
and it was uttered in so low a tone, 
that the only thing he could say next 
was an allusion to her indisposition, 
of which he had been informed, and 
to the indelicacy of his present sudden 
intrusion. “ But, madam,” he con- 
tinued, “ if you will permit me to urge, 
that my daughter is now my all and 
my dearest tie to existence, you will 
perhaps excuse the anxiety that in- 
duced me to see you before I could 
allow her to retain gifts, too valuable 
to be presented to such as her from 
ordinary motives.” 

“ ’Tis true, sir,” she said, “ and I 
owe you the desired satisfaction. The 
motives that have drawn me towards 
this young girl are, I confess, different 
from those that pass every day between 
strangers. And yet I do not feel my- 
self able at this moment fully to explain 
them. I was attempting to do so on 
paper,” she added, pointing to the 
writing-desk, “ when your entrance 
interrupted me. But perhaps it is as 
well. I have been told, sir, that this 
young lady has no mother.” 

“ No, madam—no mother,” said 
William, a sudden palpitation coming 
over his heart. 

“ And is not very happy where she is, 
she tells me.” 

“T believe not, madam — not exactly 
as I should wish her.” 

“ Now, sir,” she continued, “ can 
you not conceive that one in my situa- 
tion, who has sufficient of the world’s 
goods, but have no person or thing to 
share them with me, no one at home 
with me whom I can love, might be 
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desirous of the society of such a girl 
as your daughter? There is nought, 
I think, surprising in this; particularly 
when my lonely situation as a widow 
is considered.” She paused a little, 
and then went on: ‘“ My life from 
my early youth I have spent abroad. 
Yet I have no relations there who can 
attract my interest. I have neither taste 
nor spirits for common society. I want 
a being on whom to fix my sympathies, 
and with whom I can have the happi- 
ness of reciprocating kindness. Will 
you second by your consent my in- 
terest for your daughter? Will you 
let her come and live with me? Will 
you give me the opportunity of making 
her happy, and of fetching her forward 
into life, in the way her amiable spirit 
deserves? If you will do so, sir, I will 
be your everlasting debtor; and all I 
possess she and you shall be left when 
I am gone.” 

William sat petrified, and unable to 
speak, astonished both at the tenor of 
the lady’s speech, and the deep femi- 
nine earnestness with which it was 
uttered. Besides, there were some of 
the tones that went home to his heart, 
calling forth old recollections that al- 
most took away his breath in the quick 
beating within his breast; and it was 
only the dark hair, and other contrary 
circumstances, that checked his thoughts 
in a channel which was nearly unman- 
ning him. “ This proposition is so 
unexpected, madam,” he at length said, 
“ and so serious, that I do not feel my- 
self at once able to reply to it. But—-” 

“ With respect to myself,” said the 
lady, somewhat recovering her compo- 
sure, “ though I am but little known 
here (and [ wish to live retired), I will, 
through the clergyman ofthe town and 
other channels, give you sufficient in- 
formation respecting me, to enable you 
to decide whether I am a proper person 
to be intrusted with your daughter. 
As this is the first, and may be the last 
time I may see you on the subject,” 
she added, “‘ permit me to say, that if 
you agree to my proposal, your daugh- 
ter shall, while generally living with me, 
have always as much liberty as is con- 
sistent with her duty to you, her parent ; 
while I will strive to act towards her as 
if—as if I were—her own mother.” 

“ Her mother!” repeated William, 
starting from a sudden thought: “ but 
if her mother, after all, should yet re- 
turn? No, lady !” he added, vehemently, 
* her mother was a poor girl, destitute 
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and servile, in my aunts’ house ; but 
she was my first and only love, and I 
cannot—never can—part with her 
child. Madam, you are kind, deeply 
kind, both to her and me: but she is 
all my comfort in this world, all that 
I have hope for, and all that I wish to 
labour for—all my remembrance of 
poor, dear, unfortunate Mary Ballan- 
tyne !—Excuse my agitation, madam,” 
he added, starting up—“ excuse my 
freedom. I cannot part with the society 
of my child—I cannot with honour 
take valuable gifts from a stranger—I 
cannot suffer my poor daughter to be 
vainly lifted above her condition. You 
will be so good, madam, as allow me 
to return you this gold chain ;” and he 
laid the article down on the table. 

“ William,” screamed the lady sud- 
denly, “can you really be so cruel ?” 
and frightened, as it appeared, at her 
own unconscious words, she seemed 
ready to faint. 

“ William!” he repeated after her, 
and stood rivetted to the spot. 

“ Yes, yes—William !— why need 
I try to conceal myself from you? 
Changing the colour of the hair, and 
receiving you in obscurity, will not 
hide the feelings of the heart. Give 
me my daughter—give me your own 
friendship — for I am nought but the 
poor guilty orphan, Mary Ballantyne !” 

Words do not generally convey a 
sufficient idea of scenes like that which 
now followed. 

“And why would you, my dear 
Mary,” he said, as he embraced her, 
‘* attempt to disguise yourself from me, 
to deprive me of the biiss of this de- 
lightful moment? Surely, though you 
would not see me when I watched for 
you at the cottage long ago, we did 
uot part in any anger, that I should be 
excluded from your friendship now, 
when these pleasant, painful days, are 
all over.” 

“ It was no desire to avoid you, 
William,” she said, ‘* but a natural 
wish, now as my circumstances are 
altered, to keep concealed from the 
world, to banish even from your re- 
membrance, that weakness of my youth, 
which has involved me, as no doubt I 
deserved, in so many and such severe 
sufferings. But deserved reproach is 
better, I see, than the uneasiness of 
disguise, which I could ill have sup- 
ported with you and my daughter. 
So I am happy, after all, that you 
have discovered me; and, in parti- 
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cular, that you have given me oppor- 
tunity of seeing, unknown to yourself, 
how well you deserved my first affec- 
tions, as well as now my everlasting 
and abiding esteem.” 

He sat for a minute or two contem- 
plating her in silence, tears of joy 
coursing down his cheeks, and crowds 
of old recollections choking his utter- 
ance. “ Now you will know me better,” 
she said, taking off the dark Madonna 
plaiting that had sat on her brow, and 
shaking out a streaming quantity of her 
own fair hair—at the same time draw~ 
ing up the blinds that excluded the 
light. “ Many changes have taken 
place, William Jordan,” she continued, 
** since you and I parted, that dread- 
ful night when I, guilty and distracted, 
fled to the shore-side from your aunts’ 
house.” 

** And you left the country, Mary, 
without seeing me; and never let me 
know where my desponding fancy or 
my anxious inquiries were to follow 
you. Oh! had you known what I 
suffered then, and what I have suffered 
since—ever, ever thinking of you— 
you would have sacrificed something 
of your own feelings to give some 
satisfaction to mine.” 

“ Of all things, William, do not 
attribute what I did to want of feeling 
regarding you,” she exclaimed; “ I 
would have sacrificed my life for you : 
but in truth I feared to sacrifice you to 
myself, and wished you to forget me, 
as I endeavoured to forget you. But, 
if you have patience, I will tell you in 
a few words all that has happened to 
me since the time we parted. 

“ When I agreed to give up our 
child to your aunts,” she went on, 
“ I thought that at least, in the shape 
of remuneration for my services, they 
would have given me the means of 
getting decently out of the country. 
But although they knew my destitute 
condition, and have boasted to me no 
later than yesterday how they heaped 
upon me kindness above kindness, 
they left me on the wide world with- 
out a farthing, except what the mere 
benevolence of strangers afforded me. 
What I suffered when flying towards 
the coast, and when seeking from place 
to place a channel for my industry, as 
well as protection from my own feel- 
ings, and from the grossness of the 
world, it is not for me to try to express. 
But ultimately I was taken into the 
service of a family about to proceed 
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to India; and was treated with a kind- 
ness that restored me to myself, and 
astonished me into a new opinion of 
human nature. The result of this good 
fortune, soon after my arrival in the 
East, was an enhancement of my situa- 
tion and prospects, which seemed to 
introduce me into a new world. Why 
need I dwell upon my story? It is 
not for me to tell how fortunate I was 
in my efforts to please my benefactors, 
and how I was honoured by a degree 
of esteem, which once, as the humble 
dependant of the Misses M‘Kimp, it 
seemed impossible I should ever ex- 
perience from the world. At length, 
brought gradually forward to a station 
far above my merits, I refused an offer, 
which caused me at first much distress- 
ing embarrassment. This was the hand 
and fortune of an elderly gentleman, 
to whom not only myself, but the fa- 
mily with whom I lived, owed the 
deepest obligations, 

“ Here was a trial to my most che- 
rished feelings—for to this marriage, 
so evidently advantageous, I was urged 
by all the friends which my efforts had 
procured me. This occurrence forced 
upon me the painful ordeal of confess- 
ing to Mr. Gerrard, my worthy bene- 
factor, as was my undoubted duty, that 
sad misfortune of my youth which had 
caused me so many sorrows ; and even 
that affection for you and my lost child, 
that still I was sensible lay at the bot- 
tom of my heart. So far, however, from 
these matters causing him to spurn me, 
as I had anticipated, he looked upon 
my error with compassion, and would 
by no means hear of its being made a 
plea for my refusal. In short, after 
many conflicts with myself and my 
best friends, I became his wife. But 
Providence had intentions towards me 
which neither of us foresaw. His death 
took place in the third year after ; and 
I found myself, upon that event, pos- 
sessed of his whole fortune. 

“ You may conceive, after this, with 
what mixed recollections I set off to 
visit once more my native land. You 
may judge with what anxiety I sought 
out these well-remembered scenes, and 
made my first inquiries. You may 
imagine my feelings when I first saw 
my daughter, now almost a woman, 
and heard what she told me concern- 
ing you. 

*“* But this subject is too agitating 
for me,” she continued. “ Do not ask 
more of me at this time. Come again 
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to-morrow, William, and bring Mary 
with you; and bring even the Misses 
M‘Kimp also: but say nothing as to 
what I have told you until I see them 
myself. Come all of you and dine 
with me, and let our dear girl be 
dressed as she ought in the things I 
sent her. There, now, take the chain 
with you again—you will not refuse 
it now. Good night, William, and let 
me compose myself after this unex- 
pected scene.” 

“God bless you, Mary !— my Mary 
Ballantyne still !” 

This was all William could utter. 
He could hardly believe his own words. 
He hasted home to his aunts in a sort 
of giddy confusion, like one beside 
himself. His daughter he found wait- 
ing for his return with the most intense 
anxiety. He was obliged to suppress 
his joy, to save appearances before 
Miss M‘Kimp; but he embraced his 
child over and over again, until she 
began to cry with pleasure at the result 
of his visit to the lady. But when the 
innocent girl learned that she was to 
keep all that had been sent to her, 
that her father had brought back the 
gold chain, that she was even to dine 
next day at the lady’s own table, and 
perhaps to be allowed to live with her 
entirely, she could hardly contain her 
spirits, and seemed like one almost 
wild with joy. 

The Misses M‘Kimp would have 
scolded down her buoyant feelings, 
but in truth they had not time. They 
had too much to do with themselves. 
Such a turn in their affairs was beyond 
belief. To be asked actually to dine 
with this grand Mrs. Gerrard, and at 
such a noble house —they that had not 
dined, in the proper sense of the term, 
for more than four years— and to have 
for dining acquaintance such a magni- 
ficent lady, that would put out of sight 
all the topping people in the place! 
It was more than astonishing — they 
were not at all ready for such an event. 
The cares of the occasion were tre- 
mendous— they must sit up all night 
in active preparation. 


Cuap. VIII. 


Few of all concerned had any sleep 
that night ; and though most that oc- 
curred after this may no doubt be 
imagined, some particulars may not: 
so we still take up the tails of the story 
to tell how they all looked next day 
when they went to dine, and what 
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happened at the first grand interview 
between the Misses M‘Kimp and “ the 
lady.” 

The antiquated plaitings and pucker- 
ings of these virtuous maidens, having 
been hastily refreshed for the occasion 
by candle-light, did not look at all so 
well next morning as had been anti- 
cipated. But Mary Jordan looked 
absolutely superb. And when she 
stood beside her father, who arrived 
early to meet her, and was surveyed 
by him with a father’s pride, in a dress 
such as he had never seen her in before, 
even the Misses M‘Kimp were struck 
with their mutual appearance, and said 
they looked more like brother and sister 
than those who stood in actual filial re- 
lationship. At length all were ready ; 
and William Jordan, his manly coun- 
tenance now brightened up by the 
buoyancy of his spirits, taking his 
daughter’s arm, took the lead of the 
stiff maidens, his aunts, and away they 
sailed towards Saughfield House. 

When they were ushered into the 
apartment where Mrs. Gerrard was, 
the Misses M‘Kimp’s attention was so 
much absorbed by the elegance of the 
changed dress of “ the lady,” and the 
delighted familiarity with which she 
received their humble protégée and 
their nephew, compared with them- 
selves, that they scarcely had leisure 
to look at her countenance. The first 
glance, however, in her face, now 
divested of the widow’s cap and the 
dark hair, so confounded, in particular, 
the eldest Miss M‘Kimp, that she was 
unable for a moment to believe the 
evidence of her senses. She stood 
quite aghast, looking first at her and 
then at her daughter—neither herself 
nor her sister being able to speak. 

“Do I remind you of any one, 
Miss M‘Kimp?” said Mrs. Gerrard, 
with dignity. ‘ Perhaps you think [ 
bear some resemblance to one upon 
whom you have, as you say, heaped 
kindness above kindness. You look 
surprised. I merely mean the ungrate- 
ful orphan, Mary Ballantyne.” 

‘¢ It’s not possible !” said Miss Nelly 
M‘Kimp, after a moment, and whisper- 
ing to her sister; “ it’s a moral impos- 
sibility —and yet it’s just her; and see 
how our Mary flies into her arms !” 

“‘ My mother! my mother!” screamed 
the astonished girl; ‘ and are you in- 
deed my own, my long lost mother ? 
and am [ to lave a real mamma at last? 
and such as you, that my heart from 
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the first so warmed to?” and the girl, 
dropping from her mother’s arms, fell 
at her feet, and sobbing aloud, clasped 
her knees. 

“ Rise, my dear, my precious child !’” 
said Mrs. Gerrard ; “ if you have been 
tried in your early years, much more 
have 1; but I hope you will never suffer 
as I have done.’ 

“ Speak to her, Nelly,” whispered 
Miss M‘Kimp to her sister—* speak 
to her yoursel ; for this is really a scene 
I never expected ; and my cheek burns 
wi’ shame.” 

“ This is surely a great dispensation 
of Providence, Mrs. Gerrard,” said the 
former, taking courage: “* who would 
have thought that ever you would come 
to this o’t, when you were a puir lassie 
in my house—especially when ye ken 
what ye ken. And though we were 
may be a wee tough upon you in thae 
days, and spoke o’ you yesterday wi’ 
rather a hard mouth, surely ye’ll no 
think upon it now, it being ane o’ the 
precepts o’ the Gospel to forget and 
forgie.” 

“ And a good precept it is, Miss 
M‘Kimp,” said the lady, smiling ; 
“but it is not proper that I should 
forget to tell you now, that though I 
did ill, very ill, while in your house 
—for which I have been made to suffer, 
and that sorely, as all ill-doers will— 
much, much of the blame lies at your 
door, from the usage J, a helpless 
orphan, received at your hands, and 
the inconsiderate tyranny you exercised 
over my feelings. Even now I could 
not look you in the face, from the 
shame of my misfortune, but that my 
extreme youth at the time, and my 
ignorance of the world and of myself, 
when I had no one but William here to 
sympathise with me in my depressed 
state, may partly excuse a transgression, 
which might have led to my entire 
ruin, as it has done many others, 
instead of the comfort 1 now enjoy. 
But these are painful remembrances, 
which I am unwilling to revert to; 
and if William here, who has suffered 
so much for my sake, will forget and 
forgive also with me, I wish nothing 
from this circumstance but a warning 
to all who have the charge of the help- 
less and the dependent, as well as to 
thoughtless and warm-hearted youth.” 

“ There’s great sense and reason in 
your speech, mem,” said Miss M‘Kimp; 
“ and if ye’ll just let byganes be by- 
ganes, and bid us now and then to 
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your house, and never cast up aught 
of the auld story, we'll pay you every 
respect from this day forward, as ye’re 
weel entitled to ; and more than that, 
whatever siller we hae gathered the- 
gither, there’s William, our nephew, 
and there’s your fortunate bairn that 
we've brought up, and there’s yoursel 
—ye'll get it a’ amang you when we’re 
dead and gone.” 

The whole group stood looking at 
each other in silence; and even the 
maiden ladies, now quite overcome by 
the unexpected scene, and surprised 
into joy at their own virtue, put their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes and began 
to weep. The emotion was infectious. 
It was almost overpowering, as first 
commencing with such as them; and 
their nephew and “ the lady,” retiring 
together towards the window, let silent 
tears tell the tale of their mutual 
feelings. 

“ There’s one thing left yet,” said 
Miss M‘Kimp, drying the eyes that 
had not been so moistened for forty 
years ; “ marriage whiles brings trou- 
bles and whiles brings joys, but it 
southers at least a’ youthfu’ sins, and 
— the Kirk. O! if I could just 
ive to see you young folks, that hae 
had such lang affection, man and wife 
yet.” 

The lady, still more than William, 
started involuntarily at this suggestion ; 
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but some words that required to be 
said about their daughter, some ardent 
expressions on his part with which 
they were mixed, and some weeping 
avowals on hers, soon served to settle 
the point. They knew each other from 
youth ; and, arrived now at years of 
discretion, they made considerate al- 
lowance for the dispensations of life. 

The remainder is easily told. It was 
a happy marriage that soon after took 
place at Saughfield House, and a gay 
occasion for the admiring people of 
Balmogy. A great change was soon 
after observed in the old maids them- 
selves, when under the daily influence 
of those who, no longer unfortunate, 
and living at last in blessed peace and 
wedlock, were the means of intro- 
ducing to this secluded neighbour- 
hood a rational liberality, and were 
no longer remarked upon as “ maidens’ 
bairns.” 

As soon as the now fortunate squire 
of Saughfield was properly settled, he 
bought back the former property of his 
ancient house; and thus, with wealth 
at command, and on a solid foundation 
of domestic felicity, these two, after all 
the mishaps of their youth, became the 
means, especially by the eventual mar- 
riage of their beloved daughter, ofagain 
building up the fallen fortunes of the 
respected family of the Jordans of 
Grange. 





OF POLITICIANS, PUBLIC OPINION, AND THE PRESS, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Ir was a saying of Voltaire, a great 
practical philosopher, as his personal 
success in life, no less than his writings, 
abundantly proves, and I do believe in 
the better sense of the word a reformer, 


‘* Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son Age 
De son Age a tous les malheurs.” 


To which a great statesman, and cer- 
tainly a sincere and rational reformer, 
Mirabeau, added 


«« Et l’esprit de sa position.” 


Now, it appears to me that, of all 
the ministers who have presided over 
the destinies of this country since the 
days of William Pitt, Sir Robert Peel 
is the only one who seems thoroughly 
to have understood “ l’esprit de son 
age et Vesprit de sa position.” I speak 
not of the mere Whigs who have before, 
or after, or during, their several brief 


tenures of office, exhibited little other 
talent and no other esprit excepting 
those expressed in the following coup- 
let, which a wit in a vaudeville declares 
to contain all the requisites for a mo- 
dern politician :— 


‘* Le talentde chasser les autres, 
Et l’esprit de les remplacer !” 


But, in my opinion, even such men 
as Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wel- 
lington were lamentably deficient in a 
pervading apprehension of the spirit of 
the age, and in a true sense of their 
own position. The angry monosylla- 
bic protest ofthe one against all reform 
in parliament was almost as unwise as 
the more solemn declaration of the 
other, which in truth broke up his 
ministry, and handed over the country 
to the Whigs. In these times, when so 
many of the barriers against popular 
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power have been broken down, it is 
most unstatesman-like to provoke cla- 
mour and violence, by ae an 
eternal denial of any wish of any body of 
the people, no matter how small may 
be that body, or how absurd may be 
that wish. You at once render that par- 
ticular party, which is sure to have its 
fanatics, desperate ; thenceforth your 
war with them is d@ l’outrance; you 
strengthen them with the show of per- 
secution ; you introduce them to the 
sympathies of their fellow-countrymen ; 
the more hopeless their struggle may 
appear the more highly is their gal- 
lantry esteemed. Their very defeats 
are fraught with advantage ; the silly, 
the ignorant, the hot-headed, the ill- 
conditioned, are betrayed by an honest 
English feeling into lending first their 
approval, and finally, perhaps, their 
assistance, to the weaker side. The 
bolder, the more desperate may be 
the fashion after which the faction 
conduct their enterprise, the better is 
it for them, the worse it is for you. 
They break the laws: too many of 
the people will be inclined to think 
that they are justified in so doing, be- 
cause your declaration has left them no 
room for hope. You vindicate the 
laws; you punish the wrong doers: 
and what is the result? You at once 
invest them with the grace and dignity 
of martyrs, and earn for yourself the 
titles of persecutor and tyrant from 
the unreflecting multitude, who inva- 
riably forget the offence in pity for the 
offender, and hatred of the sharp and 
visible exercise of the governing power. 
You afford, moreover, a rallying point 
to all the disaffected, a common 
watchword to all political intriguers 
and political visionaries —to all the 
specious’ or exalted traders in patriot- 
ism — to all the miscreant dealers in 
and disciples of disturbance. Every 
man lends his aid to the struggle in the 
one direction, each hoping that he may 
be eventually able to shape the triumph 
to his own ends. All this is true now, 
and was true before the passing of the 
Reform-bill. The people are not, and 
were not, to be governed by the 
pressure from above — by the display 
of force —by the debasing address to 
their personal fears— by the obstinate 
attempt at intimidation; they had be- 
come fully conscious of their own 
power, and it is only by an appeal to 
their reason that they can be prevented 
from exercising that power idly or mis- 
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chievously: it is thus only, in a word, 
that they can be governed; and this 
the more especially since the Reform- 
act, by which all the barriers potent to 
control their will have been virtually 
removed. Hereafter it is only by a 
calm, affectionate, and confiding ap- 
peal to the good sense and good feel- 
ing of the people of England that a 
minister can hope to govern them in 
troublous times (and none other, alas! 
appear to be indicated within the whole 
expanse of the sensible horizon of Eu- 
ropean politics),— in troublous times, I 
say,and whenthe million may happen to 
be chafed by opposition to some domi- 
nant whim or fantasy of the hour. The 
battle of the minister is no longer to 
be fought in parliament alone; he 
never will be again able to carry on 
the business of the country by ma- 
jorities. Public opinion, always the 
strongest and most terrible sanction in 
the affairs of private life, now bears 
with irresistible weight upon political 
affairs. Is this, under the circum- 
stances of the change in the constitu- 
tion which has taken place, to be re- 
gretted ? No! I should exclaim, most 
emphatically, No. When a question 
is fairly brought before the people,— 
when they have heard both sides — 
when they have deliberated, like the 
ancient Germans, on the two occasions, 
under the influence of strong excite- 
ment, and after that excitement has in 
some measure passed away, their deci- 
sions will be as free from error, as fre- 
quently just and right, as is permitted 
to humanity in the mass. Henceforth, 
I repeat, the minister should look with 
@ most anxious eye to public opinion: 
its pressure on him will be enormous ; 
but ifhe be able to bear himself up- 
right—if his principles be well ex- 
plained and truly acted on, like the 
pressure of the atmosphere, it will be 
equable in all directions around him, 
and innocuous. Now, the English mi- 
nister who first perceived and acted 
upon a conviction of these facts was 
Sir Robert Peel; and by so doing he 
has formed a new and prevailing era 
in the political history of our country. 
He saw the darling fault of the old 
Tories — of the aristocrat Tories, I 
should say—and of their followers, of 
various ranks, down to the patronised 
adventurer in scribbling or spouting, 
(and patronised because he is the ob- 
sequious servant of his master and his 
caste, the insolent, pampered, literary 
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menial to all other classes of God’s 
creatures)—a fault into which they 
have been cradled, and which has still 
stuck to them up to the present mo- 
ment, from generation to generation, 
like the leprosy of Gehazi. I mean 
their exclusiveness: their sensitive 
shrinking from contact with the peo- 
ple ; their avoidance, if not their actual 
contempt, of public opinion; their 
calm disdain for the people's censure ; 
their cold sufferance of its applause; 
their utter impassibility to the emotions 
of ordinary men. We had a notable 
example of this during Sir Robert 
Peel’s arduous struggle against a com- 
bination of adverse winds and frothy 
waves, such as was never before wit- 
nessed since the days of the pious 
/Eneas and the slighted Dido. 


Qua data porta ruunt et terras turbine 
perfiant, 

Incubuére mari totumque a sedibus imis 

Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creber- 
que procellis 

Africus, et vastos volvunt ad littora fluc- 
tus. 


And up at last comes 


stridens Aquilone procella 
fluctusque ad sidera tollit,— 





th wet, hissing, soul-chilling tempest 
being under the immediate direction 
of Mr. Daniel O’Connell; the whole 
being under the management of Lord 
John Russell, who consented to play 
the Lolus upon the occasion, and pre- 
side over the 
Luctantes ventos tempestatesque so- 
noras 
of the Irish Tail, and the rump of 
English Whigs and Radicals; and 
who in the process must have so well 
earned his pulcherrimam Deiopeiam — 
that truly Protestant lady*— that I 
doubt much, when he got her, if he 
had a single puff left in him. 

Poor Sir R. Peel, however, was 
sadly put to it, not only to man but to 
trim his vessel. Some who could 
come, and might have rendered good 
assistance, did not come; but this, 
after all, was not a matter of much 
consequence, for it related only to the 


manning ofthe ship; and Peel, unlike 


* The phrase is Lord John’s: it is of double meaning ; it is perfectly oracular, 
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the pious gentleman who formerly 
found himself, during a real storm, in 
analogous circumstances, neither took 
to snivelling nor to whining, to sighing 
a sigh or praying a prayer, but shewed 
that he could of himself manage the 
vessel, and, 

“In spite of spite, aLone maintain the 

day.” 

But, unfortunately, he was obliged to 
take in ballast, and a quantity of that 
which he took in was necessarily 
leaden ballast — pigs of lead ; and this 
certainly had the advantages of intrin- 
sic weight, of compactness and quie- 
tude; but, then, whenever it did, in 
their stormy course, get a shake, it was 
sure to do some mischief; and when- 
ever it was raised from its place it was 
certain to fall heavily, and with tre- 
mendous damage to the hulk. Now, 
after this preliminary explanation, I 
may go on to state the notable example 
to which I alluded. In the late oppo- 
sition there was a sort of Radical 
popinjay, whose gaudy plumage shone 
in flaring contrast to the sad hues of 
all the animals around ; but who, it 
is now announced, will not condescend 
to be ornamental to the new admini- 
stration after their own fashion,. be- 
cause they will not suffer him at the 
same time to be useful after his 
own. But, dropping all unseemly 
similes about popinjays or pigs of 
lead, this Radical gentleman attacked 
a Tory lord, for having some months 
before declared upon the hustings that 
he hated the very name of reform, he 
being now professedly willing to follow 
Sir Robert Peel in that course of re- 
form which he had considered ex- 
pedient. To the great amazement of 
every body, the noble lord denied po- 
sitively that he had pronounced the 
anathemas against “ the very word re- 
form,” which had so long passed cur- 
rent as his; and which will be, not- 
withstanding his disclaimer, remem- 
bered as his so long as he shall be 
himself remembered ; nay, peradven- 
ture he may be indebted to it for a 
living memory against which no time 
shall prevail, his name descending im- 
paled upon the saying to the most re- 


and much resembling in style and quality certain of the responses which Panurge 


received, when curious touching his marital destinies. 


Upon uttering it, small 


Johnny wept bitterly ; denoting thereby, on the part of his woful lady, a sympa- 


thetic and foregone conclusion. 
after being put to such a shift ! 


It is lamentable when a creature breaks down, 
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mote posterity. Yet it seems he never 
used any expressions which could bear 
the sense, or rather nonsense, of those 
which were put in his mouth. He had 
been misreported, or misrepresented : 
the house laughed! He was asked, 
why he had not contradicted the state- 
ment which had for months circu- 
lated as widely and as freely as the 
common air. He answered, that he 
had not contradicted it, because he did 
not think it worth while to repudiate 
the calumny, and because, forsooth, he 
considered it unbecoming in a member 
of parliament to explain his words or 
account for his conduct in any other 
place except the House of Commons. 
These were not the exact words, but 
they accurately convey the purport of 
his defence. He disdained to set the 
vulgar million right as to his august 
opinions, by a line in a newspaper, or 
a word at a public meeting, even in 
election time, when he might plead to 
himself and friends the license of the 
mob’s saturnalia, for condescending to 
avail himself of the opportunity of un- 
bending into an explanation. No; he 
let the party to which he was attached 
suffer, in the anxious agony of their 
election-struggle, all the odium of his 
speech; he permitted the slime of its 
silliness so to stick and harden on him- 
self, that although I personally believe 
the truth of his denial, yet I am con- 
vinced the people of England do not; 
nor do I think that, under the circum- 
stances, they would have given credit 
to one risen from the dead, or to an 
angel from heaven, much less to the 
noble viscount, who, they had deter- 
mined upon in their own imaginations, 
judging from this passage of his ora- 
tory, delivered at such a time, must be 
a positive Colossus of fatuity! Er 
pede Herculem. Nevertheless, when at 
last properly evoked into explanation, 
he exulted in the dignity with which he 
had theretofore, at all risks and losses, 
maintained an aristocratic silence ; and 
no doubt we all sympathise with him as 
deeply as we do with that king of 
Spain who suffered himself to be done 
to death by a roaring fire, rather than 
violate the etiquette of a Court, which 
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was so accurately and so religiously 
disciplined. 

This is a recent, it may appear to be 
an extreme, case: perhaps it is; but 
still the feeling which was its inspira- 
tion exists in the breasts of the noble 
multitude, however modified it may be 
in its individual exhibition. They shrink 
from all familiar, from all ordinary, con- 
tact with the people ; they severally 
affect, if not the seclusion, at least the 
separateness, of an Abyssinian king. 
Their feelings generally, I do believe, 
are kindly ; they are willing to be the 
solace of suffering humanity,— to 
mingle with the crowd as benefactors, 
or leaders, or persons in authority. 
They do not mock the joys or griefs of 
the vulgar; that would be ungentle- 
manlike, and it would be troublesome ; 
but they most religiously abstain from 
sharing in them. Thus have they in 
themselves a species of self-concentra- 
tion which is calculated to disturb the 
complacency of others ; and they, with 
scarcely an exception, practise an un- 
changing and undiscriminating cour- 
tesy which admits ofno degrees, and in 
which there is not the slightest touch of 
cordiality, and which clearly shews 
that the great lord regards all classes of 
people, and each individual of these 
classes beneath him, with precisely the 
same calm eye, the same unresponding 
heart. All men without the circle of 
his order and its following are to him 
alike. Nothing can greatly exalt, no- 
thing greatly depress, any one of them, 
—so vast is the distance from which he 
gazes downwards. He is like Charon 
on his peak of Parnassus, before the 
eloquent Argiphont has pronounced 
the words of power,— 


‘ 


"Axaiv 9 ae ro an’ oplarpay trov 4 xelv 
erney, 

» > 2? , - > s 2b ss” & 

Oe’ &5 yeoxns 7 wry bsov ADE xeed vIn. 


He can discern nothing distinctly from 
the height; men to him are all very, 
very small — rdvv cyixeois; nor has he 
yet evinced the hearty desire of the 
ancient ferryman for a more accurate 
knowledge. He has not yet declared, 
"EBovasuny de ob worsis nal oon wire pbdvov, 


dowrse ty youauis, ioav, cAAR Tous avlewmous 


* Literally, The murk, though in sooth for thee, from thine eyes have I taken, 
which erstwhile lay there, that well you might discern whether God indeed, as also 


whether man, Metrically — 


Vanish the mist now spread before thine eyes ! 
Know well the figures that before thee rise, _ 
Be they of men of mould, or heaven-born deities ! 
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airovs, xal & weurrover, xal ola Abyours.* 
In a word, the individuals forming the 
highest caste of the Tory party are in a 
false position. It is well that they should 
be brought to perceive it speedily. 
Thus, if they would condescend to 

reflect without prejudice, they must 
observe that we are at present labour- 
ing under an unhealthy and dangerous 
state of society. It may be true, in 
accordance with the opinion of “ the 
cankered Bolingbroke,” that kings 
gain in respect and awfulness by the 
infrequency of their appearances before 
the multitudes they govern. But the 
feudal system is now utterly broken 
down, and with it political polytheism 
has for ever disappeared. The people 
in their several districts never will 
again bow down at the shrine of a 
mute idol,—no matter of what ancient 
reverence it may be—no matter how 
profound and solemn the mysteries 
with which it was wont to be culti- 
vated aud surrounded—no matter how 
deeply and religiously hoary Supersti- 
tion may have sanctified all its pre- 
cincts. The genius loci, the spirit of 
the place where in olden time the 
idol was reared, is now all powerless, 
except within the realms of poesy; in 
the stern realities which furnish forth 
the world of politics there is no longer 
a spot “ tabooed ;” there is no longer 
fane, or shrine, or image, held in blind, 
unsearching reverence. The spell of 
names has quite lost its power. To 
rule the people now-a-days, you must 
be of the people. Thus it was in the 
early times of savagery,—thus is it 
now at this period of extreme civilisa- 
tion. Knowledge has brought us 
back to the fitting and natural state of 
things ; all the monstrous productions 
of the successive struggles from primi- 
tive night and ignorance to the late 
bursting ferth of the grand, intellec- 
tual light of wisdom, knowledge, and 
power, have crumbled into dust. The 
antique barriers which impitiably and 
irrevocably divided mankind into 
castes have been all swept away; the 
institutions and the policy which lent 
them strength, and enabled them to 
hem in and bear down hopelessly the 
hereditary multitude of bondsmen, to 
whom neither knowledge, nor valour, 
nor honour was permitted, have been all 
laid geen, or have suffered change ; 
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the edifices, military and ecclesiastical, 
which were the gigantic symbols of 
the system, and of the state of society 
and of mind under that system, may 
remain, but the thought and the spirit, 
the feeling and the soul, which ani- 
mated them are fled. The Press has, 
since its establishment, been gradually 
achieving all this; it has been working 
as a subtle solvent, extending always 
its operations beyond the object for 
which it was exhibited, and still going 
on and onwards amidst difficulties and 
dread opposition, until at last it had 
dissolved the frame of the antique 
policy of states, and altered the whole 
aspect of the social system. In the 
process it became (so far as we at least 
are concerned) free. And in a country 
where the Press is free no man can be 
a slave; no citizen can long be op- 
pressed, or degraded, or slighted, either 

by the legislature or by his ‘fellow man. 
With a free press, then, and a free po- 
pulation, it is only by personal exer- 
tions and by intrinsic merits that a 
man can hope to direct the multitude 
of his countrymen ; he must mingle 
with them, and hold converse with 
them,— he must sympathise in their 
hopes and fears, their joys and sor- 
rows. To hold oneself apart in soli- 
tary grandeur, like the stern Jupiter of 
the Pagans, and hope thus from on 
high to govern Englishmen, by simply 
fulminating at them your commands, 
is now-a-days as wild an imagination 
as any in the antique mytholog sy. It 
should be regarded, in common with 
the old religion, as altogether obsolete. 
The Lord, when he appeared upon 
earth in his character of teacher, guide, 
and Saviour, put on the form, assumed 
the attributes and qualities, exhibited 
the sympathies, and suffered all the 
conditions, of humanity. 

These things, I would again say, for 
the period I have mentioned, and up 
to the advent of Sir Robert Peel, were 
never before felt, and known, and acted 
upon by any minister, and his following 
Whig or Tory. Sir Robert Peel came 
into power neither as the leader of a 
faction nor the idol of the rabble; he 
took office as the minister of the peo- 
ple; he proposed to govern the British 
empire by their support,—he hoped to 
gain that support by addressing himself 
ina sanigntterwnrd nage manner to 


* But I wished not cities and mountains themselves alone, as in maps, to see, 


but the very men themselves, aud what things they do, and in what sort they speak. 
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their good sense and their good feel- 
ing. The son of the cotton-spinner 
could address himself frankly and 
confidently to the people, “ which,” 
in the words of Victor Hugo, “ is not 
malicious because it is strong—which is 
not envious because it is great,”— 
“ Qui n’est pas haineux parcequ’il est 
fort—qui n'est pas envieux parcequ’il 
est grand.” He gave a complete expo- 
sition, through the public press, of the 
principles he advocated and the course 
he intended to pursue. So far forth as 
he was allowed by the combined fac- 
tions, he proceeded in that course with 
precision and with safety, and with un- 
exampled speed; and he never once 
forfeited or paltered with a principle he 
professed. Respect for the constitu- 
tion as it stands, altered by the Reform- 
bill of his adversaries, induced him to 
retreat from a situation to which, proud 
as it was, he added dignity. He re- 
tired before the miscellaneous rabble of 
the opposition like the lion Homer 
loves to draw before the crowd of 
clowns and curs, leaving them stricken 
with fear, and wonder, and the awe of 
admiration. A good man struggling 
with adversity was said to be the 
grandest moral spectacle in human na- 
ture; but, surely, still more sublime 
was it to see a good man maintaining 
SINGLY a struggle which involved the 
fortunes of the mightiest empire —the 
peace, the happiness, and the hopes of 
the noblest people—in the world ; and, 

eradventure, still more sublime again 
is it to see him now rising refulgent 
from his overthrow, and standing forth 
in the loftiest place that human being 
can occupy,—the individual to whom 
his country clings for support — the 
mortal whose mission upon earth 
henceforth is deemed to be that coun- 
try’s salvation. 

But since that retirement, and pre- 
vious to his return over the necks of 
those he has rendered well nigh impo- 
tent of evil, he has taken another op- 
portunity of explaining generally his 
views and feelings to the people. The 
admirable address in Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall is an appropriate successor to the 
speeches on particular subjects deli- 
vered in Parliament; it leaves few 
points untouched that a rational Con- 
servative would desire to have put to 
the country. Had I heard it before I 
commenced this paper, I probably 
never should have attempted to glance 
at the subjects of which I have been 
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treating ; but the circumstance of being 
able to speak with perfect unreserve, 
without regard to parties or individuals, 
and the conviction that, by taking the 
substance of passages in the speech as 
a theme whereon to dilate, some further 
good might be effected, have led me to 
proceed according to my original in- 
tention. Sir Robert Peel has so- 
lemnly warned that exalted class of 
Tories of whom I erstwhile spoke, 
that to preserve their power they must 
popularise themselves. 

‘* Prodigious actions may as well be 

done 
By weaver’s issue as by prince’s son.” 


There will be no place for a mere 
lordling in his next administration,— 
no, nor for a mere millionaire! He 
will feel that one honourable, true- 
hearted Conservative of ability, how- 
ever poor or humble of station—one 
man like himself-—one gentleman of 
God Almighty’s own aristocracy — 
would be worth to him a wilderness 
of monied or of titled monkeys. 

“« Plebeie Deciorum anima plebeia fue- 
runt Nomina,” 


Sir Robert Peel has also offered his 
advice to other classes of Conservatives, 
who also stood in need of it. 

On the part of the Tories generally, 
even of those engaged in the bustles 
and struggles of life, there is in the 
possession of principles the purity 
of which they know, and the truth of 
which they are inclined to believe, 
cannot be honestly or sincerely doubted, 
—a sort of self-satisfaction, which tends 
considerably to alienate them from all 
who may be to any important extent 
opposed to them, and to create an in- 
disposition to all attempts at the con- 
version of the political misbeliever. 
Averse to the labour, and not yet alive 
to the necessity of exercising the new 
duty of proselytism, he abstains, in 
coldness or in pride, from all appeal to 
the reason and good feeling of the peo- 
ple when misled ; and he shrinks from 
all contest with the demagogue pre- 
cisely upon the same principle that, 
bold as he ever was of heart, he would 
in his schoolboy-days have shunned a 
conflict with a sweep. He is too 
apt to determine upon letting things 
take their own course, with something 
like a contempt for consequences, in 
the conviction that, after a time, com- 
mon sense must prevail with the peo- 
ple, and their eyes be opened to their 
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delusion ; or else that things must go 
on and onwards from bad to worse, 
until at last there is a civil commotion, 
in which he and his party must be tri- 
umphant. He never for an instant 
entertained the heresy that it could be 
otherwise. 

But Sir Robert Peel assures them of 
present success, if they will but labour 
in the mode he points out to them. 
There must be no coldness, no exclu- 
siveness, he says,—no listlessness, no 
shrinking back,—but, above all, there 
must be no despondency. They must 
endeavour to recover their influence 
amongst the people, and through them 
in the House of Commons, in which it 
is still possible the people may be re- 
presented, and against a decided ma- 
jority of which it is impossible, as it 
would be unconstitutional, that the 
country should be governed. They 
can only regain the confidence of the 
people by going forth amongst them, 
“and giving a frank exposition of their 
principles,” by refuting calumny, dis- 
sipating error, and tearing asunder 
every web of sophistry our enemies 
have spun. The quarrel between the 
people of England and the Conserva- 
tive party was an unnatural one; the 
reconciliation will not be difficult, and 
it will be sincere. Both have suffered 
by the separation. The high places 
have been defiled; every interest in 
the country has, to a certain extent, 
been injured by the troubling of men’s 
minds. 

The Conservative party is the only 
national party at present existing in the 
state ; perhaps, indeed, the only body 
of politicians which at all deserves the 
name of party. The Whigs have ceased 
to be a party; they are now only a 
faction : indeed, at all times their pro- 
ceedings were carried on in the mere 
spirit of faction. The paramount ob- 
ject with them has always been to get 
their set into place; their policy and 
their practice have always been es- 
sentially un-English. Our fathers were 
well aware of this: the whole history 
of Whiggism proves it. I speak not of 
distant days, when Tory meant Jaco- 
bite, and Whig a partisan of the house 
of Hanover, but of times more nearly 
approaching our own, when Jacobitism 
was of necessity no more, and when, 
although the names were continued to 
the two great parties, yet, from the al- 
tered circumstances of the kingdom, in 
its relations at home and abroad, and a 
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variety of other causes, the principles 
of both were changed, and they be- 
came, in fact, two new parties —the 
one national and conservative, the 
other anti-national, and eager to de- 
stroy. The whole conduct of the 
Whigs in office tends to establish the 
same facts with their earlier history. 
The Tory, of whatever grade he may 
be, loves his country—he is proud of 
it; he prefers its people, its laws, its 
institutions, to all other upon the face 
of the earth; he never contemplates 
the atrocity of “ deriving benefit from 
England’s injury ;” he will make per- 
sonal sacrifices for the common weal ; 
but he never dreams of gratifying the 
dictates of a sordid ambition at the 
cost of the bulwarks of the constitution. 
The Whigs, on the contrary, have 
proved their willingness to submit to 
the utmost possible degradation, and 
to encourage the most dangerous and 
desperate projects, for the purpose of 
retaining place—place, mark you! for 
to enjoy that they will even consent to 
pawn its power! Are they not even 
now under the absolute domination of 
the Irish agitator, whom they not 
long since denounced, in the speech 
from the throne, as a public enemy ? 
Ministers of England, are they not the 
abject slaves ofa foe to English con- 
nexion with Ireland — of one who is 
striving to dismember the British em- 
pire? Protestants, are they not the 
despised tools of a man whose darling 
object—the only political object which 
he has consistently pursued through 
life—is the destruction of the Pro- 
testant church? The answer must be 
in the affirmative. And I then ask, 
Can any set of persons be more deeply 
sunk in the slough of ineffable dis- 
grace? But this has been their last 
exhibition of their worthlessness and 
meanness. Watch them during their 
struggle for power. “ I would give half 
my fortune,” cries one Whig duke—to 
do what? To restore tranquillity and 
the hope of happy days to the country ? 
No! to turn out Sir Robert Peel. 
Another duke, the leviathan of eccle- 
siastical plunder, would be content 
to disgorge one-half of it for the pro- 
motion of the same purpose. Anarchy 
rather than Sir Robert Peel, shouts 
forth a third Whig duke, to put to 
shame the inadequate expressions of 
the patriotism which burned in the 
breasts of the former two. These, 
however, are only the noble patrons of 
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the active politicians of the faction, 
who are in their own way quite as 
ready to make noble sacrifices! Lord 
John Russell has been spurned from 
South Devon. Wilson Croker’s pro- 
phecy is fulfilled! And the friends of 
Lord John Russell intimate that, not- 
withstanding all his speeches, and 
writings, and protestations,and pledges, 
the little lord has straightway become 
a convert to the ballot! Certainly 
he has since opposed a motion on the 
subject, but this precisely in the same 
style of manner and feeling that a stale 
coquette would decline the embraces 
of a rough and stalwart clown, whom 
she held in physical apprehension. 
But had we turned him out of Stroud, 
he would have become an advocate, 
not for the ballot only, but for annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage. 
Think you, too, that our dainty foreign 
secretary would hold his seat in the 
House of Commons, and his place in 
office, dearly purchased by a general 
war? Not a whit! Or that one of 
our great financiers—I mean the Thom- 
sonian fructifier—would be scared 
from his presidency by apprehension 
of a general bankruptcy? Not he, 
indeed! No! Sooner should national 
faith, honour, glory, peace, be flung to 
the winds, than that one of our pure 
young Whigs should deprive the sove- 
reign and the people of the benefit of 
his services ! 

The country will now have to choose 
between the Conservatives and the 
Whigs as leaders of the van of the 
Destructives. If it be not our own 
faults, the people of England must 
perceive that, under a Whig govern- 
ment, there can be no stability, no se- 
curity, no confidence in our relations, 
foreign or domestic, or even in the 
private dealings between man and 
man. The Bank may be quite sacri- 
ficed to-day, all our remaining colo- 
nies to-morrow, the East Indies ut- 
terly on the next day, the funds on 
the following day, Ireland on ano- 
ther! It is clear the Whigs are ready 
to barter every thing for support, how- 
ever precarious or contemptible. An 
hour’s tenure of office is cheaply pur- 
chased at any price,—a day's to one 
of these modern Phaétons is worth 
little less than the conflagration of the 
universe. 

The people, too, must have, ere 
now, observed that, while liberty is on 
the lips ofa Whig, tyranny is engraven 
on his heart’s core. They will re- 
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member that the Whig attains power 
by agitating and exciting the multitude. 
He is, to adopt his own phrase, borne 
into office on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple. But when the sword of authority 
is in his grasp, how does he employ it? 
He slaughters, ruthlessly slaughters, 
the very persons to whom he owes his 
elevation, when he finds them in the 
paroxysm of the democratic frenzy 
which he has himself created. The 
people will remember this; and they 
will not forget their Utopian economy 
in opposition, and their profligate ex- 
penditure in place,— their magnificent 
promises, and their paltry subterfuges, 
when pressed to their performance. As 
to the English Radicals, or Irish tail, 
or the Martineau philosophers, who 
form the sections now pushing for- 
ward the Whigs from behind, they can- 
not deceive any body. It would be 
idle to waste words upon them; their 
views and motives are notorious. I 
repeat, then, the people of England 
have to choose between the present ad- 
ministration and a government con- 
structed by Sir Robert Peel. I have 
spoken freely of the faults and failings 
of all classes of the Tories, in the hope 
they may be amended; but I am 
bound to say that those of the Whigs 
are, in truth, of a far deeper dye, 
and are absolutely engrained. The 
Tories of highest caste keep aloof from 
the people ; the Whigs of the same 
order hate the people: all Whigs, even 
while they use the evil passions of the 
multitude, hate the people, and regard 
them as mere rabble. But they gene- 
rally wear a mask of flattery. Small 
in number, they are great in diligence. 
While out of office, they p-nder to the 
popular clamours of the hour; make 
the press speak trumpet-tongued in 
their praise; and are always sure to 
welcome to their ranks every intellectual 
gladiator who may be at the time for 
hire,—every writer or speaker, however 
infamous his character or principles, 
who may lend his aid to the support of 
their cause — that is to say, to the ag- 
grandisement of themselves, and their 
advance to power. And they make it a 
point, whenever opportunity offers, to 
reward their advocates nobly. Witness 
the cases of Brougham and Macaulay ! 
If these men had been Tories, they 
would have still been no better than 
they ever should be, and that is 
greasy scribblers for newspapers and 
magazines. Sir Robert Peel, on tak- 
ing office, shewed that he was fully 
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conscious of the error into which the 
Tories had fallen, in neglecting litera- 
ture, and thinking lightly, if not abso- 
lutely slighting the literary men of their 
party. In his own person, he pursued 
a course altogether different. He set 
an example which I trust will be fol- 
lowed generally. Henceforth the To- 
ries must not be content with the con- 
sciousness of thinking and doing that 
which is right, but, “ by a frank expo- 
sition of their principles,” and by con- 
stant overt acts, they must place them- 
selves above the suspicion of doing 
that which is wrong. There must be 
no supineness, no despondency amongst 
us; we must contend popularly for 
place and power—the power of pre- 
venting others from doing harm — the 
power of doing good ourselves,—which, 
as Lord Bacon observes so beautifully, 
‘is the true and lawful end of aspir- 
ing; for good thoughts (though God 
accept them), yet towards men are 
little better than good dreams, except 
they be put in act, and that cannot be 
without power and place, as the van- 
tage and commanding ground.” , Not 
only must this “ frank exposition of 
our principles” be carried on by per- 
sonal appearance, but associations must 
be generally formed throughout the 
country, as rallying points for Con- 
servatism, and the press must be en- 
listed in our cause, that the utmost 
possible publicity may be given to our 
opinions and proceedings. This last 
is a matter of the utmost importance, 
and cannot be too strongly urged. Sir 
R. Peel indicated it in his speech at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, but neglected 
to follow it forth; perhaps in defe- 
rence to the prejudices of some of 
those around him. In pursuance, 
therefore, of the plan I have set down 
for myself, I shall accordingly con- 
clude this paper by considering the 
mischiefs to which we are at present 
exposed, the benefits we might achieve, 
and by dilating upon the subject ge- 
nerally. Let me do so in a grave and 
solemn strain. 

At present, the Tories labour under 
the disadvantage of which the lion in 
the fable complained so bitterly ; their 
enemies are the painters ; the periodi- 
cal press is, generally speaking, under 
the control of their political opponents. 
When, therefore, we consider that to 
deceive is “as easy as lying,” since 
even truth may be so told as to convey 
a false impression,—and when we bear 
in mind the shameless arts that have 
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been at all times practised by the revo- 
lutionary party, we must at once per- 
ceive that the Conservatives are of ne- 
cessity exposed to every species of 
misrepresentation which malevolence 
can suggest. Thus do we constantly 
find that their principles are misrepre- 
sented, their motives misconstrued, 
their words mistated, their characters 
traduced, their actions falsified,—all 
things, in fact, relating to them suffer 
change in the murky and distorting 
mirror wherein they are displayed ; 
loyalty to the sovereign, affection to 
the church, attachment to the consti- 
tution, become, alas! the while, devo- 
tion to tyranny, to superstition, and to 
antique abuses: even the love of coun- 
try, that natural feeling of the human 
heart, is transformed into an abstract 
hatred of liberty throughout the world. 
And, moreover, every thing that Eng- 
lishmen have been taught to cherish 
from their cradles, is described as dear 
to Tories only for the blemishes which 
disclose themselves to the microscopic 
gaze of some narrow-minded theorist, 
who is ambitious of winning notoriety 
as a Reformer. Ifa Tory were fanci- 
fully to breathe a wish that the rose of 
England might be preserved in all its 
original fragrance and beauty, that wish 
would be attributed to a perverse and 
mischievous affection for the thorn at 
its stem. 

That the words and deeds of Tories 
have been, and yet are, grossly and 
wilfully misrepresented, is notorious, 
from their repeated reclamations in 
and out of parliament; and all men 
must confess with sorrow that a deep 
stain has been cast upon our periodical 
literature, and in some sort on the na- 
tion itself, by the atrocious attacks on 
private character, which have been of 
late years so frequent in the journals, 
—attacks from which neither rank nor 
sex nor glory can protect the enemy to 
revolutionary change. 

It cannot, therefore, be considered 
otherwise than strange that the Con- 
servatives generally have not ere now 
felt the necessity of setting up some 
fairer and truer mirrors, in which their 
principles, their sentiments, and their 
actions, might be reflected, without the 
blackening tinge of hate ; and this not 
from any selfish feeling, but from a just 
regard to the community. The soil 
which slander might for a time affix to 
them, either as men or members ofa 
party, must speedily pass away. As 
far, then, as mere personal feelings 
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were concerned, it might be disregarded 
utterly ; but, meanwhile, infinite mis- 
chief may be done,— the bonds of so- 
ciety may be loosened ; for that which 
has a tendency to bring the exalted and 
the good into hatred or contempt even 
for a moment, or to insinuate into the 
minds of the people even a flitting 
fancy that the most valuable institu- 
tions of the country are unnecessary 
burdens, which, while they crush them 
to the earth, are upheld by those only 
who flourish in their misery, is highly 
dangerous. It unsettles the minds of 
men— it disturbs old convictions — it 
leads to a confusion of principles, 
which is liable to perpetual increase 
from every circumstance of panic, or 
distress, or excitement, or aught that 
in any degree affects the condition of 
the people; and, finally, it leads on 
and onwards to that total “ anarchy of 
doctrines” in all things relating to man 
in his moral and social position, which 
must inevitably produce that worst of 
all calamities—anarchy in the state. 
The great mass of the people busily 
engaged in the toilsome and active 
pursuits of life have little leisure to 
form opinions of their own upon ab- 
stract questions. They either surrender 
themselves to the guidance of others, 
or, seeking to decide for themselves, 
they do so under heavy disadvantages. 
Their field of view is limited,— they 
see effects, but they have neither the 
means nor the opportunity of ascend- 
ing to the consideration of causes ; 
appeals, therefore, to their passions, 
founded upon some effect which is pre- 
sent to their eyes and obnoxious to 
their feelings, have of necessity the 
greatest weight with them. They are 
not skilful to detect a sophism; they 
are not in a position to deny an alleged 
fact, or to refute a specious proposi- 
tion, or of themselves to remove a 
question from the false lights in which 
it has been put forth. They can see 
an immediate advantage, but they 
know not it is fraught with future ruin. 
The flowers are before them, but the 
precipice which these sweet nurslings 
of the spring overhang is hidden from 
their view. Hence comes it that your 
demagogues (mean and degraded crea- 
tures though they be) are so dan- 
gerous to the peace, the prosperity, 
and the safety of the empire ; and 
hence is it, also, that still more danger- 
ous are those Radical journals which 
make their way to the hearth of the 
most secluded cottage, laden with all 
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of evil that could possibly result from 
the virulence of the most blasphemous 
and seditious demagogue, sublimed 
by the excitement of a mob. 

For now-a-days, although few men 
read books, all men direct their atten- 
tion to the newspapers. The appetite 
exists,—it must be gratified. Be con- 
vinced of this— offer no opposition, 
but ask yourselves, May not the appe- 
tite be so gratified, that good and not 
evil shall be the consequence ? 

Instead of journals in which the reli- 
gion of the Lord is assailed by solemn 
sneer, or ribald jest, under the cover 
of attacks upon his church and on his 
servants,— instead of journals which 
inculcate contempt for every thing that 
is noble, and dignified, and great, and 
hallowed in our recollection,— instead 
of journals that labour with a demoniac 
cold-bloodedness to render the poor 
man discontented “ with that station 
of life into which it has pleased God 
to call him,” and teaches him to regard 
all those above him as his oppressors 
and his enemies—-even the landlord to 
whom he is bound by the multitudinous 
ties of old family connexion, and re- 
peated benefits—and the clergyman 
who has ministered unto him in joy 
and sorrow, and whose venerable 
image should be fondly associated in 
his mind with the memory of every 
sweet and solemn passage in his exist- 
ence,—-instead of such journals, might 
not all classes of the people have pub- 
lications of a very different description 
placed within their reach—publications 
which should afford at least the same 
degree of entertainment and instruc- 
tion, and yet at the same time inculeate 
piety to God, “ peace and good-will to 
man,” obedience to the law, respect 
for the constituted authorities, and re- 
verence for the institutions under which 
the country has enjoyed unexampled 
prosperity and glory ? 

Undoubtedly the thing might be 
done; and shame is it to the Tories 
that they have suffered the poison so 
long to circulate throughout the land, 
without providing the antidote, and 
administering it in the speediest and 
most effectual manner. 

The Radical press of London has 
too long reigned well-nigh paramount 
in the provinces ; its opinions, its 
principles, its falsehoods, its calumnies, 
its exhortations to crime, and blood- 
guiltiness, and rebellion, are transmit- 
ted to every corner of the Britains ; 
where they cannot make their way on 
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the original ponderous broad sheet, they 
are borne on the lighter foolscap of the 
provincial press; and with a most ex- 
traordinary self-abasement does that 
provincial press in too many instances 
truckle to the two or three London 
journals. Like Mrs. Shandy, few of 
the country papers have opinions of 
their own; all is right, perfectly right, 
if it pleases the oracles of Cockayne. 
It is true that in days of yore (namely, 
before the reform mania had com- 
menced, and paltry speculators had 
aught to gain by pandering to the blind 
passions of the people) the greater por- 
tion of the country press was to be 
praised for passive Toryism—for giving 
circulation in its columns to the Tory 
effusions of the metropolis. But with 
the change of government, aided by 
popular excitement, there came most 
punctually a change in even these 
passive politics of the country papers, 
and the greater number of them des- 
pised the ConsERvaTIVEs exceedingly, 
and endeavoured to attach themselves 
to the acquisitive party in the state. 
Some papers remained true, and some 
have repented their errors, and of these 
I would speak in all kindness; but 
the majority of the provincial journals 
are, even now, merely conduits for the 
effusions of the London Whigs and 
Radicals. The leading articles are 
either transformed bodily and acknow- 
ledged, or else cut down and altered so 
as to pass for original productions of 
the rural editor. In one shape or 
other, however, either as ‘ shaft or 
bolt,” they are, in the old archery 

hrase, “ shot at rovers through the 
land.” This is evidently a state of 
things which should not be suffered to 
continue; and I submit, that the most 
earnest means should be taken by the 
wealthy and well-disposed to bring it 
to a close. Unless this be done, your 
personal efforts and your Conservative 
Associations will be of comparatively 
little avail. In this nineteenth cen- 
tury we must have the aid of a power- 
ful and most widely-diffused press, or 
we never can obtain a perfect and 
permanent success. 

The great difficulty has already been 
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encountered successfully. In London 
there are, even now, abundant organs 
for the expression of Conservative opi- 
nions. And if the proper exertions 
were made in the various parts of the 
country, there would not be a spot of 
England or Ireland in which the truth 
might not be heard, and sound opi- 
nions inculcated. I earnestly press 
this matter on the consideration of my 
brother Conservatives. 
Morcan Rattier. 


P.S.—Since I concluded the fore- 
going pages I have met with a pas- 
sage in Coleridge’s Table-Talk, which 
I shall quote entire for the benefit of 
the party which Sir Robert Peel leads. 
The right honourable baronet himself 
has already acted, and did act through- 
out his administration, in the spirit of 
the philosopher's advice. 

‘« There are many able and patriotic 
men in the House of Commons — Sir 
R. Inglis, Sir R. Peel, and some others. 
But I grieve that they never have the 
courage or the wisdom (I know not in 
which the failing is) to take their stand 
upon Duty, and to appeal to all men as 
men — to the good and the true which 
exist for all, and of which att have an 
apprehension. They always set to work 
—especially, his great eminence consi- 
dered, Sir R. Peel—by addressing them- 
selves to individual interests; the mea- 
sure will be injurious to the linen-drapers 
or to the bricklayers ; or this clause will 
bear hard on bobbin-nets or poplins, and 
so forth. Whereas their adversaries, the 
demagogues, always work on the oppo- 
site principle: they ulways appeal to 
men as men; and, as you know, the 
most terrible convulsions in society have 
been wrought by such phrases as Rights 
of Man, Sovereignty of the People, &c., 
which no one understands, which apply 
to no one in particular, but to all in 
general.* The devil works precisely 
in the same way. He is a very clever 
fellow ; I have no acquaintance with 
him, but I respect his evident talents. 
Consistent Truth and Goodness will in 
the end overcome every thing, but in- 
consistent good never can be a match 
for consistent evil. Alas! I look in 
vain for some wise and vigorous man to 
sound the word Duty in the ears of the 
present generation.” 





* « Tt is with nations as with individuals. In tranquil moods and in peaceable 
times we are quite practical: facts only, and cool common sense, are then in 
fashion. But let the winds of Passion swell, and straightway men begin to gene- 
ralise, to connect by remotest analogies, to express the most universal positions of 
Reason in the most glowing figures of Fancy ; in short, to feel particular truths and 
mere facts as poor, cold, narrow, and incommensurate with their feelings.”— 


Statesman’s Manual, p. 18, 
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No. LXII. 
LORD FRANCIS EGERTON. 


Ir has been laid down by the sage O’Doherty, that “ The man who writes any 
thing, except for money, is an Ass ;” but, granting that the rule is a sound one, 
we are disposed to consider Lord Francis Egerton as an exception. This /itté- 
rateur has, we believe, a small competency of about 90,000/. per annum — with 
Bridgewater House for a pied-d-terre here in town— Oatlands, hallowed by the 
recollections of Mary Anne Clarke and black-eyed Mercandotti, for a box— 
and we know not how many cool old chateaux, for autumnal recreation, in the 
provinces, besides. He is, moreover, an indefatigable M.P., and, in spite of the 
bad example of his brother the duke, a sturdy Tory ; likewise he is a good fellow, 
fully alive to all the delights of society, from “‘ wine and women,” up to “ ser- 
mons and soda water.” He is, accordingly, a general favourite with all classes 
whose favour is most to be coveted,— with Theodore Hook and the wits—with 
A. B.C. X. Y. Z. and the beauties — and with Howley, Philpotts, Carr, and all 
the other ornaments of the episcopal bench. And being himself witty, good- 
humoured, a tall man of his inches, as handsome a fellow as you can pick out in 
the round town, in the very flower and vigour of his days too (anno etat. 35), 
and a most stanch and pious disciple of Mother Church, to say nothing of his 
having the best cook in London after Ude, there can be little doubt that he might 
enjoy all the aforesaid honours and luxuries, even had he never incurred the 
smallest risk of blotting his fingers by any thing more serious than a sonnet in 
an album, or an autograph upon Duchess Coutts. Yet his lordship is rather a 
voluminous author; and nevertheless, and notwithstanding, that we dare swear 
he never extracted one copper from the till of John Murray — he is on no account 
to be numbered, like the Morpeths, Mulgraves, and Johnny Russells, among that 
mighty army of paper-consumers, whose claim to come under the Linnean class 
Astnvs it would be a violation of conscience to disallow. 

In fact, laying Byron and Mahon aside, we look upon the youth opposite as 
the most decent lord-author of this generation. His Faust, notwithstanding all 
that has been done in prose by Hayward, and in verse by Anster, to say nothing 
of such brainless and tuneless ragamuffins as Blackie, Syme, &c. &c., his Faust 
holds its place. We are inclined to the opinion lately expressed by Heraud, or 
Wordsworth, or Taylor, or some other first-rate poet, that from no other one 
translation would a stranger to the German tongue form so high a notion of 
old Goethe’s merits. The lyrics are really beautiful ; and the whole story of 
poor Margaret is brought out so as to fill the heart, if you have one, and the 
eyes, if you be under seventeen. 

His own best verses are those on the féte at Boyle Farm—then the “ proud 
alcove” of the De Rooses, but now dignified by the learned leisure of Sir Edward 
Bugdenshaw Sugden, Knt. Others, in a similar vein, are diffused over the bou- 
doirs of Mayfair—rivalling in acceptation the tip-top felicities of Praed, Fitzgerald, 
Lady Blessington, and Mrs. Blackwood. Quid datur ultra? 

The solemn labour of translating Raumer’s History of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries is, we believe, the last of his lordship’s literary achieve- 
ments—and we beg to offer him our respectful thanks for the same; though, 
if ever we come to have the third part of his rental, we shall patiently submit 
to hear all the world braying at us upon our successful termination of any similar 
exploit. 

We see by the papers that our lord has just set upa yacht. On this head 
we feel more disposed to sympathise with his taste. By all means let him enjoy 
his princely fortune in every possible shape and fashion,— dance, ride, sail; for 
the evil days are at hand, and behold Bridgewater House will lie very convenient 
for his serenity the Second or Third Consul,—Joe Hume or Charlie Buller, to wit ; 
while beneath the gilded ceilings of Oatlands will resound the Babylonian melodies 
of your brother translator, Bowring ; who, after all, would hardly be more absurd 
as a Secretary of State, than the noble subject of this essay would as “ the English 
master” in some Hamburgh gymnasium. Yes, Lord Francis, live and lie fallow! 
— let ede, bibe, lude, be the word for the present. There will be time enough for 
authorship ; and who knows but we, unassailable by revolutions, may have the 
satisfaction of bolstering you up occasionally by our certain guineas per sheet 
in due season. 
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ADDRESSED FROM PARIS, TO MISS MARY JONES, OF TURNHAM GREEN. 


Dear Mary Jones! I'll keep my word — 
I promised you my tour; 

But, oh! you can’t imagine what 
I’ve since had to endure. 


I’ve been to many a wondrous place, 
Seen many a wondrous sight ; 

And hardly dare expect that you'll 
Believe one half I write. 


But, dearest Molly! I’m not changed 
By all that I have seen ; 

I’m just the same as when I left 
Your pa’s, at Turnham Green. 


That is, I mean to say my heart ; 
For, as for all the rest, 

You’d scarce have known me had we met — 
I’ve gone so queerly drest. 


I got a large hat at Leghorn, 
My hair curled a da Siren, 
And wore no neckcloth round my neck, 
To make me look like Byron. 


Such was my travelling costume 
For summer, in the south ; 

But, here, I let what beard I have 
Sprout out above my mouth — 


And wear a stiffened black cravat, 
And little hat aside, 

Tricolor'd buttons in my shirt, 
And waistcoat opened wide. 


I’ve spurs, too, though I cannot ride ; 
My coat’s as tight as wax; 

Which, only when we’re by ourselves, 
I’m suffered to relax. 


But, never mind about my dress, 
’Tis half to please my aunt; 

And when she’s gone, 1’ll please myself 
In all that now I can’t. 


Indeed, when travelling along, 
I couldn’t write to you ; 
There’s such a rout when one’s “ en route,” 
One knows not what to do. i 


The dirty inns were all alike ; 
The towns seemed all the same ; | 
We just took time to search the book 
And find each ugly name. 


But, sometimes, we were sadly plagued 
With something to be seen ; 

And then I often wished myself 

With you at Turnham Green. 
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They’d make us climb long flights of stairs, 
To see some boasted view, 

Not half so fine as Hampstead Heath! 
Upon my word, ’tis true ! 


And once, in coming up the Rhine, 
They took me in to go 

Quite up a hill, that I could see 
Much better from below. 


Twas called the famous Drachenfeldt : 
And when I asked for why ; 

The only answer I could get 
Was, “ Byron once passed by.” 


Some travellers must see every thing, 
Or never are content ; 

So, after that, I shunned such folks 
Wherever else I went. 


We paid a shameful price to see 
The Three Kings of Cologne : 

There’s nothing but an iron cage, 
With bits of rotten bone ! 


They boasted much, too, of their wines, 
And said they’d every sort ; 

And yet — methinks you'll scarce believe — 
They’d not a glass of port! 


At length we got to Switzerland, 
And then began to climb 

By frightful precipices, which 
Some people call sublime. 


I had determined not to stare 
At any thing I saw; 

But could not help it at the Alps, 
Whose tip-tops never thaw. 


But still they cannot be compared 
To our own hills and groves ; 

For, though they’re very high, they’re like 
A row of sugar-loaves. 


The Simplon road goes winding through, 
With dangerous places round : 

For my own part, [ much prefer 
A drive on level ground. 


And then, for that which sounds so fine, 
“ The blue Italian sky!” 

Oh, how I longed for London smoke ! 
I thought that I should fry. 


I got a blister on one cheek, 
Another on my nose, 

And, when I went to bed at night, 
Was stung from head to toes. 


They wanted me to go to all 

The galleries in Rome, 
But, when I’d been to two or three, 
I chose to stay at home. 
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For why go gaping every day 
At pictures ’gainst a wall? 

When you’ve seen one lot, ’tis the same 
As if you’d seen ’em all. 


Then Trajan’s pillar ’s but a post 
To our own monument : 

Indeed ’twas disappointment all, 
At each place where I went. 


The Vatican ’s made up of stairs, 
And galleries with props, 

And rooms stuck full of stones, aud things 
One sees in curious shops. 


There paintings, tombstones, images, 
Are ranged in many a line ; 

And one, without arms, legs, or head, 
They tell you ’s wondrous fine ! 


a The Colosseum ’s nothing like 

The one we have in town: 
There’s only one side standing now, 
i The rest has tumbled down ! 


The famed Pantheon can’t compare 
With Brighton riding-school : 

I thought the guide had shewn me wrong, 
Or took me for a fool. 


They say St. Peter’s is more fine 
Than our St. Paul’s, but why 

I cannot tell; though this I know, 
It does not look so high. 


I don’t know what we should have done 
Throughout our tedious stay 

At Rome, unless we'd met the Browns, 
And that passed time away. 


At Naples, too, as if for spite, 
Vesuvius wouldn’t smoke; 

Pompeii ’s only heaps of dirt ; 
And Virgil’s tomb a joke. 


And Herculaneum’s but a hole, | 
Down which you go with lights : 
But, long before we got there, I | 


Was tired of seeing sights. 


And Pestum was a shocking bore 
That gave us aching bones, 

Jolting, three tedious days, to see 
Some stupid rows of stones ! 


And Baia and the country round, ! 
Where guides point every minute 

At something which one can’t make out — 
There’s really nothing in it. 


The bay ’s just like another bay ; 
And Pausillippo’s grot 

Is but a tunnel in a hill, 

Through which the jarvies trot. 
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The heat then drove us back near Rome, 
In hopes of getting colder : 

The pope ’s just like the other priests, 
Only a little older. 


We lodged at Tivoli; and there 
Some famous man, or poet, 

Of ancient Rome, once had a house: 
So they pretend to shew it. 


At Florence I got angry quite — 
I’d scarcely passed the door 

Of its famed gallery, ere I saw 
The things I’d seen before. 


The same stone images and busts, 
All standing cheek by jowl ; 

Old, ugly heads, not fit to make 
An English barber's poll. 


But that’s the way they take you in, 
At every place you go 

To see great daubs against the wall, 
And statues ranged below ! 


Talk of a Venice gondola! 
’Tis but a clumsy wherry, 

With black-cloth cabin, like a hearse 
That takes a corpse to bury. 


The city stands quite in the sea, 
So has no fine approaches : 
But the most curious thing of all 
Is — they’ve no hackney-coaches ! 


The Bridge of Sighs, which, they pretend, 
Poetic minds arouses, 

Is nothing but a little room 
That’s stuck between two houses ! 


_— ceed eaies 


And the Rialto’s but one arch 
Across a wide canal, 

Where butchers, fishmongers, and Jews, 
In filth and noise cabal. 


| Their vaunted sign, stuck on a pole, 

Is really most absurd — 

} The winged “ Lion of St. Mark!” 
’Tis neither beast nor bird ! 


They talk a deal of Lombardy ; 
But all that I shall say 

Is, ’twas so hot, that we were all 
Half-melted by the way. 


! We met the Jones’s at Milan, 

Where they’ve some pleasant drives ; 
And there again we found the Browns 

} And Smiths, with both their wives. 


They boast of the Cathedral there ; 
And, really, ’tis a sight 

For those who’ve seen but few : for me, 

I think it much too white. 
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We saw Lake Major and its isles, 

Which scarcely are worth seeing ; 
And bronze St. Carlo* by its side, 
Like a great human being. 


We stopped at Turin one whole night, 
But got there very late ; 

However, I found time to see 
The streets were all quite straight. 


And then we crossed the Alps again, 
By going up and down 

Over Mount Cenis; and, at Aix, 
We took up Peter Brown. 


Geneva’s nothing, were it not 
For watches, seals, and rings, 

And chains, and No, I won't tell; but 
I’ve bought you several things. 





! We went to Chamouni, because 
They said that we must go; 

And, though the sun was blazing hot, 

: Saw lots of ice and snow! 


You see I’ve mentioned only things 
Of which folks talk and write ; . 
Were I to tell you all I saw, 
’T would fill your album quite. 


I shan’t pretend to write of France, 
Which everybody ’s seen ; 

And so, from Switzerland to here, 
Skip all the towns between. 


Well, here we met the Browns again, 
Aunt Dobbs, and Uncle Twigg : — , 
My aunt has purchased three silk gowns, 
And uncle sports a wig! 


I’ve nothing more to see ; but still 
A winter here, they say, 

Gives one “ the finish.” So, it seems, f 
We are obliged to stay. 


: 
That I have travelled I am glad, ; 
Because I feel I’ve got 
A something, though I really can’t : 
Describe exactly what. 


But you will see when I come home. 

I think I shall despise } 
The fellows who have always lived 

Beneath our cloudy skies. 


Yet, Mary, pray believe it true! 
’Mid all that I have seen, 

There’s nothing half so dear to me 
As you and Turnham Green. 


* The colossal statue of St. Carlo Borromeo, at Arona. 


. 

















A poem, says Horace, is a picture. 
Is not the converse of the proposition 
as true? Poet and artist, however, 
would both err, if they carried either 
maxim to extremes. Darwin and Fos- 
brooke wrote poems on the principle 
of using only precise images of pic- 
turesque effect, chiefly founded upon 
the sense of vision. We know not 
that either can be said to have pros- 
pered in so partial an aim, and must 
be ignorant of this branch of literature 
altogether to assert that it is or has 
been approved by the judicious. It 
has been justly said, that the very re- 
membrance of * blind Thamyris and 
blind Mzonides” might have induced 
hesitation before such a theory was 
adopted. A poem, therefore, is some- 
thing more than a picture, since it 
admits of images derived from the ear, 
the taste, the touch, and the smell, as 
well as the eye. In a similar manner 
a picture, though it may be truly said 
to be a poem in a certain sense, is at 
the same time something different. It 
may, indeed, suggest impressions of 
all the senses ; but its direct province 
is with the sense of vision, and only 
through the medium of sight may it 
excite the soul. 

The president of the Royal Academy 
is commendable, not only as a painter, 
but as a poet, and will therefore take 
the above observations in good part. 
We indeed hope that the motto to 
this year’s catalogue, Non seppon tutti 
Jar bené tutte le cose, &c. (which is, 
by the by, far more to the purpose 
than generally happens), may not be 
applied by the malicious as a re- 
flection upon the president himself, 
who is far from being a proficient in 
“ tutte le cose,” and is less to be com- 
mended for what he produced with 
his pencil than for what he once exe- 
cuted with his pen. If there be any 
thing that can reconcile us to the 
neglect of theoretical studies, it is 
Sir Martin Suee’s own example ; 
which demonstrates how little they of 
themselves alone conduce to superiority 
in practice. He affords a still more 
striking instance than his predecessor, 
Sir Joshua, of the difference between 

laying down doctrine to others and 
adhering to it ourselves. With enthu- 
Siastic admiration of Michael Angelo 
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upon his lips, Reynolds affected an en- 
tirely opposite style of art, and founded 
his merits upon qualities scorned by the 
great Florentine master. So, too, does 
Sir Martin appear entirely to forget his 
counsels and precepts, as soon as he 
takes his palette in hand. Never very 
powerful, he is this season more than 
usually tame, whether the fault rests 
with himself or those who have sat to 
him. In his large portrait of the king, 
the grandeur of drapery and robes has 
been in his favour; but in all the rest 
he stands lower than some others in 
the Academy. His colouring is rather 
plausible than meritorious, and too in- 
discriminate withal ; nearly the same 
complexion prevailing in every face: 
while to none has he imparted much 
of character or expression. His por- 
trait of Lady Vivian (No. 57) looks 
neither like truth nor flattery, but has 
a kind of wax-work air about it and 
a vagueness of drawing that are very 
far from captivating ourselves. Our 
wonder increases, however, when we 
find the President venturing to chal- 
lenge a comparison with his immediate 
predecessor, whose charming and ani- 
mated portraits of children, replete 
with the most winning graces peculiar 
to that age, are so strong in the recol- 
lection of every one. The two children 
in No. 108 are intended to look parti- 
cularly innocent, nor do we deny that 
they do so; yet there was no occasion 
to make their innocence of such a 
sheepish cast. Both (the elder one 
especially) seem to be over-acting the 
part the artist has given them, to a 
degree that borders upon silliness: so 
far the portrait of Sir J. Campbell’s 
son (No. 161) has the advantage of 
them, and, although not particularly 
striking in itself, is quite as good as 
any thing Sir Martin exhibits this 
year. 

Out of several hundred pictures in 
this year’s exhibition, there are hardly 
half-a-score that can claim to belong 
to historical or poetical painting ; and 
some of these might be more correctly 
termed anecdote pictures: for beyond 
such subjects very few now-a-days 
aspire. We require not to be told, 
that even productions of this descrip- 
tion are preferable to much that has 
hitherto been palmed upon the world 
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under the imposing title of historical 
painting, while it has, in fact, been 
little else than graphic bombast, un- 
meaning show, and pompous frivolity. 
Equally ready are we to admit, that 
among the more familiar subjects — 
those which do not aspire even to the 
dignity of anecdote—there are many 
that may be viewed with pleasure en 
passant, yet no great number which a 
collector would care to possess; al- 
though we observed none of those low, 
vulgar “comicalities” upon canvass, 
which we have frequently met with, 
and which seem intended only to be 
translated into “popular prints,” to 
attract a crowd at a shop-window. We 

may deceive ourselves, but we trust 
that the day for such ‘manufacture is 
going by; and, indeed, it is astonishing 
how it could ever have obtained pa- 
tronage — that is, purchasers — since 
people rarely buy pictures without the 
intention of displaying them, and no 
one could hang up “ furniture” pro- 
ductions of this class without betraying 
the vulgarity of his own taste. If those 
who give us mere graphic buffoonery 
conceive, either that they are treading 
in the steps of Hogarth or countenanced 
by his example, they err most deplor- 
ably. Hogarth was frequently coarse, 
but not often vulgar; his unpolished 
energy was that of a mind which, con- 
scious of its integrity of moral purpose, 
disregarded mere pharisaical decorum 
—the decorum that is more scrupulous 
as to expressions than as to meanings, 
and is less shocked at immorality at- 
tired comme il faut, than at the honest 
reprobation of vicious feeling and cri- 
minal indulgence. Some wholesome, 
although homely-expressed, ethic les- 
son, discovers itself in nearly every 
one of his productions ; and although 
we neither admire nor defend his in- 
delicacies, as such, we do not consider 
them as the offspring of a corrupt 
mind, or likely to corrupt by seductive 
allurement. He did not exactly paint, 
indeed, virginibus puerisque; neither 
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did Shakespeare himself always so 
write: still a depraved taste alone 
will direct its attention to, and espe- 
cially single out from their works, what 
is objectionable in itself, and, by se- 
parating such parts from the rest, ex- 
hibit them distinct from the antidote 
of their context. Perhaps none of our 
modern humourists of the pencil have 
ever been guilty of the offences against 
propriety which Hogarth allowed him- 
self; most certainly they have never, 
like him, attempted to instruct, to 
warn, to correct : their utmost ambi- 
tion is to divert by graphic farce and 
joke; yet even when they do exhibit 
some cleverness on the part of the 
painter, jokes upon canvass are apt to 
become wearisome and dull as soon as 
the first surprise has worn off.* 

When, by first descending to them 
himself, a man can elevate such sub- 
jects to a higher grade, and infuse into 
them (as Hogarth did) some strong 
redceming quality, he may safely be 
left to pursue that track ; yet, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, most of those 
who conceive they have a talent fer it, 
do so on no better ground than their 
consciousness that they have no talent 
for any thing superior—that, in any 
thing more elevated, their failure would 
be signal. 

We have said that there are this season 
very few pieces that aspire to the rank of 
legitimate historical painting. Is not, 
then, the lion ofthe exhibition, WILKIeE’s 
“ Columbus iu the Convent of La Ra- 
bida,” to all intents and purposes an 
historical subject? It is an admirable 
picture, nevertheless; and if not quite 
equal to any work of any master, old 
or new, is yet, at any rate, one of the 
best ever produced in this country. 
It has all the action, all the expression, 
the subject admits — is founded upon 
an anecdote of high historical value— 
and were it a group of portraits by a 
contemporary of the characters here 
introduced, would then possess an his- 
toric interest of the strongest kind: 


* The late Michael Sharp may be said to have completely wrecked himself upon 


this fatal quicksand of vulgar drollery. 


With talents that promised to raise him to 


distinction, and which, had they been properly directed, would have earned for him 


an honourable reputation, 


he chose to enter upon the meanest and most con- 


temptible walk of his art,—to paint mere fun and whim ; until at length he sunk into 


downright imbecility both of ideas and execution. 


Many of his later productions 


were no better than mac ulatur,— what no one would give house-room to, except it 


were in a servants’-hall, or else in the “ travellers’-room”’ of an inn. 


Nev ertheless, 


some of them were puffed off at the time of their appearance ; but it would not do: 
poor Sharp fairly painted himself down ; and at last went out of the world without a 


single newspaper's saying “ Good bye” to him. 
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for such, in fact, they might almost 
be taken. There is an air of veracity 
so forcibly impressed upon the whole, 
that the artist appears to have drawn 
from actual observation rather than 
from his own ideas. There is a quiet, 
unaffected simplicity, that is truly 
captivating; no aiming at effect, no 
theatrical display, no mere filling-up, 
none of that exuberance that is fre- 
quently poured forth in order to catch 
attention, and divert it from the pau- 
perism and meagreness of the painter’s 
imagination. The colouring is forci- 
ble, yet sober; the execution truly ad- 
mirable, finished, without being at all 
laboured, and free and masterly, al- 
though the reverse of negligent. The 
details are most happily managed, 
most carefully worked up, yet not in 
the least obtrusive. There is, for in- 
stance, a silver tankard upon the table, 
which, although kept duly subordinate, 
as a mere accessory, would, if detached 
from the rest, form a very fine bit of 
* still-life.” There are two minor sub- 
jects by Wilkie, the “ First Ear-ring” 
(No. 86), and “ Sancho Panza in the 
Days of his Youth” (No. 127). The 
former of these is in a rather light and 
sketchy manner, and equally slight 
in subject,—a familiar incident, yet 


happily told, and expressed with a- 
ppl) P 


sufficient relish of comic humour. In 
the tanned-hide urchin we are presented 
with a well-conceived image of the fu- 
ture squire to the renowned Quixote, 
the antithesis to his master in chivalric 
enthusiasm, yet confessedly his co- 
partner in fame. He is altogether, 
nationally and phrenologically, marked 
out for the cunning, anti-romantic 
Sancho—the lover of good cheer and 
shrewd proverbs. This little picture 
is a charming specimen of colouring, is 
freely handled, and, although not highly, 
is studiously finished. 

Unless our memory deceives us, 
Eastiake’s “ Peasants on a Pilgrimage 
to Rome” (No. 114) is a subject that 
has been before, although differently, 
treated by him; and is one too con- 
genial with his penchant for Italian 
peasantry and their costume not to 
exhibit much of his peculiar talent, 
and that to advantage: at the same 
time it does not please us so well as 
most of his banditti groups, which had 
a certain quality of originality our eye 
misses here. The scene, however, is 
picturesque enough, and conveys a 
more honest than flattering idea of 
VOL, XII, NO. LXVII. 
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Catholic devotion of that frequently 
sincere, though superstitious and idola- 
trous feeling, which calls up so much 
transport at the first coming in sight 
of the “ Holy City.” 

Uwrns also treats us with a tid-bit 
of Catholicism in No. 283, the “ Festa 
della Madonna del Arco ;” but there 
is a great deal of puerility in this 
artist’s works—one of the hundred 
who paint Italian subjects in the same 
manner. 

In his “ Vow of the Ladies and the 
Peacock” (No. 270), MacC ise is not 
only not sparing of figures, but actually 
prodigal of them; and may almost be 
said to have put a quartetto of pictures 
upon onecanvass. It does not often hap- 
pen that our artists afford any occasion 
for complaining of exuberance ; but we 
do think that in this instance the sub- 
ject would have been all the better had 
there been less variety and more unity 
in it,—there being too much by-play, 
too many episodical groups, that divert 
attention from what should be the prin- 
cipal point of interest; and this want 
of unity is the rather felt because some 
of the episodes are treated more con 
amore, as it appears to us, than the 
main action. The picture is of a 
most ambitious order, nevertheless, 
and exhibits equal promptitude both 
of mind and hand. Great mastery of 
pencil is displayed, and wonderful faci- 
lity of execution. There are beauties in 
this production of no ordinary quality ; 
it manifests equal fertility of ideas and 
ability in embodying them; an eye 
for colour, and facility of design ; in- 
vention and character. After all, too, 
Mr. MacClise’s error—if error it be 
to have put forth too much strength — 
is of a sufficiently laudable kind; nor 
should we be sorry to find it infectious, 
as there are many who would be greatly 
benefited by receiving the contagion. 
He is inspired with the true spirit of 
romance—an imagination overflowing 
in action, and expending itself reck- 
lessly from a consciousness of inex- 
haustible opulence. The “ years that 
bring the philosophic mind” will find 
him a master indeed in this most de- 
lightful of the arts. 

It would be no very great compli- 
ment to Erry to say that even the 
most ordinary of his damsels eclipses 
the Pandora who is to preside over the 
Soanean museum. It is rather through 
excess than from deficiency of blan- 
dishments that his females are apt to 
E 
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offend— at least to startle the prudish. 
Some of them are “ archetypes of vo- 
luptuousness”-— more “ gymnastical” 
—Or, ras yeahauss aroyuuvevusves, than 
is altogether becoming, except in an 
academy of the living model; for 
Etty too frequently indulges in a pru- 
rient obtrusion of nudity upon the eye, 
as if willing to ascertain to what length 
his admirers will allow him to pro- 
ceed. “ Venus and her Satellites” 
(No. 94) is not altogether so striking 
an instance of this as some productions 
before exhibited by him. We appre- 
hend, however, he would not be 
mightily pleased were he to be told 
there is nothing whatever in it to sti- 
mulate the fancy. In fact, it breathes 
an air of Idalian luxuriousness all the 
more seductive for being refined into 
bewitching elegance. His “ Pheedria 
and Cymocles” (No. 310) is not in a 
more splendid, but in a more boudoir- 
like style — for “* meretricious” would 
seem too pointed an epithet; and the 
amorous pair who are so closely en- 
twined together in their tiny mother-of- 
pearl boat— perhaps the better to pre- 
serve its balance, seem to be altogether 
denizens of a holiday world, where 
people can live most jollily without 
any more substantial fare than tran- 
sports and kisses. Etty is apt to 
poetise with his pencil much after the 
fashion that Darwin piqued himself 
upon painting with his pen, rather too 
flowerily and lusciously : they cloy us 
with sweets till we feel surfeited and 
out of conceit with them. This ar- 
tist’s ladies are addicted to attitudinis- 
ing more than decorum warrants ; yet 
few of them throw themselves into 
such unseemly postures as one of 
those in No. 325 (** Wood-nymphs 
Sleeping”): we might almost fancy 
that satyrs as well as the graces occa- 
sionally inspire him, and direct his 
pencil. As we cannot notice every 
one of his subjects, we shall, in addi- 
tion to the preceding, mention only 
“the Bridge of Sighs, Venice” (No. 
235), for a peculiar moonlight effect, 
in which the painter has perhaps sought 
to encroach too much on the poet’s 
province. He has endeavoured to give 
sentiment to stonework, and make 
colours perform the office of words. 
While Turner delights to fling a misty 
indistinctness over his must sunny 
scenes, and introduces in the broad- 
est light of day, figures, buildings, 
and other objects, of such hazy, air- 
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woven tenuity that they seem to flicker 
before our eyes, Etty has here shewn 
noontide glare and garishness contend- 
ing with night for mastery. As the 
moon itself is not visible, only the 
intense violet-blue of the sky, with a 
star sparkling upon it, informs us what 
is the luminary whose beams are thus 
powerful. Every outline is so sharp 
and cutting, the colours so ‘ uncor- 
rupt” and clear, that this picture has 
the look of being a piece of inlay work 
or veneering. It would be doing in- 
justice to this great artist were we to 
pretermit his “* Warrior Arming” (No. 
287), which is characterised by a grand 
and noble expression, and a fine head 
of antique chivalry, testifying a master’s 
mind and hand. It is, in fact, a spe- 
cimen of the beau ideal which cannot 
be too highly praised. 

We regret to say that Hrtron has but 
one subject ; and our regret is not un- 
mingled with disappointment at being 
obliged to add that, instead of being 
an historical one, it is of a kind which 
possesses neither novelty nor interest 
in itself. ‘ Nymph and Cupid” is as 
trite a theme as the Roman Catholic 
“ Madonna and Child.” It is, how- 
ever, a fine picture. There is an ex- 
quisite tone of suavity in the colour- 
ing, and not a little mazveté in the 
figure of the infantine Cupid; if we 
are not mistaken, he bears a striking 
similarity of physiognomy to Sir Jo- 
shua’s Puck. Still, however creditable 
the work is in itself, it is not commen- 
surate with the artist’s powers, who 
must have felt himself in the situation 
of Hercules employed at the distaff. 

For admirable propriety and correct- 
ness of execution, we have few artists 
who can more safely be recommended 
as a model than Epwin LanpDseEER; 
and he may all the more safely be 
pointed out as such, because exempt 
from any of those obvious peculiarities 
upon which a copyist can fasten. They 
who could follow him, would hardly 
need any other guide than the one he 
has chosen, and to whom he faithfully 
adheres — Nature itself. The felicity 
with which he expresses its most deli- 
cate and evanescent nuances, is a secret 
he could not divulge, were he ever so 
much inclined to do so. It consists 
in something very far superior to mere 
accuracy, for, like a mirror, it softens 
and irradiates what it reflects. With 
powerful truth of local colouring, he 
knows also how to combine the most 
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captivating general colour, and a li- 
quid transparency of tone that is most 
grateful to the eye. That department 
of the art which he has selected for 
himself, is very far from being the most 
elevated or the most intellectual; but 
it must be admitted that he has con- 
ferred upon it, if not positive dignity, 
a refinement of which it might be 
thought scarcely susceptible: and it 
is more meritorious to ennoble a lower 
rank of art than to degrade and vul- 
garise a higher one, as generally hap- 
pens when our painters attempt sub- 
jects that call for intellectual qualities, 
for passion, or imagination. No. 303, 
“ Favourites, the property of H.R.H. 
Prince George of Cambridge,” would 
alone justify all that we have said of 
Landseer. Much is it to be wished, 
that every one of those who undertake 
to paint “ladies” or “ gentlemen,” 
would exhibit along with such subjects 
the spirit, the truth, and the happy 
non so che, which give such interest 
and animation to those portraits of a 
dog and horse, and to all the acces- 
sories of the composition. As gene- 
rally represented, portraits of horses, 
however satisfactory they may be to 
those who look at them with the eye 
of a groom or a jockey, are graphic 
abominations, fitter to swing upon 
sign-posts than to be hung up in gilt 
frames. But it is to “ A Scene in the 
Grampians— the Drover’s Departure ” 
(No. 167), that particular attention 
must be directed. This is the crown- 
ing picture of the exhibition. Here, 
in exquisite developement, we detect 
all Landseer’s peculiar excellences. 
It is impossible to praise the grouping 
too highly ; both men and animals are 
equally well executed. Every part is 
so beautifully detailed, that no speci- 
fication is possible of distinct beauties, 
else we would select the hen defending 
her chickens against the little dog. 
The execution, it may be safely said, 
cannot be surpassed. Cows, bulls, 
sheep, all are lifelike—nay, all are 
living. In fine, though there be no 
particular point of interest, the entire 
performance is full of elaborate and 
characteristic finish. 

This is lofty praise—yet let us not 
be misunderstood. This picture is the 


best, certainly, in this year’s academy : 
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it is, however, not the best in that wider 
school, the world. It is far from being 
a key-picture ; and, if this be not such, 
we must look in vain for one in the 
present exhibition. This is a sad want. 
We have nothing, consequently, by 
which to compare and contrast the 
different works. Of the most worthy 
productions, cleverness is the proper 
characteristic. If this be all we can 
say of the greater efforts, what shall be 
now said of the less? Reader, permit 
us a few rematks. 

Had Mr. Bell succeeded with the 
notable scheme he would fain have 
prevailed upon Sir John Soane to 
patronise, it is possible that the same 
principle would by this time have 
been extended to the other arts, and 
painters, as well as architects, have 
been debarred from practising, unless 
duly qualified by taking a degree, and 
obtaining a diploma. Similar testimo- 
nials of professional capability might 
also very properly be made a sine qua 
mon in the case of those who practise 
either as poets or novelists ; for that 
there are quacks and interlopers in all 
these professions, as well as in that of 
architecture, no one who is in the least 
acquainted with them can doubt. Ne- 
vertheless, it may be questioned whether 
any real advantage would be gained 
by such a scheme, or the public at all 
better secured against impostors and 
pretenders than at present. Unluckily, 
no one has yet hit upon any infallible 
test as respects taste. There is no un- 
erring standard of orthodoxy in such 
matters ; consequently, that must be 
left altogether out of the question, and 
the candidates could be examined only 
in what appertains to the mere mecha- 
nical part of their respective pursuits. 
A diploma for painting might, indeed, 
be reasonably refused to one who 
could not draw a decent outline; an 
ignorance of grammar would afford 
just ground for sending back a can- 
didate ambitious of setting up as a 
manufacturer either of poetry or of 
fashionable novels; and an aspirant 
for the honours of translatorship would 
hardly be allowed to pass his examina- 
tion, if unable to construe a sentence 
in any of the languages from which he 
purposes to overturn foreign books into 
his own vernacular tongue. * 


* Had such wholesome regulation existed, Bowring would never have set up as 


translator-general from all the tongues and dialects throughout Europe. 


5 


every one of his “‘ specimens” bears strong internal evidence of the manner in which 
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When we find so many inferior pro- 
ductions admitted into exhibitions, it 
would be altogether preposterous to 
suppose that a colle ge for artists would 
exclude candidates on the mere grounds 
of insufficiency, while a Royal Academy 
makes no scruple of receiving, and so 
far giving some sanction to, things that 
are as little creditable to them as judges, 
as to the ability of their authors. We 
believe the evil must be left to correct 
itself, When the public shall cease to 
tolerate mediocrity on the one hand, 
and sheer extravagance on the other; 
when it shall demand a higher intel- 
lectual tone—more study on the part 
of artists —a more sterling and equable 
degree of merit in their works,—we 
may begin to hope for a change, which 
now we dare hardly anticipate. 

To say the truth, we have strong 
doubts in our own mind whether, as 
at present conducted, the different 
annual exhibitions are altogether cal- 
culated to bring about such a result. 
Undoubtedly they give a certain sti- 
mulus: the question is, whether that 
stimulus is a salutary one? Exbibi- 
tions themselves are almost certain of 
being encouraged : they afford a cheap 
amusement, and every visitor is sure of 
the pleasure of hunting after something 
to his own peculiar taste; yet unless 
he bring some judgment along with 
him, he is not likely to be burdened 
by any that he will carry away after 
lounging an hour or so amidst an in- 
discriminate mass of pictures. That 
there must be a vast alloy of medio- 
crity, including much that does not 
rise even to the level of respectability, 


may be inferred from the number of 


productions annually received; else, 
were quantity any criterion of merit, 
England would at this moment rank 
as high for its proficiency in painting 
as almost any other nation, ancient or 
modern. The Royal Academy, and 
not that body alone, but those who 
have the management of other exhibi- 
tions, err not a little in reversing a 
sound maxim, transposing it into the 


they were manufactured ; 
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new reading of multa haud multum 
Convenience, rather than any discre- 
tionary principle of selection, seems to 
be their guide; since, without attri- 
buting to them such a degree both of 
unfairness and bad policy as to reject 
what is good, they certainly do conde- 
scend to hang up a very great deal that 
has nothing to recommend it to public 
notice— most probably for no better 
reason than because they can thus fill 
up many vacant spaces, ‘and cover all 
their walls fron top to botiom. In 
our opinion this system calls loudly 
for correction; for admitting that an 
alteration in it would not increase the 
number of good works, it would be a 
positive gain to decrease the number 
of these which verge upon the ignomi- 
nious distinction of being very bad. 
Exhibitions would no longer be clogged, 
as they now generally are, with so many 
pieces of painted and framed canvass, 
whose only merit is that they operate 
as foils to what deserve the name of 
pictures— causing even mediocre per- 
formances to appear respectable, in 
comparison with themselves. Were 
some little regard paid to quality, 
some preliminary ordeal established, 
it might be better both for the pro- 
fession and the public —certainly more 
creditable to those who officiate as ca- 
terers for the latter on such occasions. 
Artists —or we should perhaps say 
professional persons — would then have 
a twofold stimulus: they would be 
aware that they must exert themselves 
in order to make their performances 
pass muster; and they would also 
work with the consciousness of know- 
ing that nothing could be rejected for 
want of room, and that admission 
would imply—which at present it 
does not—some acknowledged merit. 
Specious cleverness and dexterity ra- 
ther abound than the contrary; but 
then it is for the most part a species 
of cleverness whose after-performances 
seldom fulfil its earlier promises, and 
a dexterity that settles down into a 
mere knack of practice. However 


otherwise the blande TS into which he has frequently fallen 
would be more unac countable than they now are. 


Not long ago, a German journal, 


then recently established, upset the iibersetzer, by confronting some soi-disant transla. 
tions by him from the Lettish with the originals,— printing the latter in one column, 


a verbatim German version in another, 


and Bowring’s translation in a third. In 
many instances the ideas were as dissimilar as they could well be 


; still, we do not 


say that the Doctor intended to impose upon his readers; we rather suspect that he 


was imposed upon himself : 


diplomas ! 


at all events, it seems he imposed upon himself a task 
to which he was unequal,—a fine illustration of the value of the Bell system of 
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successfully it may take with the 
public at first, talent of this descrip- 
tion rarely maintains its lustre long, 
but is neglected for something newer 
to the town, if not more deserving of 
its favour. Strenuous application in 
the path he has chalked out for himself, 
and study with the mind no less than 
with the hand, are indispensable even 
for the most gifted, if they would do 
justice to themselves, and not accept 
ephemeral applause instead of perma- 
nent fame. Now it unfortunately hap- 
pens that the ambition which looks to 
the former, rather than to the latter of 
these objects, is fostered more than 
there is any occasion for by the sys- 
tem of public exhibitions of pictures. 
Artists are apt, and not unnaturally so, 
to prefer the ready cash of popularity 
to the long-dated bills of sterling re- 
putation ; and, in order to secure the 
popularity, the taste of the many must 
be consulted in preference to that of 
the few. Accordingly we are of opi- 
nion, that although we have some able 
painters, they are more indebted to 
themselves for being so, than to such 
institutions for having made them so. 

“ Our heart is wae” for TurNeER. 
The “ Burning of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons” (No. 294) is a great 
curiosity. The light is that of an En- 
glish November day, while the flames 
are of more than November dulness. 
As the poetic style disdains to be 
cramped by matter of fact, we must, 
we suppose, excuse Mr. Turner for his 
pictorial amplification of the scenery, 
and the daring licenses and liberties 
he has taken with perspective, which 
do not exactly become one who is a 
professor of it. ‘ Keelmen heaving 
in Coals by Night” (No. 24) is thought 
highly of ; it is nevertheless a failure. 
The night is not night; and the keel- 
men and the coals are any thing. 
The “ Ehrenbreitstein” (No. 74) is, 
however, beautiful. His “ Venice” 
(No. 155), on the other hand, is a piece 
of brilliant obscurity ; where, depending 
entirely upon colour, he has dispensed 
with drawing and form, as unneces- 
sary for his purpose. As Mr. Turner 
seems to be afflicted with a singular 
delusion, and to fancy that in order 
to be poetical it is necessary to be al- 
most unintelligible, we would recom- 
mend him to go, and not only look at, 
but attentively study a “ Venice,” ofa 
very different character from his own 
— that exquisitely fine scene of the 
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“Grand Canal,” by Harding, in the 
Water-colour Exhibition. That is the 
genuine poetry, both of nature and of 
art, in such subjects! The architecture 
is beautifully expressed with all the 
feeling ofa painter: while the buildings 
are lucidly defined, no parts are harsh 
or obtrusive, but all made to contribute 
to the general effect: there is a power- 
ful breadth of execution, and the co- 
louring is glowing and brilliant, at the 
same time that it is free from artifice 
or exaggeration. We would further 
advise him to make use of the same 
opportunity, and examine Cattermole’s 
pieces there ; in which he may observe 
a masterly freedom of execution and 
original vigour of colouring, combined 
with a no less masterly intelligence of 
form. 

Purtiirps displays great power as 
a portrait-painter. There is an unaf- 
fected vigour both in his drawing 
and colouring, accompanied with a 
gracefulness of composition that, in- 
dependently of likeness, renders his 
works highly pleasing as pictures ; at 
the same time that it is impossible 
to question their fidelity as likenesses, 
the individuality of the persons being 
so markedly expressed. Mrs. Preston 
(No. 38) is a fine specimen of his ta- 
lent; a charmingly painted figure of a 
lady, who, although past her first bloom, 
retains attractions which the artist’s 
pencil appears to have done justice to, 
without exaggerating them. A chast- 
ened elegance of taste displays itself 
throughout; and whether it be that of 
the lady herself, or of the artist for 
her, the style of her dress offers a 
model of simplicity combined with 
richness. The prevailing colours are 
so chosen as to set off the complexion 
to advantage, and nothing can be more 
happily imagined than the ensemble of 
her whole attire, which preserves a 
most felicitous medium between that 
frigid plainness with which some paint- 
ers rather drape than dress their sitters, 
unwilling, perhaps, to have any thing 
at all to do with so mutable a concern 
as fashion; and that excess of finery 
with which others heap them, in hope 
of thereby making them look like per- 
sons of consequence. No changes of 
fashion can possibly render obsolete 
the beauty of dress which is truly be- 
coming in itself; and in this respect 
the artists of the present day have a 
decided advantage over Sir Joshua 
and his contemporaries, who, unless 
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they chose to put their female sitters 
into complete masquerade, had to con- 
tend with the most preposterously un- 
natural sophistications of the female 
form and face.* It is true, Mr. 
Allan Cunningham would fain per- 
suade us, that there is much “ sim- 
plicity of costume” in Sir Joshua’s 
portrait of Mrs. Molesworth; never- 
theless, in our opinion, not only the 
dress but the whole figure is exceed- 
ingly quaint and formal, if compared 
with any thing short of an Egyptian 
mummy. 

There is also great merit in Gronce 
Patren’s “ Portrait of William Dick- 
enson, Esq. late M.P. for the county of 
Somerset’ (No, 286). It is, par excel- 
lence, a portrait. The same observation 
is ina Ra applicatte to his “ Rev. 
R. Dalton, late minister of St. Jude’s, 
Liverpool” (No. 138). Of both it may 
be remarked, that they are free from 
all that is foreign to the purpose of the 
picture. Neither is filled up with trash, 
as is the case with every other portrait 
in the rooms, with the single exception 
of Wilkie’s. But this artist has higher 
claims than these in the minds of those 
who recollect his  Cymon and Iphi- 
genia” last year. They will seek with 
anxiety his “ Venus caressing her fa- 
vourite Dove” (No. 194). Tenderness 
is the prevalent expression of this ex- 
quisite picture. Grace and gentleness 
constitute the character and sentiment 
of the composition. The attitude of 
the Venus, and the flattered sense of 
complacent gratitude with which the 
bird returns the attention of its mistress, 
is indicated in the action of the head, 
neck, and wing. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on what, for want 
of a better term, we will call the Calibre 
of Form—that noble and ideal style 
of limb by which the Elgin marbles 
are distinguished. The flesh, as to 
colour, is conceived in the same spirit 
as the form, and removed from the 
common and the actual. The subdued 
tone of light and shade, so far from 
impairing what would be esteemed by 
a vulgar mind the richness of the effect, 
contributes to what is really and pro- 
perly to be so termed in the estimation 
of the judicious. This work influences 
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the mind like a picture of Correggio’s, 
without his inaccuracy of drawing. 
The perfect and gentle gradation of 
light from the head to the feet gives a 
varied effect to each part, and preserves 
a due subordination from the principal 
point of interest in the centre, where 
the light highly illuminates the neck 
and shoulders of the Venus, and glances 
over the dove, which she is caressing, 
and melts in tender tints into the back- 
ground of foliage, which, though deep- 
ly subdued, possesses the transparent 
juiciness of Rembrandt. A few more 
brilliant touches in the centre were 
advisable ; the effect, on account of the 
excessive sofiness of the whole, being 
drowsy overmuch, and wanting in firm- 
ness and decision of contrast. We 
have before given this artist credit for 
the classical walk which he has as- 
sumed ; and we were particularly im- 
pressed with his merits in this respect, 
when we found that in this exhibition, 
as in the last, he stood alone in his 
attem pt, and, so far as he has prospered, 
in his attainment. It only remains to 
add, that the chastity of the style and 
tone of feeling and thought in which 
the picture is conceived and executed, 
bestows upon it a refinement which 
will recommend it to every spectator 
of cultivated taste, capable of enjoying 
the higher beauties of the fine arts. 
Concentrating their forces forms no 
part of the Royal Academy’s tactics, 
otherwise they would have selected 
Hart's “ Richard the First and the Sol- 
dan Saladin” (No. 395), as one of the 
ornaments of the great room, instead of 
hanging it up in the ante-room, where 
—we cannot say it is lost — but it does 
not make the display it would have 
done in the other. Mr. Hart is parti- 
cularly happy in his choice of subjects, 
—for, while he selects such as favour 
his peculiar forde in respect to romantic 
costume and accessories, he takes care 
that they shall not be deficient in his- 
toric importance and value. Although 
a matter of very secondary importance, 
it may be added that the dimensions 
of this picture are such as to render it 
not unfit for a moderately spacious 
apartment; though, as for the matter 
of that, we are inclined to question 






* If Mr. Pitt’s tax on hair-powder was the cause of that article being banished 
from the toilette, or even one among other causes, the premier would deserve the 
thanks of his countrymen, and particularly the painting part of them, for that most 
essential service ; although we suppose that such desirable result did not at all enter 


into his calculations. 
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whether size, as is generally alleged, 
operates unfavourably in regard to the 
cultivation of historical painting among 
us, when we behold canvasses ample 
enough to cover the side ofa wall, if 
not an “acre of ground,” occupied 
with “ family groups,” in which there is 
no grouping whatever. In fact, there 
is a performance that nearly answers 
to this description hanging opposite 
the picture we have been speaking of. 

ALLAN is an absentee —not from 
the walls of Somerset House, but from 
Scotland, which he has exchanged, 
and certainly without at all bettering 
himself, for a warmer, yet to him less 
genial clime; where he seems to feel 
himself so little at home, that we did 
not recognise him in the “ Moorish 
Love-letter’”? (No. 49). As a bit of 
pictorial romance, it is less romantic 
than any of Lewis’s Spanish scenes at 
the Water-colour Exhibition, which 
are marked by a descriptive vivacity 
and unaffected energy truly delightful. 

If Allan be a deserter from Scotland, 
Knicut— who, by the by, is as good a 
knight as any of those enrolled among 
the academicians— has travelled thither 
for a subject, and, what is more to the 
purpose, has treated it excellently well, 
for his “ ‘Tam O'Shanter” (No. 406) 
might have inspired Burns himself, 
had this painting preceded his poem 
in its date. The pencil of the artist 
has most successfully identified itself 
with the pen of the Scottish bard. 
We need not the quotation given from 
the latter to convince us that Tam is 
“o'er all the ills of life victorious.” 
His countenance, his attitude, attest it; 
nor do we remember ever to have seen 
the reckless gaiety of inebriety more 
ably expressed — with power, but per- 
fectly free from vulgar coarseness, on 
the part of the artist. The whole scene, 
too, consisting of only four figures, is 
well conceived; and the effect of the 
light thrown upon them from the fire 
is exceedingly well managed. We al- 
most fancy that we feel the cheerful 
blaze which irradiates the countenances 
of this merry quartetto group. The 
warmth of illumination reminds us of 
Scalken. 

Far be it from us to reproach the 
national taste for the encouragement 
it gives to portrait painting — being of 
Opinion, with the author of The Doctor, 
that it has its source in the more ami- 
able feelings of our nature; we only 
censure the taste for exhibiting indis- 
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criminately things that are recom- 
mended neither by their merit as pic- 
tures nor by any interest attached to 
the individuals whose faces they re- 
present. Among Bricos’s eight por- 
traits —for he this year exhibits no 
other subjects,— those of Charles 
Kemble and Mrs. Austin are attractive 
in both these respects ; not so the one 
of Mrs. Jameson, whose appearance 
little corresponds with the image we 
had formed of her from her writings. 
Wilkie’s portrait of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving is a very singular pro- 
duction. It is, notwithstanding, de- 
serving of consideration, as doubtless 
the qualities in it to which we might 
feel willing to object were not acci- 
dental, but elected. The artist evi- 
dently did not mean to give a mere 
likeness, as not a single feature re- 
sembles the original; yet the expres- 
sion is so perfect, that none can doubt 
a moment for whom it is intended, 
This effect is very remarkable: nothing, 
at the same time, was so like and unlike. 
The head, in fact, is ideal, and is treated 
in a Rembrandt style —the face being 
greatly enveloped in shade and illumi- 
nated by reflection. Wilkie has un- 
doubtedly a right to a caprice of this 
kind, however we might deny it to an 
inferior artist. His portrait of Sir James 
M‘Gregor is excellent. 

Bercnrey has done more service 
to his brother knight than to the exhi- 
bition,— his portraits serving well 
enough to keep S.r Martin’s in coun- 
tenance. Miss Emma Roberts, on the 
contrary, he seems to have put quite 
out of countenance,— so little does the 
face he has bestowed on her resemble 
that which Lover has given her. 

T. C. Tuompson has an excellent 
whole-length of the Bishop of Derry 
(No. 469), that deserved to have occu- 
pied a place in the great room, instead 
of being hung up amidst the flutter of 
drawings, miniatures, and medley sub- 
jects in the Antique Academy. It is in 
a bold yet chaste style, carefully pointed, 
and free from all trickery and artifice. 
His portrait of Mr. Spring Rice was 
one of the best works of its class ex- 
hibited last season, yet was not allowed 
to be seen to the greatest advantage ; 
although, had it exchanged places with 
some that were more conspicuous, the 
visitors would have been double gainers 
thereby. We should not at all object 
to there being so many places which 
the eye ¢an never explore, were we 
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sure they were invariably assigned to 
those productions which seem intended 
for modest retirement and shade. In- 
stead of which, however well they may 
observe their own bye-laws, the Aca- 
demy do not attend to the laws of com- 
position,— for they frequently thrust 
into the back-ground what would bear 
to be displayed, and drag into the 
fore-ground what might very judi- 
ciously be put as far out of sight as 
possible. They have poked poor old 
Coke (No. 222) quite into a corner ; 
yet we do not blame them for that, 
because, although he looks rather mi- 
serable there, and as if conscious of the 
affront, we are not quite certain that he 
would cut a better figure any where else. 
Had they treated Oxrver’s “ Portraits 
of Sisters” (No. 334) after the same 
fashion, or rather put them topmost, 
above all the crowd, we are certain 
that, however displeased the artist 
might have been, the ladies would 
have had no reason to complain of any 
injury. In giving this hint, we are 
perfectly disinterested, since it is we 
who should have been losers, and have 
been deprived of the amusement of 
contemplating one of the most seriously 
droll productions in the whole exhibi- 
tion. Doubtless the Academy would 
rather receive such subjects from Mr. 
Oliver as his “ Mouse and Filberts” 
(No. 240)—not quite so delectable a 
combination as “* Wine and Walnuts” 
—or his “* Puss” (No. 373), than any 
other kind of portraiture. What sort 
of a subject was turned out to make 
way for hisGrimalkin we cannot divine ; 
since, notwithstanding she is far more 
comely than either of the two ladies, 
we should as soon have expected to 
find living “ pusses” as this painted 
one within the exhibition-rooms of the 
Royal Academy. Nothing can be 
more disagreeably and uncleverly na- 
tural,— for it has no more pretensions 
to rank as a work of art than a stuffed 
cat with artificial eyes would, which is 
exactly what it looks like. In the 
great room there is the head of a lap- 
dog, a beautiful little spaniel, by Ed- 
win Landseer (No. 130), which is the 
very antipode to “ Puss.” That it is 
more natural, more deceptive, than the 
cat, we dare not affirm ; but, although 
it shews little more than the animal’s 
head, with a bit of Llue riband round 
lis neck, it is quite a picture,—not a 
dull pattern, such as, when samplers 
were in date, a school-girl would have 
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worked upon one;—it has all the 
living expression of nature, set off by 
the happiest execution of art. How- 
ever, if any old ladies wish to have 
their favourite tabbies’ likenesses taken 
to their perfect satisfaction, we would 
recommend Oliver to them rather than 
Landseer : we cannot afford to spare the 
latter for such humdrum work as that. 
Mr. Oliver may shew exemplary dis- 
cretion in treating the public, as he an- 
nually does, with plates of walnuts 
and baskets of filberts ; and, as we have 
said, doubtless the Academy hang up 
his pictures of that kind with the view 
of excluding, if possible, his portraits : 
in which latter he evidently gets quite 
ultra crepidam, and exemplifies more 
strikingly than is desirable the unde- 
niable truth couched in their motto. 
There are likewise many others, 
whose performances would serve as 
a literal—by far too literal a trans- 
lation of the same; inasmuch as 
they convince us it is not every one 
who understands every thing, namely, 
every thing that he has occasion for in 
a single picture. Some succeed well 
enough in painting objects, who are 
utterly unable to produce any subject ; 
others give us colour with the omission 
of drawing, or else, vice versd, drawing 
with little more than dead colouring. 
There are those who paint entirely for 
effect at a certain distance, closer than 
which the spectator should not ap- 
proach, if he would not be shocked 
by trowelling and daubing; while the 
pictures of others require to be very 
closely looked into indeed, in order 
to detect all that exactitude in their 
minutie which constitutes their chief 
recommendation. Rarely, indeed, are 
we struck by any of that poetical in- 
vention which may be applied even to 
the most prosaic materials, so as to 
invest them with all the charm of no- 
velty ; not because foreign to nature, 
but because the artist knows how to 
bring out and set in the most forcible 
light those qualities which most others 
having but imperfectly felt, have still 
more imperfectly described. Portrait 
painting itself, which seems least of all 
favourable to it, far from excluding 
this kind of invention, admits of it 
in a higher degree than the gene- 
rality of those who practise are aware. 
A happy turn of attitude, be it ever 
so little, from any of those usually 
employed, an attention to character- 
istic air and expression, will go far 
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towards producing a decided origin- 
ality. 

As an academician, Lestre ought 
perhaps to have had precedence of no- 
tice bestowed upon him; yet, as we 
are not very methodical in our exami- 
nation, he will hardly consider what we 
have done him an intentional slight. He 
has two pictures, both of which are very 
cleverly painted, and shew much abi- 
lity ; and are, withal, of a class likely 
to captivate the multitude,— of course 
we mean the multitude who pay their 
shillings at Somerset House; yet, in 
our opinion, both the subjects are of 
an ungrateful kind, being hardly worth 
the pains that have been bestowed upon 
them. Neither of them is by any 
means so well imagined as his “* Sancho 
and the Duchess,” or the “ Dinner 
Scene at Page’s House ;” nor do we 
think that even as pictures they are in 
any degree superior or equal to that of 
the “‘ Grosvenor Family.” In that of 
“ Columbus and the Egg” (No. 89), 
the incident upon which the subject 
is founded is little more than an epi- 
sode in a showy banquet scene ; and 
in itself is one of those which rather 
lose than gain any thing by being re- 
presented to the eye. Gulliver's In- 
troduction to the Queen of Brobdig- 
nag’’(No. 131), is even more objection- 
able,—for the Brobdignagians appear 
no other than ordinary-sized people— 
and all perfectly English ones, by the 
by--while Gulliver himself might be 
mistaken for a tiny puppet, instead ofa 
living figure, placed upon the table, 
and which they are all admiring. The 
surprise variously expressed on the 
different countenances is well hit of; 
and the whole is in that respect so 
pleasingly natural, that we only regret 
the artist did not either invent or select 
some less trivial subject for the exer- 
cise of his pencil. ‘The subject per- 
haps is better suited to the style which 
Mr. Leslie has fallen into of late than 
one more dignified would be,—for it 
is almost too deceptive to observe the 
due bounds of pictorial illusion. It 
is possible to make pictures too much 
like realitiesx—so much so, that the 
figures become akin to waxwork and 
real dresses. 

By way ofemning. to one who affords 
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a sufficiently strong contrast to Leslie, 
let us look at the poetical compositions 
painted by Howarp, for three compart- 
ments, or rather small panels, in a ceil- 
ing of Sir John Soane’s Museum (Nos. 
243, 4, 5); though we certainly should 
not have conceived them intended to 
be so placed, since they are evidently 
fitted only to be hung up according to 
the usual mode. However, they will 
not suffer much by being fixed where 
they can hardly be distinguished. We 
had hoped that this style of painted 
poetry was now utterly exploded, and 
sent into banishment with the Damons, 
Strephons, and Chloes, who used, some 
century ago, to figure in rhyme, much 
after the fashion Mr. Howard’s figures 
here do upon canvass. His ideas may 
be remote from prose,—most assuredly 
they are not couched in the usual and 
intelligible language of the art; but of 
poetical sentiment, vigour, or expres- 
sion, they appear to us to possess not a 
particle. Pandora, 


“‘ whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts,” 


has received none at the hands of the 
painter; neither do the divinities 
themselves, as depicted by him, appear 
to have had any excellence to bestow 
upon her. They are all wonderfully 
tame and insipid creatures; and the 
colouring is no less flat and insipid 
than the figures,—gaudy without being 
gay, and weak without being sober. 
Whether this Pandora is intended to 
be a hieroglyphical personification of 
the museum it is intended to grace is 
more than we affect to know; but we 
surmise that, had the artist been left 
to choose his own subject, he would 
have exercised his imaginative and 
poetic powers upon the apotheosis of 
Sir John himself.* 

We have seen better pictures by 
Rorerts than his “ Cathedral of 
Burgos” (No. 359), although seldom a 
finer architectural subject, or a more 
interesting specimen of the Gothic 
style. The colouring is heavy, and 
totally devoid of transparency in the 
shadows; and his outline much en- 
feebled by being clogged with paint, 
instead of being kept well defined, 
without being offensively harsh. Some- 


* This august ceremony took place a few weeks ago, when the knight was 
liberally incensed with more than classical adulation; or he may be said ‘to have 
received the honours of an ante mortem canonisation, — being assured by one of his 


flatterers of obtaining “ the grace of God!!’ 
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times, too, he is given to sin very dis- 
agreeably against perspective, without 
a perfect knowledge of which an archi- 
tectural painter is like a navigator 
steering without compass. However, 
we trust that this is not the only sub- 
ject Burgos Cathedral will afford him, 
and that he will do more justice to 
that edifice on other occasions; and 
we would advise him to be less afraid 
in future of giving the full expression 
to its details. There is a picture of 
Ionic Ruins, by his friend Maddox, in 
the Suffolk Street Exhibition (where, 
we should remark, he himself this year 
plays the truant), that may serve to 
convince him it is possible to preserve 
outline and minutiz without impairing 
breadth or degenerating into hardness. 
In Roberts’s picture there is an opaque- 
ness of tone, both in the lights and 
shadows, that diminishes much of 
pleasure we should otherwise receive 
from it; and an engraving from it 
would no doubt shew to greater ad- 
vantage than the painting itself does. 
Notwithstanding that his style of paint- 
ing architecture holds a middle course 
between those of Turner and Etty, 
Roberts has not hit upon an exactly 
happy medium. We miss the distinct 
articulation, if we may so express our- 
selves, which architecture requires. 
ConsTaBLE, on the contrary, is ge- 
nerally all articulation, even in land- 
scape ; his “ Valley Farm” (No. 145) 
is a strong sample of this peculiarity. 
As Etty’s picture conveys the idea of 
veneering, so does Constable’s seem 
to be executed in tesselated work, or 
mosaic; it being rather spotted with 
paint than painted. It is, therefore, 
more remarkable for spirit and sparkle 
than for breadth ; it has brilliancy, but 
it has also too much glitter. Now al- 
though we hold it to be of very little im- 
ortar.ce how an artist obtains the result 
ne seeks, whether by the usual means, 
or others he has discovered for himself, 
we must confess that we do not admire 
artifices so barefaced that they are de- 
tected as soon as we look upon the 
picture. Far easier is it to produce 
curiosities in this way, than a work of 
genuine art. Thieving was not consi- 
dered immoral by the Lacedemonians, 
yet to be detected in the act was igno- 
minious : so, too, all kinds of tricks and 
stratagems may be tolerated in paint- 
ing, and only then severely reprobated 
when they happen to be found out. 
However, Mr. Constable will hardly 
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do much harm to others, whatever he 
may to himself; for his manner is not 
likely to make many proselytes. Still 
we would not have him imagine, that 
his oddity of manner blinds us to his 
merits ; for merits he undoubtedly has. 
If through whim he is voluntarily un- 
natural, he also shews that he can both 
feel and express some of the most lovely 
qualities in English rural scenery ; and 
although his skies are too literally 
“ pure marble air,” he at the same time 
makes us sensible of the fresh and re- 
freshing breeze. 

Mr. T. Sypney Coorer’s cattle- 
piece (No. 365) deserves to be pointed 
out, as a fine specimen of the pictorial 
treatment of animal portraiture. We 
should think that a connoisseur in 
“ Stock” must be delighted with the 
fine marking and character of the bull 
and cows, while a connoisseur in paint- 
ing must be equally so with the beauty 
of the grouping and composition, and 
the admirable colouring and handling 
of the piece. That a man gifted with 
such powers as are here displayed 
should have ever been reduced to the 
necessity of making lithographic draw- 
ings of bonnets and caps, would seem 
almost incredible, had not Miss Mit- 
ford vouched for the fact in a very 
interesting anecdote, introduced in her 
new work, entitled Belford Regis. 
Unlike this Mr. Cooper (for he must 
not be confounded with the namesake, 
the R.A., who is also an animal- 
painter), there are many who might 
be recommended to take up what he 
has, we are happy to say, laid down 
for ever, and confine the exercise of 
their skill to the likenesses of fashion- 
able caps and bonnets. 

We have seen some very superior 
things of their class from Mutreapy’s 
pencil, but “The Last in” (No. 105), 
the only picture he exhibits, is hardly 
worthy of the reputation he has gained 
by them. Though the name given to 
it is unintelligible without seeing the 
picture, the latter would not be very 
well comprehended were it not for the 
title bestowed on it in the catalogue. 
We are to suppose that the village 
pedagogue is ironically complimenting 
the loitering urchin who has just sneaked 
into the school-room for his punctuality 
of appearance. So far this piece of fa- 
miliar tragic-comedy is natural enough, 
in the ordinary sense of the term ; yet 
there is a lack of that which art should 
add to nature, so as to render what is 
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trivial as an incident valuable as a 
subject. In the picture itself, there is 
little either to captivate the eye or 
excite admiration. 

Other names require notice, though 
brief. Sranrirevp’s “ Scene near Le- 
vinza, in the Gulf of Venice” (No. 8), 
is marked by his usual manner; and 
his “* Fisherman’s Abode at Mazzerto; 
Torcello in the Distance” (No. 315), 
is decidedly pretty. PrckeRsGILL’s 
“ Portrait of the Duke of Wellington” 
(No. 166), is the best of the three por- 
traits of his grace in the exhibition. 
A. E. Cuaton has some splendid 
specimens of fashionable portraiture. 
Ross’s are all beautiful. For the rest 
—the unmentioned, we mean — let 
them be satisfied with having escaped 
being distinguished by us even en pas- 
sant. Were the Academy to consult 
its own character, and the interests of 
art, more strictly than it does at pre- 
sent, it would be less liberal of its pass- 
ports. The system pursued by them 
certainly tends to dilute their exhi- 
bitions, and impoverish the flavour of 
them ; and has, moreover, a tendency 
injurious to art itself; except, indeed, 
it can be shewn, that as in arithmetic 
the number of ciphers give an addi- 
tional value to the other figures, so do 
the numerous nu/s that are allowed to 
display themselves among a paucity of 
good pictures, increase the sum total 
of aggregate talent and merit. Whether 
a change of habitation will produce 
any corresponding change in the habits 
of the Royal Academy, or whether they 
will carry the latter along with them to 
their new domicile in Trafalgar Square, 
time will ere very long prove. At all 
events, it is to be hoped that the pic- 
tures will have more elbow-room there, 
so that, if not actually more select, they 
will form a more orderly assembly. 
With this and other good wishes for 
their improvement, we here take leave 
of them and their sixty-seventh annual ; 
in which we have certainly met with 
several, though comparatively few, 
handsome embellishments, and offer 
in return these illustrations of our 
own. 

In conclusion, we would beg to re- 
mark, that though we think they might 
be far better managed, we are ready to 
allow that annual exhibitions are to a 
certain extent serviceable in a country 
where it is nearly they alone which 
keep up any kind of public attention 
to the fine arts. Were it not for the 
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fillips thus periodically administered 
to them, the arts would, if not exactly 
go to sleep, seem to be in a very drowsy 
condition among us. Painting is lite- 
rally a dumb art in England: it has 
no regular organ of communication, 
no specific journal devoted to its con- 
cerns, as is the case with almost every 
other pursuit. As far as singularity 
can confer distinction, it is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished by refusing to 
avail itself of similar aid in an age 
when fashion and railroads, phreno- 
logy and jockeyship, music and corn- 
laws, have their representatives in the 
congress of periodicals. Of the several 
attempts hitherto made to establish 
something of the kind in the service 
of the fine arts, every one has failed, 
and that, too, in a very short time. 
This certainly does not say much 
either for the public spirit of artists 
as a body—and they now form a to- 
lerably numerous corps—or for the 
interest taken in the subject by those 
who affect to have a sympathising taste 
for all that is connected with art. At 
the same time we must acknowledge, 
that if very little encouragement was 
bestowed on any of the publications 
alluded to, by some of them very little 
was merited, so carelessly were they 
conducted, and so little did their con- 
tents agree with their professed object. 
When the editor of one was obliged to 
eke out his pages with a list of most 
vulgar and stupid puns on the names 
of living artists, or to transplant into 
his periodical the whole of such an ex- 
ceedingly rare and unknown morceau 
as Sir Walter Scott’s “* Dick Tinto ;” 
when another thought fit to enliven 
the dulness of the fine arts by such 
very lively and appropriate papers as 
“ On Arrest for Debt,” “ Effects (of capi- 
tal) on the Wages of Labour,” “ Repeal 
of the Stamp-duties on Newspapers,” 
&c.;— it was plainly telling their readers 
how affairs stood with them, and what 
must speedily be the result of such 
admirable management. Accordingly, 
the very last of them, after boasting of 
the great and increasing patronage it 
was receiving, suddenly expired in a 
plethora of doggrel rhyme and balder- 
dash, entitled “‘ The Painter’s Pro- 
gress ;” whereas it ought rather to have 
been called “ The Stoppage of the 
Editor’s Career.” That any similar 
experiment will be made again for 
some time to come is not likely, since, 
although the cause of failure has in 
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almost every instance been palpable 
enough, such a repetition of it has 
thrown some discredit on the attempt 
itself, and has led to the disagreeable 
conclusion that there exists very little 
relish for the fine arts as a study de- 
serving serious attention. 

Perhaps our artists themselves have 
no great inclination to encourage that 
which ought in turn to foster criticism. 
The majority of them practise quite 
empirically, with no more than a smat- 
tering of general principles; certainly 
without that comprehensive grasp of 
theoretical knowledge, and that earnest 
application to it, which should ever go 
hand in hand with practice. To this 
neglect of scientific preparation is to 
be ascribed much both of pedantry on 
the one hand, and plausible yet empty 
superficialness on the other; since ori- 
ginality—at least, sterling originality— 
is likely to abound most where the 
mind has been assiduously cultivated 
and well trained. For want of this, 
few care to aim at more than some one 
particular quality — merit it may not 
always be — which they consider not 
only their forte, but of such excellence 
in itself as to atone for all other de- 
ficiencies. Instead of studying co- 
louring in its whole compass, many 
are apt to manifest a predilection for 
certain of its effects and phenomena, 
to the exclusion of every other; and, 
in regard to some, we might add, al- 
most to the exclusion of whatever else 
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is required in a picture. Exactness 
in costume is expected to indemnify 
the beholder for the absence of all 
other learning — to make amends both 
for inanity of subject and for the in- 
anity with which such subject is treat- 
ed; or else the interest of materials is 
thought sufficient to conceal the paint- 
er’s own poverty of ideas. The most 
glaring violation of perspective, and 
other absurdities in composition, are 
indulged in, as if the neglect of pre- 
paratory knowledge of that kind was 
rather a merit than a defect—an indi- 
cation of a mind superior to ordinary 
drudgery ; consequently, a proof that 
the artist is guided by the intuition 
of genius. Hence mannerism is the be- 
setting sin of the greater number who 
addict themselves to the arts, fancying 
they have received “ a call;” and they 
seem to trust more to chance and cir- 
cumstance than to studious exertion for 
success in their career. 

It is to be feared that the present 
English school (if school it may be 
named, where every one follows his 
own whim and fancy) estimates co- 
louring, and general catchiness of ef- 
fect, more than is altogether prudent ; 
because it is pursued to the neglect of 
what is equally essential, both as re- 
gards the other manual parts of the 
art, and that finer spirit of it which 
ought to predominate above all the 
rest. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


SECTION FIRST: TALES OF MYSTERY. 


Iv is now about three years since the 
editor of the following series of tales 
received a letter from Angusshire, 
stating that his dearly beloved nephew, 
Mr. James M‘Vicar, the writer, had 
been for some time past dwining, 
and in a bad state of health. What 
rendered the circumstance more cala- 
mitous was the fact of his being the 
only child of my late respected elder 
brother, and that, failing him, I would 
myself be the almost sole remaining 
relict of the once-flourishing family of 
our name, that from generation to 
generation had so honourably tenanted 
the farm of Crumble-dykes. A second 
letter prepared me for the catastrophe 
which was overhanging the young man; 
and in a third, sealed with black, was 
announced the woful intelligence that 
he was gathered to his fathers. An- 
other proof of what Horace long ago 
remarked — 


‘« Debemur moiti nos nostraque.” 


Being uncle of the deceased, and his 
nearest blood relation, the excellent 
youth had timeously set his house in 
order, and had executed a will in my 
favour, whereby he left me a free gift 
of all and sundry of his goods and 
chattels—a fortune, indeed, far more 
bountiful than it had indeed ever 
entered into my heart to conceive, 
would fall to my lot in the evening of 
my days; and which at once enabled 
me to throw off the toilsome servitude 
which, in the shape of “ teaching the 
young idea how to shoot” had occu- 
pied thirty-five years—the larger and 
better portion of my existence. 

The fact is, that my father dying 
while I was yet a little boy, my brother 
James, at that time about sixteen, 
undertook, with the assistance of my 
mother, who was an excellent manager, 
to keep on the farm, at least till the 
expiry of the lease, eight years of which 
were yet to run. The trade, however, 
was a bad one, and by no means what 
it had once been; so to make ends 
meet was all that could be accom- 
plished between them. They were 
determined, notwithstanding, to do full 
justice to me, whom having destined 


for the clerical profession, they did 
their utmost to bring forward in my 
learning ; my mother declaring, that if 
she only could live to see my head 
wagging in a pulpit, she would give 
up the ghost in contentment. It will 
be seen in the sequel that Providence 
did not see fit, however, to gratify her 
in this honourable wish; for while at- 
tending my first session at the Mare- 
schal College, Aberdeen, after my re- 
moval from the grammar-school of 
Dundee, I was called home to the 
death-bed of my brother, who was 
rapidly sinking under a consumption 
superinduced by bodily fatigue and 
exposure to the inclemency of the 
seasons. 

After he was removed from us, we 
held sweet council together, my mother 
and [; and were sorely baffled in what 
way to turn our thoughts, or cast our 
bread on the waters of this world. 
To continue in the farm, which was 
at best a bad bargain, was not to be 
thought of, the more especially as the 
landlord had generously consented to 
take it off our hands. So, by advice 
of neighbours, it was resolved that we 
should sell off the stock, and turn all 
that we could into hard cash. In the 
course of a few months this was ac- 
complished; and though our capital 
did not amount to much, yet after all 
lawful debts were discharged, the re- 
sidue enabled us to take and furnish a 
decent house in an adjacent small town, 
where, young as I was, it was agreed 
upon that I should try my hand at 
opening a school. 

Two or three years, however, passed 
on ere I could find my way in this 
new career, so as to make the ends of 
income and expenditure meet; for al- 
though my room was well filled with 
scholars, every one having the laudable 
ambition that their children should be 
at least initiated into the mysteries of 
reading and writing, yet many of them 
at the quarter’s end had not where- 
withal to pay me, nor had I the heart 
to withhold from the unoffending young 
things the blessings which might flow 
from my instructions ; poverty being in 
such a great majority of instances more 
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a misfortune than a fault. At last my 
mother died also, and I laid her ho- 
noured head in the grave, with the 
proud consolation that I had done the 
utmost in my duty towards her; and 
that although for her sake I had allowed 
the once dearly cherished prospect of 
one day becoming a minister of the 
gospel to escape from my thoughts, 
yet that I had ample reward in the 
consciousness of having striven to per- 
form to the letter the injunctions of the 
fifth commandment given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai,— holding all selfish con- 
siderations as matters of lesser moment. 

Yet, although by frugal management 
we had kept beyond the necessity of 
contracting debt, and had, with a scanty 
income, by laying the head of the sow 
to the tail of the grice, made matters to 
answer with us, | had found it impos- 
sible to lay up any savings. Moreover, 
my home became, after this dispensa- 
tion, extremely lonely ; and as neither 
my temperament nor circumstances led 
me much into society, for more than a 
twelvemonth I lived the life of the 
hermit described by Parnell in the 
Scots’ Beauties—although, being sur- 
rounded by human beings, I could not 
apply to myself the line, 


“Far in a wild, unknown to public view ;” 


nor even that which makes metre with 
wae 

“From youth to age,” &c. 
Although the next couplet, which says, 


“ His food the fruits, his drink the 
crystal well,” 


would literally apply— if for the former 
was, on Sundays, substituted a mode- 
rate allowance of beef or mutton; and 
for the latter, on the same occasions, 
a tumbler of twopenny. 

It was not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at, the parish school of Bare- 
heugh about that time falling vacant, 
that I should have become one of the 
seventeen competitors that put in tes- 
timonials on the occasion; nor that, 
all the others declining a public exa- 
mination, I should have been the suc- 
cessful man. Although I thus gained 
a bloodless victory, and, untried, the 
merit of being a fearless scholar, a 
stumbling block lay in my way, from 
the office of parish-clerk being con- 
joined with it, and nature had fashioned 
me with a timber tune. It so chanced, 
however, that the lots of the heritors 
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having fallen on me, I contrived to 
manage the mystery of singing in a 
manner that, however grating it might 
be to the ears of cognoscenti and ama- 
teurs, was yet sufficiently intelligible 
as to tune as to enable the congregation, 
with proper attention, to follow me. 
But it was some time before all oppo- 
sition ceased as to my being the most 
proper person for filling the precentor’s 
desk ; and I remember being terribly 
put to the blush one Sunday forenoon 
by an old woman, to whom one of the 
enemy had given a dram, and sent up 
to church into a seat directly facing me, 
and within a few feet of my nose. No 
sooner had I given out the line, which 
was intended to be arranged to “ The 
Martyrs,” than she set up a hooly- 
looing and howling, by the way of 
symphony, that completely deprived me 
of my self-possession, a commodity in 
some demand on these occasions. We 
persevered, notwithstanding, through 
the first verse, she bellowing worse 
second to my bad first, until, the dis- 
sonance being no longer tolerable to 
the congregation, who were in convul- 
sions, I stooped down, and whispered 
to her in a low voice, “ Don’t sing so 
loud, my good woman, or else you 
will put me off the tune.” To which 
she replied, loud enough to be heard 
by all about her, “ Troth, my man, 
that would be beyont my power, as ye 
never were on’t yet.” 

By this windfall of good luck I fell 
into a free cottage and garden, besides 
seven pounds per year, occasionally 
augmented a little by the fees of re- 
gistration and recordership. 

The parish being small, and by no 
means over-peopled, my pupils seldom 
mustered more than from twenty to 
twenty-five, some of whom came from 
considerable distances, and rendered 
my attendance in winter a matter of 
scanty import as to emolument: but 
I was thereby left more leisure for my 
improvement in the elegant pursuits of 
scholarship. I not only drew up an 
English Grammar for beginners, on 
what I then thought, and still think, 
a very superior plan, but the Eclogues 
of Virgil, each line marked according 
to its particular scanning — works both 
of which appeared to me much wanting 
at the time, and which I have been more 
than once urged to publish in print by 
those who are considered far from in- 
competent judges. 

Year after year passed over my head 
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in this rural seclusion, and to enliven 
my health and banish tedium I more 
than once thought of a matrimonial 
connexion; but my means never in- 
creasing, the idea became fainter and 
fainter, and I settled down into a con- 
firmed bachelor. The daughter of one 
of my neighbours came in every morn- 
ing to read up my room, kindle the fire, 
and put on the tea-kettle ; so my leisure 
had little else to do than be devoted to 
the belles lettres. Most of my spare 
time without doors was spent in the 
decoration of my little garden, the 
which I took great pleasure in setting 
in order, watching the monthly suc- 
cession of vegetables for the pot, 
pruning the trees and bushes, and 
improving my selection of flowers, 
many of which were beautiful of their 
kinds, and some rare. Indeed I have 
been more than once told that the 
medal given by the gardening society 
for the best hyacinths would more than 
once have fallen to my door, if I had 
just had the courage to venture upon 
the competition. 

In this humble, yet comfortable 
seclusion, with all my little wants and 
wishes satisfied, so far as pecuniary 
considerations went, it may easily be 
conceived, therefore, that I could 
scarcely foster any other idea than 
that of spending the remainder of my 
days there; and I had purchased a bit 
of burying-ground, just by the gable 
of my own house, wherein my bones 
might be laid to rest. But fate, it seems, 
had otherwise ordered it; and as I re- 
marked in setting out, the death of my 
dear nephew, James M‘Vicar, who had 
more than once taken a ride across the 
country from Aberdeen to see me, left 
me in a state of comfortable independ- 
ence. But although the necessity of 
my continuing my labours of teaching 
during the week, and of singing on 
Sundays, was thus happily discon- 
tinued, it may be readily conceived 
that I did not remove from the scene 
of twenty-eight years’ exertion without 
some feelings of reluctant delay ; but 
these were lightened by the conscious- 
ness which I could not conceal from 
myself of my constitution not being so 
strong as it had been, and that at all 
events a few years in natural course 
must render me incompetent for the 
duties which it behoved me to per- 
form. At the same time I felt that 
there were many younger, and conse- 
quently abler men, looking forward to 
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a settlement in life, ready and anxious 
to succeed me in my public post, and 
to whom my remaining in it could only 
operate as a let or hindrance. 

Accordingly I resigned ; and when 
it was known that I was about to do so, 
my old scholars, many of whom had 
grown up to be thriving farmers around, 
and the heads of families, proposed 
giving me a farewell dinner. Upwards 
of forty attended, and my health was 
prefaced by a quondam pupil in a 
speech that would not have disgraced 
Demosthenes himself; and before sit- 
ting down he presented me with a 
ram’s-horn mounted with silver, made 
into a snuff-mill, and decorated in 
front with a shield, on which was 
graved a neat and appropriate inscrip- 
tion. 

That I felt this mark of respect 
deeply may be easily supposed, and 
in some measure it was a compensa- 
tion to me for the numberless and 
wearisome hours during which I had 
exhausted my patience in hammering 
knowledge into many an impenetrable 
head ; and I daresay, by the Chris- 
tianly-minded, it is to be forgiven, 
if on that evening I forgot myself so 
far as to have been prevailed upon to 
sit so long, that when I attempted at 
last to rise and come away the power 
of my legs was incapable, and I was 
seen home by two of my friends, the 
trio all the way joining in the loyal 
anthem of “ God save the King.” 

On the day following I left Bare- 
heugh, and it was like leaving a second 
place of nativity. Indeed, had it not 
been that the burden of old age was 
beginning to press on my shoulders, 
and two or three new upstarts of fami- 
lies pretended to think that my system 
was growing antiquated, I verily be- 
lieve that 1 would have continued in 
my ancient profession of teaching, 
although it had been done without the 
hope of fee or reward. 

It is now more than a year since I 
began to play the part of a gentleman ; 
and say what may be said aguinst it, 
I am quite of opinion, after a fair trial 
of both sides of the question, that 
nothing is like a snug comfortable 
independence. That there may be 
great danger both to soul and body 
in a superabundance of riches I can 
readily conceive ; but I cannot for the 
life of me make out how the comfort 
of being removed beyond the fears of 
want should ever operate on a well- 
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regulated mind, further than as a 
ceaseless incentive to gratitude towards 
the Giver of all good. Perhaps that 
man is equally virtuous whose heart 
prompts him to administer to the neces- 
sities of others, what his own scanty 
means yet deny, the will of giving 
being present, while the power of doing 
so is withheld. But were riches a bless- 
ing in no other light, they are surely 
one in that of enabling us to exercise 
the divine virtue of charity, and thus 
blessing ourselves while we bless others. 

I must confess, however, that I have 
been, so speaking, like a fish out of the 
water, and have often scarcely known 
what to make of myself since I shut 
my shop, time pressing on me, from 
the grievous lack of stated occupation. 
In the spring and summer season, I 
have found considerable diversion in 
my old employment of gardening ; and 
having built a stable behind my house, 
which is my own property, I have 
kept a pony, riding having been re- 
commended to me by the doctor for 
the benefit of my health. It is a canny 
beastie; and I can now trot about the 
country-side without much risk of jeo- 
pardy, though it sometimes boggles at 
men breaking stones on the road-sides, 
and when I offer to touch it with the 
spur. 

The only drawback in keeping the 
galloway has been from the necessity 
it entailed of keeping a lad also, to 
currycomb and saddle it for me; and 
out of the three I have already had, 
marriages have had to be made up 
between two of them and the servant 
Jass ; and as to the present incumbents, 
I could not swear for them. But of 
course there is no state of society with- 
out its drawbacks. 

Such having been, as Gray says in 
his Elegy, “ the even tenor of my way,” 
it may readily be surmised that I have 
not given this outlinear sketch of my 
life from its having been a remarkable 
one, but just to make the reader aware 
what sort of person he has to deal with. 
Having, to wile away the tedium of 
my winter evenings, corrected and re- 
written my English Grammar, and also 
the Eclogues of Virgil, with the scan- 
nings, together with a free translation 
of the first book of Horace’s Odes into 
English prose, I was fain to have them 
committed to print, knowing the great 
advantage they could not fail to be to 
the rising generation; and at the re- 
quest ofa friend they were submitted 
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to sundry booksellers in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, who, I daresay to their 
own pecuniary prejudice, most unac- 
countably looked on them with cold- 
ness, and returned them each with the 
answer, that nothing now would take 
with the public except it was either in 
the political or fancy line. One booby 
had the impudence and profanity to 
write in pencil at the end of the 
Eclogues, with the scannings of each 
line, “* D—d trash.” 

This was a death-blow to my hopes 
as an author. I had never been much 
an adinirer of poetry, from having been 
timber-tuned ; and having always been 
led to regard fictitious writings only as 
the pastimes of over-sentimental lads 
and boarding-school young ladies, 
whereby the latter were led to elope 
from their keepers with militia-officers, 
all for the love of scarlet and gold Jace, 
and the former became fops and fools. 

It so happened, however, that in 
looking over the trunkfull of law- 
papers, the quondam property of the 
deceased, and which were dead letter 
and mystery to me, I fell in with a 
small portfolio containing papers in 
his handwriting, purporting to be 
striking incidents from his own life. 
With some of these I have been much 
pleased ; and as they are now my own 
property, I can see no harm, as a pas- 
time, in giving them seriatim et ver- 
batim to the public, whom I hope they 
will interest in like degree, while my 
more serious hours shall be dedicated 
to the correction and revision of my 
Eclogues with the scanning, and other 
weightier matters of the law. 

With the advice and assistance of 
my opposite neighbour, Mr. Puff the 
tobacconist, at whose shop I regularly 
call twice a-week for a crack, and half 
an ounce of Prince’s mixture, I have 
classified and arranged them according 
to the gist of their contents, a serious 
one and a comic one, both relating 
severally to the same principle of mind, 
after the plan, as that gentleman tells 
me, of one Miss Joanna Baillie’s plays 
on the passions. The serious ones are 
all by my ever-to-be-lamented nephew, 
and the comic ones are partly Mr. Puff's 
and partly my own. In fairness, I dare- 
say I ought rather to say that the 
groundwork of the narratives are mostly 
his, and that it has been my principal 
province to look over the grammar. 
However, I occasionally speak out my 
mind, in a note or so. 
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Now, then, to business. 
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THE YOUNGER SISTER. 


It is now some eighteen years ago 
that a family, which had shortly before 
come to this country from the West 
Indies, took house in our street, and 
domiciled amongst us: it consisted of 
a mother and two daughters. 

The mother, Mrs. M‘Queen, was an 
old, withered, weather-beaten little 
body, of slender frame, with two clear, 
black, twinkling eyes, a hawk nose, 
and wrinkly features ; putting one in 
mind of the ideal of an ancient sybil, 
or of a Scotch witch. When she 
spoke, her tiny countenance lighted up 
with animation, and her words came 
fluently and fast. She did not seem 
occasionally to be destitute of observa- 
tion or good sense; but ever and anon, 
mixed up ..ith her discourse and de- 
scriptions, there was a flippancy, and 
at times an incoherence, which seemed 
less to say that her faculties were im- 
paired, or her intellects weakened, 
than that she had long bidden adieu to 
that moral standard which nature has 
set up in the heart for the guidance of 
our principles. I mean not to infer 
that she at all gave licence to inde- 
corum in speech or manner,—quite the 
reverse. She had been educated an 
Episcopalian, and rigidly adhered to 
all the forms and festivals of the 
Church of England; read her prayer- 
book ; and, as far as external demean- 
our went, was a devout Christian. It 
appeared rather that a long residence 
in the west, where custom had seared 
her to behold without sympathy or 
feeling all the degradations which sla- 
very imposes upon a portion of our 
fellow-creatures, had, by blunting the 
moral sense, rendered her at length an 
inadequate judge between right and 
wrong; yet left her the trappings of 
that holy religion, the beauties and 
truths of which had been instilled into 
herearly mind, however little may have 
afterwards been their power of in- 
fluencing her conduct. 

Of the two daughters, one was dark 
and the other fair; the former was the 
oldest. She was of slender make, and 
about the average female height ; quick 
and lively in her motions, with a rapid 
utterance, and a volubility in her dis- 
course sometimes not altogether femi- 
nine or pleasing. It was a little cu- 
rious that her thoughts, like those of 
her mother, seemed almost always to 
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run in the same channel; and she 
seldom talked of any thing else than 
the West Indies,— its harbours, and 
towns, and slave-owners, and rum- 
merchants,— of the number of negroes 
they had kept on their property,—of 
their habits, hours of work, recreations 
and treatment,— of their wives and 
their little ones, the severities which 
were necessary to keep them to their 
tasks, and of their revenge, cowardice, 
cunning, and bloodthirstiness. What- 
ever topic of conversation was intro- 
duced, something or other seemed to 
afford a handle for turning it upon this 
repulsive and sometimes disgusting 
subject. Ifa little child passed in the 
street, — “ Oh, they had just such 
another in Barbadoes, which they had 
brought up iv an outhouse, on rice and 
milk, the mother having died of a 
fever, on her husband’s being sold to 
another planter, on a remote island. It 
was a funny litile creature, with curled 
woolly hair, and fine white teeth,—that 
used to lie in the kennel with the 
watch-dog Cwsar, and roll about on its 
back in the straw, till it was seized 
with small-pox, and was found dead, 
after having been missing for a week, 
in a cellar under the kitchen.” Then 
the mosquitoes, and the lizards, and 
the black snakes; there was no liv- 
ing for them by day,—it was worse 
by night. You could not in sultry 
weather contrive to swallow a morsel, 
save under crape, without carrying my- 
riads of winged animals down to a liv- 
ing death. Behind every door was 
coiled a reptile ; and when you entered 
your sleeping-room, you were duly 
saluted with a serpentine hiss. As to 
the mangoes! but who would attempt 
to describe the flavour of a mango to 
one who had never tasted them; and 
for the shells, and the flowers, and the 
birds, and the berries, and the dried 
seeds,—but they had lots of these to 
shew the visitor, as proofs how the 
western world delighted in hues and 
stripes — bright, varied, and beautiful 
as the rainbow. 

Along with this tendency to be elo- 
quent on the wonders of the realms 
they had left, this family exhibited in 
many things an almost infantine sim- 
plicity with regard to that in which 
they had now taken up their abode. 
The mother could only talk of the ways 
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of the world, and the manners of Bri- 
tain in her youth, some fifty years ago, 
ere with her young husband she left 
her native shores to become a denizen 
of another sphere ; and the daughters 
seemed to know little more of the Eu- 
ropean modes of life save what had 
been reflected on them from the re- 
ports of their mother. Not that they 
were deficient in common politeness,— 
far otherwise. Their fears seemed al- 
ways to be that they might fall short of 
that courtesy which they owed to those 
about them; and, in consequence, 
they sometimes attempted to make up, 
by an overstraining at the outward 
shows of politesse for that habitual ease 
and affability which is the pure result 
of good sense, good taste, and proper 
feeling. 

Of the younger sister I have yet said 
nothing more than that she was of a 
florid complexion, with bright yellow 
hair. Her eyes were of a soft blue ; 
and, altogether, her countenance, which 
was a good deal freckled, indicated 
cheerfulness and good-humour. She 
was taller than her sister, and, on the 
whole, rather handsome. 

Of the early history of this girl, on 
whose fate the interest of this little nar- 
rative hangs, I could only learn a few 
scattered, but these rather striking, par- 
ticulars. It appears that when little 
more than a girl, she had been ad- 
dressed by a young gentleman abroad ; 
but never could clearly ascertain whe- 
ther the connexion had been thwarted 
by the displeasure of her friends, or 
whether his affairs had become em- 
barrassed, or, indeed, why it had been 
broken off, if such really was the case. 
At all events, the lover shortly after 
died ; and, after struggling for awhile 
with her feelings, the young lady be- 
came frenzied, and was for some time 
kept under restraint by her family,— 
how long I never was able to ascertain. 
At the period when I saw her, which 
must have been some ten or twelve 
years after this circumstance, time had 
exerted his soothing influence, and not 
in vain; and, as I have just remarked, 
the general impression of her counte- 
nance was not that of despondency, 
but cheerfulness. What may have been 
the original tone of her mind, I have of 
course no means of ascertaining; but 
now it was evident that it was far from 
being firm or determined. She was 
nervous, and exceedingly apt to be 
overcome by sudden noises, or im- 
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pressions of any kind; and yet could 
pass from what appeared to affect her 
with sorrowful emotions to whatever 
excited laughter with a rapidity that 
was startling, and far from being plea- 
sant. In some extreme instances, it 
even conveyed an impression of silli- 
ness. 

Having now the old lady and the 
two daughters sketched out before us, 
it is only necessary to say that in their 
settling on our neighbourhood I found 
it incumbent on myself to call upon 
them, as a matter of courtesy. Cir- 
cumstances, however, occurred which 
drew us into more familiar acquaint- 
anceship,—as, being ladies, there were 
some matters of business which I saw I 
could be serviceable in volunteering to 
arrange for them. It was at the May 
term that this family settled among us ; 
and after many interviews, in which 
the preceding traits of character deve- 
loped themselves to m», the season 
wore into December. 

Half forgetful that these ladies were 
Episcopalians, I made a call on Chirist- 
mas-day, and found only Mrs. M‘Queen 
at home, the daughters having gone to 
chapel. I was solicited to remain, 
however; and in a short time they re- 
turned. After wishing each other the 
congratulations of the season with mu- 
tual heartiness, somehow or other, as it 
gencrally fell out, the conversation 
took some turn which led to the intro- 
duction of the West Indies, and a par- 
cel of splendid dried seeds and berries 
which had arrived from the agent on 
their property only two or three days 
before was produced by the younger 
sister. Part of these I was solicited, or 
rather compelled, to pocket; many of 
the specimens are curious and beauti- 
ful, and are in my possession at this 
day. After 1 had taken my leave, I 
was called to from the landing-place at 
the head of the stairs, by Miss Sophia, 
regarding the loan of a book about 
which we had been speaking, and 
which I had promised to send them. 
She seemed all playfulness and good 
humour. Alas! I never heard,—but 
tush ! of that anon. 

It was then, as I have said, the 
depth of winter. The weather had 
been for some weeks boisterous and 
rainy; and, although it had in some 
degree cleared up into frost, was still 
variable and uncertain ; cloudy days 
and whistling nights, with falls of 
snow, and intervals of tinkling black 
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ice. The harvest had been a bad one; 
provisions were high, and the conse- 
quence was that disease had prevailed 
among the lower classes to an un- 
wonted extent. Every thing seemed 
to render more gloomy the already 
sufficiently sombre aspect of external 
nature ; and even the hilarity of a 
Christmas eve was insufficient to dis- 
pel the pervading cheerlessness of the 
season. The morrow was the Sunday. 

Some hours before daybreak a loud 
knocking at my door aroused me from 
sleep. Before the servant had time to 
appear, I pulled up a front window, 
and called over. It was a request for 
me to come with the least possible de- 
lay to Mrs. M‘Queen’s, as one of the 
young ladies had been taken alarm- 
ingly ill, and they were anxious for my 
making arrangements for sending an 
express to a relative of the family a few 
miles distant. I obeyed this injunction 
with all the alacrity in my power; but 
by the time I had hurried down the 
street, and gained admission, found 
that a surgeon, who had at the same 
time been sent for, was in attendance. 

* What of your patient; what is the 
matter?” said 1 to him hurriedly, as 
with an anxious countenance he came 
out of one of the sleeping apartments 
to the sitting parlour. 

He gave his head a shake. “ It is 
all over, sir. The young lady must 
have been dead for at least an hour: it 
is a little mysterious, this business.” 

I was as thunderstruck. ‘ Not 
possible,” 1 said. “This is really 
dreadful. I saw Miss Sophia yester- 
day in health and spirits.” 

** Her death is not the less certain 
on that account, however,” added the 
surgeon. It is a curious and per- 
plexing case; and, if you have no ob- 
jections, I should like you, before 
leaving the house, to visit that apart- 
ment with me,” pointing to the sleep- 
ing-room he had just left. 

While we were speaking, I heard at 
intervals the voice of the elder sister, as 
it were occasionally breaking out to 
herself in incoherent ejaculations. The 
sounds came evidently from the room 
alluded to—wild, fitful, and startling. 
More indistinctly, and from an oppo- 
site quarter, 1 could now and then 
hear a low, murmurous sound, rising 
into a chatter ora giggle. This struck 
me as coming from the bed-room of 
the old lady. 

On our calling in the servant, and 
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interrogating her, she appeared agi- 
tated, and said that she had heard 
some noises while in bed; but these at 
length ceasing, and after a consider- 
able pause, she could not distinctly say 
of what duration, as she was half 
asleep, the bell was rung violently for 
her. When she went into the room, 
she was told that Miss Sophia had 
fainted ; and saw her sister in bed 
with her, supporting ber on her breast, 
and bathing her temples. That she 
had continued for some time assisting 
her in the same task; but that from 
the first she had noticed and remarked 
the lifeless look, and chilly feeling of 
the body. That for nearly an hour 
this course was pursued,—the elder 
sister expressing some wouder and im- 
patience that their patient was never 
like to come round; and that she had 
at length suggested to her the propriety 
of calling in medical aid, which was 
at once eagerly assented to. 

In obedience to the request of the 
medical gentleman, I proceeded to the 
fatal apartment. Never shall I forget 
my feelings on entering that room. It 
was before daybreak on a gloomy De- 
cember morning, and every thing wore 
an aspect of utter cheerlessness,—little 
needing this melancholy catastrophe 
to add to its horrors. On a side-table 
stood a candle, whose black smoky 
wick shewed it to have been long un- 
snuffed ; and on the bed were both the 
sisters—the living and the dead. The 
features of the latter, who was main- 
tained half in a sitting posture by her 
sister's knees, wore almost the placi- 
dity of sleep, save that around the 
mouth there was that swollen appear- 
ance peculiarly indicative of death. 
Her eyes were closed, and her long 
yellow hair, which had partly escaped 
from under her cap, lay in dishevelled 
ringlets over her shoulders. It is 
dreadful to think that only a few hours 
before I had seen those features lighted 
up with smiles, and had listened toa 
voice which was now hushed for ever- 
more! On the body and neck were 
black or purplish patches, which to my 
unpractised eye bore a resemblance to 
contusions ; but these my medical 
friend assured me were far from being 
unequivocal evidences of external in- 
jury, and were always very large and 
perceptible in cases of sudden death, 
accompanied by venous congestion. 

Before leaving the house, I under- 
took to get information conveyed by 
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express to the nearest relatives, and 
promised to call in the evening. 

It is now necessary to give some 
idea of the geography of that part of 
the house connected with the details of 
this story. Suppose then a large par- 
lour, which, besides its general en- 
trance-door, has one near its eastern 
and another near its western angle, 
each severally communicating with 
sleeping apartments in these direc- 
tions. In the eastern slept Mrs. 
M‘Queen, in the western the eldest 
daughter. 

On Christmas night it appeared, 
from the account of the servant, that 
Miss Sophia went to bed with her 
mother ; whereas, from the account of 
Miss M‘Queen, we were led to infer 
that she had come into her bed-room 
to sleep with her, and that after re- 
maining there for some time she felt 
unable to compose herself, and had, 
after midnight, left her to go to her 
mother’s apartment. From what could 
be gathered from the almost incohe- 
rent rhapsodies of the old lady (who 
seemed in a few hours to have made a 
rapid stride towards her dotage), first 
one inference was deduced, then its 
opposite ; and at length it was evident 
that nothing satisfactory could be col- 
lected—every thing she said being 
vague and indistinct. 

According to promise, I made my 
visit in the evening, after having passed 
a day of wretched anxiety. The sud- 
den demise was, of course, the sole 
subject of conversation, and, regarding 
it, one circumstance was adhered to by 
the elder sister. This was, however, an 
unaccountable one, being that she 
could not remain comfortable upon her 
sister's leaving her; and that, after 
some broken and unrefreshing sleeps, 
she could not resist getting up in the 
dark, and groping her way across the 
parlour ; in so doing she stumbled, 
and fell: it was over the body of her 
sister, which was stretched on the 
carpet. 

I could never make out, notwith- 
standing all my endeavours to the pur- 
pose, what steps were taken on this 
discovery, or how the corpse was con- 
veyed into the adjoining room; as the 
servant only allowed that she was 
summoned after Miss M‘Queen had 
been for a considerable time using 
means to restore suspended animation, 
but in vain. 

The old lady being confined to bed, 
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I did not see her on this occasion; 
but heard her frequently pulling her 
bell, and could casually catch the 
tones of her cracked voice. In the 
manner of Miss M‘Queen there was a 
singular mixture of absorbed attention 
and frivolity. At times she was si- 
lent, and it was evident from her eyes 
that she had been crying; while, anon, 
she spoke in a rapid and flurried man- 
ner about her sister, the West Indies, 
the weather, or the news of the day. 
She occasionally left the room ab- 
ruptly with a candle in her hand, and 
went alone into the apartment where 
the body was laid out, and then in a 
few minutes would come back — listen 
as if she heard a sound —and again 
entered into conversation on indiffer- 
ent topics. 

The occurrences of the day rendered 
me more nervous than any thing which 
has happened either before or since, 
and vague doubts were continually 
crossing my mind. Over all hung the 
veil of impenetrable mystery. 

Concomitant circumstances tended 
to render this still more perplexing. 
Surmises were now hazarded, which 
before 1 had never heard a whisper of 
— the servant evidently knew more 
than she cared to disclose —and the 
family inhabiting the next house to 
that in which the catastrophe hap- 
pened, averred that they had been re- 
peatedly surprised by noises during 
the night, and that on the fatal one 
these had been both loud and frequent. 
The many tongues of rumour were all 
loosened on the subject, and imputa- 
tions were laid at the door of the mother 
by some, and of the sister by others ; 
while not a few shook their heads when 
the name of the victim herself was 
mentioned. All, however, was mere 
surmise, or nearly false and unfounded 
conjecture. No one, perhaps, knew 
so much of the particular circumstances 
as myself; and I knew only enough 
to render conjecture hazardous, and 
all conclusions uncertain. 

The funeral took place on the last 
day of the year, and, along with the 
more immediate relatives, | was in- 
vited, as a mark of attention, to attend 
an hour earlier than that fixed on for 
the interment, that I might be present 
at the reading of the funeral-service ; 
which, from the inclemency of the 
weather, it was resolved should be 
done in the house. The scene was 
most impressive. Neither of the ladies 
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appeared ; and after the “earth to earth 
and dust to dust” was pronounced 
the clergyman laid two sealed packets 
into the folds of the shroud. These, I 
afterwards learned, were, the one a 
bundle of letters relating to the early 
attachment which we have before al- 
luded to, the other contained two or 
three little presents (a book, a ring, 
and a miniature) made to her during 
the same season. In a sealed note, 
dated some years before, although not 
discovered till after her decease, she 
had desired these to be laid with her 
in her grave. 

I have already confessed, that few 
circumstances in my life ever affected 
me so deeply as those I have now re- 
lated ; and for a long time they con- 
tinued, day and night, to haunt my 
imagination, opening up a maze of 
doubts and horrors, and throwing a 
gloom over existence. 

When the feelings are deeply ex- 
cited, all objects are adventitiously co- 
loured, be it in the hues of joy or 
grief; and perhaps it was from this 
very reason that the funeral-scene in 
the churchyard had for me an un- 
wonted impressiveness. It was the 
last day of the year, and, as may be 
supposed, all nature wore the dull and 
cheerless aspect of winter. It had 
rained incessantly during the previous 
night, and through the morning the 
skies were shrouded in that heavy 
leaden hue peculiar to our northern 
climate. But though the sward was 
saturated with moisture, the rains had 
ceased, and a light breeze wailed amid 
the leafless branches of the solemn old 
trees around. 

We had reached the grave, and were 
lowering the coffin down, when sud- 
denly the light breeze was changed to 
tempest. It blew a perfect hurricane ; 
and the earth, sand, and bones, which 
had been dug out, were caught up and 
whirled about in a shower, which forced 
the attendants to cling by the sepul- 
chral railings, or hurry for shelter to 
the lee of the church. The sexton and 
his men alone remained at their posts, 
battling with the whirlwind till the 
task was finished. 

Many years have passed away since 
this mysterious catastrophe, and as the 
principal parties have all died and yet 
“made no sign,” it is not probable 
that any light will ever be thrown on 
it now. 

Shortly after the event, Mrs. M‘Queen 
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and her daughter left the neighbour- 
hood, and all intercourse ceased with 
the few in it who had formed tempo- 
rary intimacies with them. The nar- 
rator has not embellished the facts on 
which the interest of this unsatisfying 
story must depend ; as will readily be 
owned by those who know that it is 
easier to make fiction look like truth, 
than truth like fiction. Such as they are, 
they made a harrowing impression on 
his own mind, and perhaps may strike 
others. 

Having rolled up the papers con- 
taining the horrible, but somewhat un- 
satisfactory story, of the West Indian 
lady and her two daughters, I put my 
umbrella under my arm (for it threat- 
ened a shower), and took a step over 
to my friend Mr. Puff’s, who, although 
a man of imperfect education (having 
never got in the Latin rudiments to 
the length of penna), is nevertheless 
shrewd and sensible, knowing in the 
ways of the world, and well versed in 
the literature of the day. It has often 
astonished me to perceive the interest 
he takes in newspapers; and as to the 
campaigns which have taken place on 
the continent during the last thirty 
years, I may say this much—and that 
is not saying little —that he appears 
nearly as well acquainted with the de- 
tails of the battles of Talavera and 
Waterloo as I myself with those of 
Marathon or Pharsalia, and with the 
retreats of General Moore to Corunna, 
and Buonaparte from Russia, as any 
Grecian with that of Xenophon and 
the ten thousand. He is a subscriber 
to no less than two circulating and 
one subscription libraries, and knows 
the names and qualifications of some 
half-dozen editors of reviews and ma- 
gazines. Come upon him when you 
may, he is in the act of slipping a 
periodical of the month into the desk. 

My ostensible purpose of stepping 
over to Mr. Puff’s, was the purchase 
of my accustomed half-ounce of 
Prince’s mixture ; but the real one was 
that of my finding an opportunity of 
reading over to him this production 
of my deceased nephew, Mr. James 
M‘Vicar. 

Luckily for this end, he happened 
not to be over-busy, and I sat down 
on his cane-bottomed chair at the cor- 
ner of the counter; and he had the 
good manners to lay aside his news- 
paper, and hear me read it with em- 
phasis and an audible voice, from be- 
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ginning to end. After telling me that 
he was much pleased with the story, 
he said that the only fault he could 
find with it was in the dénouement 
being a-wanting; and, to please him, 
I added, that I was quite of the opi- 
nion of Aristotle, as to the propriety of 
a thing having a beginning, middle, 
and end. 

Mr. Puff being a man of no small 
self-conceit, said, after a moment’s he- 
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sitation, that he thought he could give 
me, out of his desk, some written ma- 
terials for a churchyard story, almost 
as good, if I would be at the trouble 
to re-write and put them in order. 
This was, as every body must be aware, 
the cream of the matter; but, as the 
Scotch proverb says, I “ put a stiff 
neck to a stey brae,” and the following 
was the result: 


JOHN COOMBIE, OR THE RESURRECTIONIST. 


*¢ Blest be the man who spares these stones, 
And curst be he who moves my bones.” —SnakesPearr. 


Although the burking of the living 
to supply the dissecting-table, and 
further the interests of science, is a 
practice of very recent detection, yet 
it seems to have been heliacally fore- 
shewn in the report prevalent during 
my own childhood, of men wandering 
about in the dark, and clapping plas- 
ters on the mouths of the unwary and 
unprotected. Indeed I remember, as 
of yesterday, how terror used to circu- 
late round the winter-hearth, from the 
stories of children thus kidnapped from 
the street, and of forlorn maidens de- 
coyed within the human shambles of 
the college. These things, however, 
were only soughs, the reality of whose 
existence was long afterwards to be 
demonstrated by the Irish fiends, 
Burke and Hare. 

That custom will not operate in 
teaching mankind to submit tamely to 
be murdered for the interests of science, 
any more than it will eels to be skin- 
ned alive for a delicacy of the table, is 
a proposition that, I dare say, we need 
not spend much time in attempting 
to demonstrate. Nay, even the more 
prevalent plan of supplying the dis- 
secting-table from the churchyard, has 
something in it so repugnant to the 
natural feelings, that we do not see, 
narrow-minded as it may appear, how 
the thing is to be got over. Savage 
and civilised appear, as it were, from 
a sense of moral duty, to be eager in 
claiming decent and undisturbed re- 
pose for the ashes of their dead ; and 
those who attempt to hold such senti- 
ments in scorn, may depend upon it 
that they are indirectly, at least, loosen- 
ing the bonds of morality: for wherever 
depravity of manners and laxity of re- 
ligious feeling prevail, the popular 
horror at dissection is least exhibited ; 


the ties of relationship have little hold 
on the living; and, when the breath is 
out, the carcass is regarded as carrion. 

If the converse holds true, it is there- 
fore no small feather in the cap of the 
people of Scotland, that they particu- 
larly should entertain such a mortal 
dislike, hatred, ard disgust, at the 
name and profession of resurrection- 
ists. There the fraternity have no 
quarter; and I remember of hearing 
that a sack, containing a shroud, ha- 
ving been found in the house of a 
gardener, the populace rose en masse 
within the hour, and surrounding his 
dwelling, burned it to the foundation, 
the wretch and his family seeking re- 
fuge beyond the Atlantic. Indeed 
scarcely a winter yet passes, wherein 
we observe not that carriages, carrying 
suspicious-looking coffins, and gigs 
with sacks under the seat, are broken 
up, and made burnt- offerings of on the 
altar of fury. Nor would the profes- 
sors of exhumation, if literally caught 
in the fact, have half the chance of 
escaping being torn to pieces by the 
rabble, as the most atrocious murderer 
that ever butchered his victims by 
wholesale. 

Duly, when the winter session of 
the university commences, the alarum- 
bell is rung, and the old musket of 
the cottage has its lock scoured with 
sand-paper, and its barrel rummaged 
with tow fixed to the screw of the 
ramrod. Powder and shot are pur- 
chased at the nearest market-town, and 
wo to the churchyard-thief who receives 
a double charge of No. 3 in the back 
of his neck ! 

In a village of Tweeddale the hue 
and cry of the season went forth, and 
rumours of what had taken place in an 
adjacent churchyard made the hair on 
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many a head to stand on end; and, 
while it roused every breast to indigna- 
tion, made every tongue threaten re- 
venge. “ Who knows,” said one, 
“but that the enemy may be in our 
own camp?” And who knows,” 
echoed another, “ but that we ourselves 
may be harbouring him among us, base 
and blackguard enough to be selling 
his own soul, as he is the body of his 
neighbour, for filthy lucre ?”” 

It chanced while this resurrection 
mania was at the height, that a bed- 
ridden, friendless old creature, named 
Betty Craig, was cut off from the liv- 
ing. She had no relatives in the quar- 
ter, and the friendly housewives around, 
after performing the last offices to the 
bedy, locked up the cottage, and de- 
posited the key with the nearest 
neighbour. 

Betty having been long on the poor’s- 
roll, the coffin was made at the expense 
of the parish, and the job was given to 
a wheelwright and general worker in 
wood, named John Coombie, a rat- 
tling blade, addicted to his glass, who 
had spent the days of the years of his 
youth on board a man-of-war; and 
who, if report spake truth, had ulti- 
mately fled the service, without dis- 
charge asked or obtained. He is said 
to have lived for some years in quaking 
dread of press-gangs, even although far 
from the sight of the sea, and kept a 
suspicious eye on every stranger with 
a sailor's jacket. But with peace came 
repose to his fears, and John, marry- 
ing, became the husband ofa termagant 
wife, and, in due time, the father ofa 
batch of healthy and squalling children, 
whose education he seemingly handed 
over to nature, in preference to any 
particular system. 

Well, at the hour appointed for the 
funeral (Coombie having, as under- 
taker, duly gone his round to warn the 
farm-servants), the coftin of poor Betty 
was carried forward on spokes, at a 
decent pace, towards the place of in- 
terment, which was more than a mile 
distant. A respectable number at- 
tended, and the last duties were so- 
lemnly paid to the ashes of the lone 
and friendless old woman. 

The burying-place lies in a seques- 
tered spot, and away from human 
dwellings—indeed, just in such a 
spot as may be supposed to hold out 
a lure for the body-snatcher ; and after 
a week had elapsed, increased rumours 
of the depredations of these scamps 
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turned the thoughts of the villagers to 
the unprotected resting-place of poor 
Betty. 

The idea once started, doubts were 
magnified into suspicions of what might 
be done, what should be done, or what 
had been done; and when the name 
of the luckless John Coombie was 
lugged in, an old crone remarked, 
with a look as sage as Solon, “I could 
say something if I liked, but least said 
is soonest mended ;” and taking the 
pipe from her cheek, gave a whiff up 
the chimney, and a nod with her head. 
To which another gravely added, by 
way of postscript, “ Well, as for my 
part, I'll say naething; but this I will 
say, that John Coombie had no busi- 
ness to be going, as I could bring proof 
that he did go, with the key in his hand 
into the dead woman’s house, after 
eleven o’clock at night, when every 
body else was sleeping in their naked 
beds. But, for a bible truth, there he 
was, as sure as I’m a sinner, as the 
gudeman can and is willing to make 
affidavit, wha saw him with his leering 
een, as he was driving hame the mais- 
ter’s three misses in the covered cart 
from the dancing-school ball, down by 
at Shantrews. Yea, and verily he saw 
him like a thief of darkness, with his 
big coat on and a lantern in his hand, 
stealing away on his tiptaes, and cannily 
locking the door behind him.” 

* Ts that a God’s truth—crinky pate ! 
is that a God’s truth you’re telling us ? 
Oh, the ne’er-do-weel! the blackguard !” 
exclaimed a third: ** what good could 
he be seeking in a dead woman’s house 
in the howe o’ night. I’m not mistaken 
in John Coombie; I aye thought that 
fellow no better than he should be.” 

“ Qh, the ruffian !” bawled a fourth, 
extending a mutton fist that would have 
staggered Mendoza —“ oh, the ruffian ! 
if we could prove the fact, I would 
cleave him down like an ox—TI would 
brain him !” and suiting the action to 
the word, she thumped down her 
clenched right hand into the extended 
palm of her left, producing a report 
like a pocket-pistol. 

“To raise the dead!” screamed a 
fifth ; “ hanging would be oure gude 
for him!” 

“ We'll find out the truth ”—“ We'll 
work him a pirn”—* Were his consti- 
tution as strong as Methusalem’s, his 
days are numbered ”—“ Oh, the blood- 
thirsty vagabond !’—* Oh, for the press- 
gang !”—“ We'll Burke him” — were 
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the successive and mingled ejaculations 
of the storm-presaging choristers, birds 
of evil omen to the unfortunate John 
Coombie. 

A precognition having taken place, 
and John Coombie having been inter- 
rogated concerning and anent these 
facts, by the blacksmith and a packed 
jury, deponed that, on the night of the 
evening libelled, he denied not having 
borrowed the key of the dead woman’s 
door from the neighbour with whom it 
had been deposited. That this was on 
the night before the funeral; and that 
his reason for so doing was, that in 
screwing down the lid, after depositing 
the body in the coffin, be had observed 
that the black paint with which it had 
been coated was sadly blurred by the 
feet of divers and sundry cat or cats 
unknown, which were in the habit of 
feloniously frequenting the domicile, 
nobody being there to scare them away. 
That he had felt a qualm of conscience 
in allowing his handywork to be ex- 
posed to public inspection in such a 
disfigured state ; and that for such and 
no other reason he had made a late visit, 
with a lantern in one hand and a pot of 
blacking in the other, to give it a new 
varnish, on the night libelled. He also 
allowed that it would have been more 
Christian-like to have deferred such 
proceeding till the morning ; but that, 
having laid in his liquor, and fortified 
his heart through his stomach, by means 
of a couple of cawkers, he had been 
stimulated to finish his job at that un- 
timeous hour. 

The opinion of the blacksmith was, 
that this was “an unco unfeasible- 
like story ;” and his journeyman also 
supported the Sadducee, in being as 
sceptical as his master. The miller, 
who had come into the smithy to get 
his feet warmed, was as sure that John 
Coombie had played booty with the 
doctors, as that his own jacket was of 
a different shade from the sweep’s ; 
and James Fozzy, the ploughman, 
would as little expect hemp seed to 
spring up wheat, as that old Betty Craig 
should be found in her coffin. 

The result ofall was that there was 
a general uprising in the village. Men, 
women, and children, all yelled for an 
inspection of the grave; yet, to their 
credit be it recorded, had the gene- 
rosity, even in the enthusiasm of their 
anger, to restrain from rendering the 
wight Jedburgh justice — that is, 
knocking him on the head first, and 
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then trying his cause afterwards. To 
proceed, indeed, with all possible cir- 
cumspection and legality, a deputation 
of the canny villagers was sent to pro- 
cure a warrant from the sheriff, and 
have such summoned before him as 
could make attestations on the subject 
at issue. 

A great deal sworn to, however, 
was little more than vague suspicions, 
founded on the equivocal character of 
Coombie, and of his always having 
plenty of money, while he seemed to 
have little work —of his being met 
abroad at untimely hours, generally 
half-seas over, and of his having spo- 
ken over his glass of his willingness to 
sell his body to the doctors, after he 
was fairly dead, if they would advagce 
five pounds in "hand for present con- 
sumption. The only fact of even an 
indirect character which could be 
sworn to was his visit to the cottage 
at the late hour mentioned. The ge- 
neral suspicion was that he had filled 
the coffin with stones and saw-dust, 
had abstracted the body, and had yet 
himself, with a knotted crape on his 
hat, been one of the mourners at the 
mock funeral. 

The great oracle of the complainants, 
however, was a certain Francie Cock- 
burn ; and it is necessary to give his 
examination more at length. 

“ Pray, Francie, was you acquainted 
with the deceased ?” 

“ Indeed was I, an’ please your 
honour; I kent her intimately. She 
was was a famous cracker. Mony a 
crack have she and I had thegither.” 

“ You was present at her funeral, 
Francie ?” 

** Not only that, sir, but I helpit to 
carry her: one of my neighbours there 
will tell ye if I was backward in gieing 
a lift. Troth we little thocht we were 
carrying a kist o’ stanes.” 

“ Well but, Francie, did you accom- 
pany the funeral the whole way to the 
churchyard ?”’ 

“ That I but to do, your honour, 
as, for lack o’ friends, I was obliged to 
act like for chief mourner. And not 
only that, your honour, but I cast my 
coat, and helpit to lower the coffin 
down into the graff; and syne to it 
with the spade, till we got it filled up 
again.” 

“ Well, Francie, you give a very 
distinct evidence. What did you do 
after that ?” 

“ After that, your honour ?— after 
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that we put on the truff; and me and 
another man, Joseph Clod there, beat 
it down with the back of the broad 
shools.” 

“ Go on, then, Francie—what next?” 

“ Syne, sir, all the company took off 
their hats ; and most of them began to 
pap away hame.” 

‘Of course, Francie, of course. 
Did you then leave the churchyard 
with the rest?” 

“No, your honour—I waited on for 
a wee, till [ saw them mostly gone out 
of the gate, as I did not want to go 
away before 

‘** Now, Francie, you are coming to 
the point. Recollect yourself. Re- 
member you are upon your oath. 
Your deposition is becoming im- 
portant.” 

“Oh, please your honour, sir, I mind 
the thing well enough. I steppit away 
oure to the west corner, among some 
long nettles, pretending to be about 
naething, till I saw that every body 
else was mostly away, and then e 

“And what then?—we are all 
attention.” 

“ And then, seeing still two men 
looking about the yard, and whiles at 
me, I took out my snuff-box and took 
a sneeshing.” 

“ Go on, Francie—go on, if you 
please. What did you do then?” 

And then, sir, seeing they were off, 
I lootit down to mak observation on 
the grave of a lad that had been buried 
about two months before. I had stickit 
an oyster-shell as a mark into the head 
o’t; and I wanted to see whether it was 
there or not. I kent, if it was away, 
that he was lifted, as sure as a gun.” 

“ Well, did you find the oyster-shell 
where you placed it, Francie ?” 

“ I thought for a while, sir, that it 
was away, for I could not see it; but 
at lang and last I fand it among the 
thick grass. Finger o’ man hadna 
meddled with it.” 

“ It was still there, then ?” 

“It was, sir, and I reckoned it geyan 
extraordinary, as there was a general 
report that he was away. So, being a 
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little dumb-foundered, I again took out 
my snuff-box r 

“Get on, Francie, get on. 
then ?” 

“ And syne, my lord, I put in my 
finger and thumb, and took out a 
sneeshing.” 

“ Toots, toots! Did nothing parti- 
cular follow ?” 

“ Not a thing, my lord, if you like 
to believe me.” 

“ Did you see nothing particular, 
Francie ?” 

* Nothing particular, please your 
honour.” 

“« Did you hear nothing ?” 

“ Nothing, my lord. Ou ay, I for- 
get; I heard some sprugs chirping in 
the hedge.” 

“‘ Have you nothing more to say— 
nothing regarding the body of the de- 
ceased Betty Craig ?” 

“ Not a word, sir, mair than I have 
told ye.” 

“‘ So you have no more to say ?” 

“ Nothing mair, my lord.” 

Just as Francie was with due so- 
lemnity emitting his concluding evi- 
dence, three or four men came hurrying 
into court with breathless speed, and 
ever and anon wiping their smoking 
brows. They seemed all impatience ; 
and no svoner had Francie quitted the 
box than the spokesman stepped for- 
ward, and with an air of much im- 
portance informed the court that it was 
not now of much consequence whether 
the examination of the fifteen other 
witnesses went on or not, as he and 
his neighbours had just been opening 
the grave, and had found old Betty 
Craig lying in her coffin as snugly as 
an earwig in an apricot. 

The case was accordingly given up; 
and John Coombie, who had been 
forced for two days to secret himself, 

‘*Up upon the hen-haulks, 
Amang the rotten timmer,” 
after thus narrowly escaping the horse- 
pond or a visit from Swing, was once 
more received back into the general 
society of the smithy and the tap- 
room. 
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ON ANGLO-SAXON POETRY.* 


A Frew months ago we exposed, in no 
very measured terms, the impudent 
attempt which was made in one of the 
volumes of Lardner’s Cyclopedia to 
impose upon the public what was 
called a history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and of their literature. The extreme 
ignorance of the subject which was 
there displayed has suggested to us 
the idea of giving a paper upon the 
literature, and more particularly upon 
the poetry of our Saxon forefathers, and 
the more so, as it is a subject which at 
present is attracting much attention. 
From the time when the Anglo- 
Saxon language sank into English, per- 
haps we may say from the latter part 
of the twelfth century, the pure Saxon 
writings could no longer be understood, 
and the manuscripts written in that 
language were regarded as little better 
than lumber: they were suffered to lie 
on the shelves of monastic libraries 
for want of better books to occupy 
their place, and, as opportunity oc- 
cured, were often erased, and a Latin 
treatise on some then more valuable 
and interesting subject written on the 
same parchment. We have an in- 
stance of this latter practice in a manu- 
script in the library of Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; where, beneath the Latin 
decretals which now occupy it, and 
particularly round the margins of some 
of the folios, may be traced the re- 
mains of a fine copy of /Elfric’s Saxon 
Sermons. It has not unfrequently 
happened, that valuable Saxon books 
have been preserved by the circum- 
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stance of the same manuscript contain- 
ing Latin books which were considered 
much more precious by the monks to 
whom they belonged. It is not im- 
probable, that sometimes the monks 
were induced, by the fact of their 
possessing such books, to study as far 
as they were able the older form of 
their language: the glossary, Latin 
and Saxon, with /Elfric’s Saxon gram- 
mar of the Latin language, are common 
manuscripts, and might give them 
some assistance; and we are some- 
where told that the monks of Tavis- 
tock had composed, and even printed, 
an Anglo-Saxon grammar. 

Public attention, however, was first 
drawn to the writings of the Anglo- 
Saxons at the time of the reformation, 
on account of the religious opinions 
which they contained. It is now well 
known that the Saxons did not hold 
the doctrines which afterwards dis- 
tinguished the Romish church, and 
which were opposed by the reformers, 
and have been rejected by our own 
church. On the contrary, the Saxon 
theologians preached against some of 
these doctrines, as being then growing 
heresies. Thus their writings became 
a valuable weapon against the Romish 
argument of antiquity. The Saxons 
had also translated the Scriptures into 
the vernacular tongue, a precedent 
which the reformers greedily seized 
upon. Accordingly, the celebrated 
John Foxe, who had already published 
some extracts from Aélfric, and the 
whole of the homily against transub- 
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stantiation, printed, in 1571, the Saxon 
gospels, with an English version. In 
1623, William L’Isle printed AEIfric’s 
Savon Treatise concerning the Old and 
New Testament, and his Sermon of the 
Paschall Lambe, the latter of which 
was considered of such importance 
that its genuineness was attested by the 
signatures of fifteen English archbi- 
shops and bishops, among whom was 
Archbishop Parker, the great patron of 
Saxon literature. In the preface to 
the first of these tracts, L’Isle com- 
plains bitterly of the neglect with 
which the Anglo-Saxon monuments 
had been treated; ‘ having,” he says, 
“in our libraries so goodly monu- 
ments of reverend antiquitie, divine 
handwritings, in so faire and large 
character that a man running may read 
them: we do not make them known 
to the world, but let them lie still like 
a treasure hid to no use, and even till 
they be almost forgotten of our selves.” 
L’Isle by no means overpraises the 
beautiful writing which is generally 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts. His account of the circuitous 
path by which he arrived at what 
knowledge he had of the language is 
extremely curious, and shews clearly 
how little progress had then been made 
towards rescuing it from oblivion. 


“ The due consideration hereof,” says 
he, “ first stirred vp in me an earnest 
desire to know what learning lay hid in 
this old English tongue: for which I 
found out this vneasie way, first to ac- 
quaint my selfe a little with the Dutch 
both high and low ; the one by originall, 
the other by commerce allied: then to 
reade awhile for recreation all the old 
English I could finde, poetry or prose, of 
what matter soeuer. And diuers good 
bookes of this kinde I got, that were 
neuer yet published in print; which 
euer the more ancient they were, I per- 
ceiued came neerer the Saxon: but the 
Saxon (as a bird, flying in the aire far- 
ther and farther, seemes lesse and lesse), 
the older it was, became the harder to bee 
vnderstood.” 


After a while, he met with the transla- 
tion of Virgil by Gawin Douglas, which 
he read through more than once. 


“* Next then I read the decalogue, &c., 
set out by Fraerus in common character, 
and so prepared came to the proper 
Saxon ; which differeth but in seuen or 
eight letters from the pica roman: and 
therein reading certaine sermons, and 
the foure euangelists set out and Eng- 
lished by Mr. Fox, so increased my 
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skill, that at length (I thanke God) I 
found my selfe able (as it were to swimme 
without bladders) to vnderstand the vn- 
translated fragments of the tongue scat- 
tered in master Camden and others, by 
him some, and some by Sir Henry 
Savill set forth: as also those in Tho. of 
Walsingham, Caius, and Lambard ; with 
certaine old charters that I met with 
among the king's records, and in the 
coucher-bookes of monasteries ; yet still 
ventring not far from the shore. At 
last waxing more able through vse, I 
tooke heart to put forth and diue into 
the deep among the meere Saxon monu- 
ments of my worthily-respected kinsman 
Sir H. Spelman, my honorable friend 
Sir Rob. Cotton, and of our libraries in 
Cambridge. So far about went I for want 
of a guide, who now (thanks be to God) 
am able to lead others a ueerer way.” 


L’Isle’s confessions shew us how 
much was wanting, and how long 
time must unavoidably elapse before 
the study of the Anglo-Saxon language 
could be pursued safely and boldly. 
Even the opportunity for this study 
was but a matter of chance ; for every 
one was not in that position where he 
could use freely and at will the manu- 
scripts in which the monuments of 
that language lay buried. And to 
those who were in that position it was 
a difficult and wearisome task, where 
the scholar was without help and with- 
out guide, and in which he was con- 
stantly meeting with phraseology and 
words at the meaning of which he 
could do no more than guess. Yet the 
seventeenth century gave birth to many 
zealous promoters of the study of the 
old language and literature of our an- 
cestors; and the Thesaurus of Hickes 
will always remain a monument of in- 
dustry and learning, though too full of 
errors to be a guide at the present day. 
The same century produced Wheeloc, 
who gave an edition of Alfred’s version 
of Bede; Junius, to whom we owe the 
first edition of Cedmon; Spelman, 
who edited the laws and constitutions ; 
Wanley, who composed a descriptive 
catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts, which in his time were pre- 
served in the libraries, public and 
private, of England; Somner, who 
compiled an Anglo-Saxon dictionary ; 
Gibson, who edited the Chronicle. 
During the following century, if we 
except one or two names who deserve 
better fame, the Anglo-Saxon language 
again fell into neglect, and was gene- 
rally looked upon as a mere virtuoso 
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affair — a thing worthy only to amuse 
now and then the idler hours of the 
antiquarian. It has been reserved for 
our own days, and (to our shame be it 
spoken) for foreigners, to revive the study 
of a language which must on so many 
accounts be interesting to Englishmen. 
It would not be difficult to point at 
several causes which would tend to 
discourage the study of Anglo-Saxon 
during the last century and the com- 
mencement of the present. The scho- 
lars of the seventeenth century had la- 
boured zealously, and had done much 
work, but unfortunately they had been 
working on a wrong track. In the 
comparatively small number of books 
in the language which these scholars 
had the opportunity of reading dili- 
gently, out of those which were pre- 
served, it often happened that they 
found words, and forms, and construc- 
tions which only occurred once; and 
nothing in philology is more perilous 
than forming rules upon single in- 
stances. The consequence was that, 
though grammars and dictionaries were 
published, though they reflected credit 
on the industry and often on the acute- 
ness of those who composed them, yet 
they were so full of errors that they 
led the student into the greatest of mis- 
takes, even to the mistaking of nouns 
for verbs, or of particles for nouns; 
and when he met with any serious 
difficulty, he was obliged to grope his 
way out of it by his own ingenuity, as 
well as he could. This itself was no 
small discouragement, even had the 
editions of Saxon authors, and the 
grammars and dictionaries made to 
assist in reading them, been sufficiently 
numerous to have given people in ge- 
neral an opportunity of using them. 
From the circumstance of the Anglo- 
Saxon being a language only existing 
in manuscripts, which manuscripts 
bear the strongest marks of having been 
written by ignorant and careless copy- 
ists, and from the additional circum- 
stance of the largest part of them being 
theological, and of such a kind as to 
run chiefly upon a particular class of 
words, and on a particular style of 
writing, it may be easily imagined that 
the person who should undertake to 
reduce its philology into order, to form 
a grammar and dictionary ofa language 
which no one understood, attempted a 
task of some difficulty. The manner 
in which William L’Isle sought to at- 
tain a knowledge of the language, by 





mounting up to it through the middle 
English and Scottish, might teach him 
the meaning of some of the commoner 
words, but it could never have taught 
him the niceties or the difficulties of 
the grammar and construction ; he 
might, indeed, by this means, and by 
his knowledge of the Dutch and Ger. 
man, have succeeded in translating one 
of the later homilies, but he could 
never have gone much further without 
some better and surer aid. Our Sax- 
onists soon felt the necessity of making 
a comparison with the other tongues of 
the same stock of languages ; but they 
made this comparison without knowing 
exactly what they were doing ; they 
went sometimes to one language to 
seek a word, sometimes to another, 
without knowing why that word in 
that language must be the representa- 
tive of the same word, or why not. 
It was like the aim of a blind man — 
he may chance to hit his mark, or he 
may chance to miss it, but the latter 
chance is the greater. The difference 
in the form of a word in two languages 
of the same family, or in two dialects 
of the same language, are guided by a 
rule, which is invariable, and which 
can only be discovered in its bearing 
on every instance by a laborious colla- 
tion of all the cases where it is exerted. 
This being once done, the rule is fixed. 
The dialect which substitutes o for the 
a of another dialect in such a word as 
man, would not in another case, where 
a stood under exactly the same circum- 
stances, replace it by 7. 

Rask did much for Anglo-Saxon, by 
comparing it with the Icelandic; and 
his Anglo-Saxon grammar is an excel- 
lent book. But he has fallen into er- 
rors by working within too narrow a 
field, by having compared the Saxon 
with only one cognate language, and 
that not the nearest in relationship to 
itself. It was Dr. James Grimm, of 
Gottingen, who first established a cor- 
rect and safe system of philology for 
the Teutonic languages ; and it is by 
an application of this system only that 
we can proceed in the Anglo-Saxon 
with any degree of security. 

The necessity of this exact and com- 
plete knowledge of the different cog- 
nate languages must be very apparent. 
For instance,— if we would know the 
gender of a noun, a thing very neces- 
sary to be ascertained, as it guides us 
in knowing its inflexion, it is frequently 
the case that we cannot ascertain it 
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from the most complete examination of 
the manuscripts which we now have, 
where it may never occur in that posi- 
tion which would determine it; and 
hence we might be led into the error 
of confusing one case of the noun with 
another. Here, then, we are obliged 
to examine its analogous word in 
another language of the family. But 
in this other language, an accurate ex- 
amination of the analogy of that form 
of words may, perhaps, in a few in- 
stances, still leave some doubt; and 
we are then driven to seek the analogy 
in another language of the same stock, 
which shall give us all we want, and at 
the same time will explain to us the 
cause of the doubt in the other, and 
thus save us from the error which we 
should have committed by confining 
ourselves to it. 

To know the grammar of a language it 
is necessary to know the reasons of the 
grammar. It is not sufficient to know 
the forms of words, but we ought to 
know why such forms existed, and 
why in their place we do not find 
some other forms. This is the single 
basis on which is founded what has 
been termed the new school of Saxon 
philologists. The reasons of a lan- 
guage are not always to be discovered 
in the language itself; we must neces- 
sarily refer to other languages of the 
same family; but we must know how 
and why we are referring to them, and 
above all, we must avoid being de- 
ceived by following hastily false ana- 
logies. A singular instance of a person 
labouring under this deception may be 
instanced in Bellenden Ker’s Essay on 
English Proverbs, which we perhaps 
shall shortly have occasion to notice. 
But nothing could be more dangerous 
or more vain than to establish a system 
of philology for the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage solely on the language itself as 
it exists in manuscripts. We may in- 
stance this in the case of the accents, 
in which the scribes have been pecu- 
liarly careless. We often find in a 
manuscript within the same page, al- 
most in the same line, the same word 
occurring twice, accentuated in the 
one place, and without accent in the 
other. What is worse, the scribes not 
only omitted accents, but they often ac- 
centuated words wrongly. The accents 
distinguish the long vowels from the 
short ones; and here, if we rely upon 
the manuscripts, we must come to the 
somewhat paradoxical conclusion that 
the vowels might in every case be long 
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or short, at the caprice of the writer. 
Mr. Kemble has, to our knowledge, 
collected several thousand instances of 
accentuation from manuscripts alone, 
which he has compared most carefully ; 
and he has been forced to the conclu- 
sion that in this case the authority of 
manuscripts can nowise be depended 
upon. But it is very necessary that 
we should know which are long vowels 
and which are short,—that is, in every 
word we ought to know the accentua- 
tion ; for this purpose we compare, 
according to rules which are now well 
established, the syllable with the same 
syllable in the form of the word which 
the other Teutonic languages give, and 
all is clear. We may illustrate this by 
a very common instance. In our dic- 
tionaries hitherto we have the word 
God explained God and also good 
(bonus); and, again, the word man 
explained by man and evil. Our lexi- 
cographers, thereupon, give us a lec- 
ture upon the philosophy of the Anglo- 
Saxons (of course when they made 
their language), when they wisely de- 
signated the deity by a name which 
expressed his goodness, and at the same 
time expressed their sense of the natu- 
ral wickedness and depravity of their 
own species by a name that signified 
evil. But the Anglo-Saxons were not 
so humble-minded. The truth is that 
God, Deus, and géd, bonus—for the 
latter should be accentuated — are en- 
tirely different words, as are also man, 
homo, and man, scelus. This truth 
appears at once by a comparison of the 
languages. God, Deus, has in Gothic 
the form guths, in what we call Old- 
High-Dutch it is kot, in Old-Saxon 
god, and in Old-Norse gudr; in all 
which cases the vowel answers to a 
short vowel in Anglo-Saxon: whereas, 
god, bonus, is represented in Gothic by 
gods, in Old-High-Dutch by kuot, in 
Old-Saxon by god, and in Old-Norse 
by godr; all which forms shew the 
vowel of the Saxon word to be long. 
So man, homo, is represented in Gothic 
by mann, manna, in Old-High-Dutch 
by man, in Old Saxon by man, and in 
Old-Norse by madr (for manr) ; while 
man, scelus, is mains in Gothic, mein 
in Old-High-Dutch, mén in Old- 
Saxon, and mein in Old-Norse. In 
pronouncing these words, an Anglo- 
Saxon would never have mistaken, in 
either case, the one word for the other. 

As to the second difficulty which 
we have supposed to have been felt by 
the student in Anglo-Saxon, the want 
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of books, much, also, has been done 
lately to supply this want. A most 
praiseworthy example was set by the 
Society of Antiquaries. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1831, it was proposed 
to undertake the publication “ of the 
remains of Anglo-Saxon and early 
English literature existing in manu- 
script, with the addition of such as 
have been imperfectly edited, or have 
become extremely rare.” These two 
latter clauses, we imagine, were made 
in allusion to Beéwulf and Cadmon. 
The proposition was accepted by the 
society; a resolution on the subject, 
after having been suspended in the 
meeting-room during the period pre- 
scribed by the statutes, was confirmed 
by ballot on the 17th of March, and a 
committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of carrying it into effect. 

We believe that the project did not 
originate in England. It was first 
talked of in Denmark, as we, in one 
of our early numbers, informed our 
readers; and Dr. Gruntvig, of Copen- 
hagen, who was sent to England by 
the Danish government to examine the 
manuscripts in our libraries, had some 
concern in the proposing of it to the 
Society of Antiquaries. But no sooner 
did there appear some chance that the 
intended publication might obtain to 
a certain degree public approbation, 
than Dr. Gruntvig determined, kindly 
enough, to take all the labour from the 
shoulders of the Antiquarians; and in 
the same year (1831) appeared his 
prospectus of a complete series of the 
most valuable works of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, to be edited by him- 
self, and to be published by subscrip- 
tion. We did what we could to re- 
commend it to the public. Gruntvig’s 
plan was ample: the first two volumes 
of his series were to have contained 
Beowulf; the third, Cedmon ; the 
fourth, selections from the Exeter book ; 
the chronicle of Layamon was to have 
occupied the next three volumes; and 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth were to 
have comprised a collection of Anglo- 
Saxon homilies. Gruntvig enjoyed, 
what he merited, the character of a 
scholar, and some subscribers were 
obtained ; but ultimately the project 
was abandoned. 

The Antiquaries commenced their 
undertaking with spirit; and in the 
following year appeared the excellent 
edition of Cedmon, with a_ literal 
version in English, by Benjamin 
Thorpe, who was already well and fa- 
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vourably known by his translation of 
Rask’s Anglo-Saron Grammar. At 
the same time was announced, for the 
second work of the series, the Semi- 
Saxon Metrical Chronicle, by Laya- 
mon, to be edited by Sir Frederick 
Madden. We may perhaps complain, 
and not unreasonably, that, in their se- 
lection of works for publication, the 
Saxon committee proceeded with more 
zeal than judgment. It might have 
been expected that the two first pub- 
lications would have been Beowulf and 
the Exeter book,—without doubt the 
two most valuable remains of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and at the same time 
the most neglected, probably because 
they were the most difficult. OfCad- 
mon, a tolerably accurate edition had 
already been given by Junius. Still, 
Thorpe’s Cedmon was a boon which 
we received with gratitude; and we 
shall rejoice at the appearance of Laya- 
mon, which is still in the press. We 
look forwards, however, anxiously to 
what we trust will be the third publica- 
tion of the committee, the Exeter book 
itself, which is now in preparation by 
Mr. Thorpe. 

The neglect which Beowulf had ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Antiqua- 
ries was amply repaired by the admir- 
able edition which was given by Mr. 
Kemble, and of which a second edition, 
enriched by many conjectural emenda- 
tions, is now ready for publication. A 
second volume, to accompany the text, 
is also in the press, and will contain 
an excellent glossary, which will enable 
our Saxonists to do what few of them 
could do before —read the Saxon 
poetry with safety, and a literal transla- 
tion of the poem. We understand 
that he intends to add also, at the end, 
a few philological notes. 

Soon after the appearance of the 
first edition of Beowulf, was published 
Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, 
a book long wanted by the student in 
that language. It consists of a selec- 
tion of pieces in prose and verse, 
which have hitherto been unpublished, 
or published incorrectly, and contains, 
among other things of value, two or 
three complete homilies, the prose dia- 
logue of Saturn and Salomon, the col- 
loquy of A&lfric, and the poems of 
Byrhtnoth and Judith, with the history 
of King Lear,as a specimen of the two 
texts of Layamon’s Chronicle; and it 
is accompanied by a complete glos- 
sary, so that some knowledge of the 
grammar is all that is necessary before 
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reading it. The same accomplished 
scholar has since published a neat edi- 
tion of the Saxon prose version of the 
Romance of Apollonius of Tyre, which 
is preserved in a manuscript at Cam- 
bridge ; and he has added to the text 
an English translation, and a glossary 
of all the words which are not found in 
the glossary to the Analecta. 

The universities, also, have lent their 
aid to the revival of the study of this 
language. Cambridge set a noble ex- 
ample, in undertaking the magnificent 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon gospels, 
under the joint care of Thorpe and 
Kemble, which is now printing at the 
Pitt Press, and which will contain all 
the texts and all the glosses that are 
known to exist. At Cambridge, too, 
Mr. Kemble has delivered a course of 
lectures on the Saxon language, which 
we believe it to be his intention to 
publish. The university of Oxford has 
also printed, at the Clarendon Press, 
a version of the Psalms, in pure and 
elegant Saxon, partly prose, and partly 
metrical, which Mr. Thorpe has edited 
from a MS. in the royal library at Paris, 

The limits within which we must 
necessarily confine our observations on 
the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons will 
not allow us to say much of their 
prose writings,— they are numerous, 
frequently not very interesting, yet of- 
ten filled with noble sentiments and 
acute observations. First, both for 
elegance and purity of language, stand 
the works of Alfred, which, as they 
remain to us, consist chiefly of transla- 
tions, sometimes (as in the case of the 
Pastorale of Gregory, as yet unprinted) 
of authors who are not now very valu- 
able, but always in his manner of para- 
phrasing the original, and in his own 
observations, which are by no means 
sparingly interspersed, shewing us how 
the great and noble mind of our king 
improved every thing on which he put 
his hand. We have had some hopes 
of seeing appear, under the care of 
Mr. Kemble, an edition of the col- 
lected works of King Alfred, which 
would make four handsome volumes 
in octavo; and, as they seem not to 
be at present forthcoming, we would 
willingly recommend them to the con- 
sideration of the Saxon committee of 
the Antiquaries. Several of his sepa- 
rate works have been printed,— his 
Boethius; his Bede, not well; and his 
Orosius (by Daines Barrington), most 
wretchedly. In his Saxon version of 
Boethius, Alfred appears before us in 
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the character of a poet; but, as might 
easily be supposed, not very advan- 
tageously. His poetical version of the 
metres of the Latin writer are, as far as 
their language goes, elegant and cor- 
rect, but somewhat dull and prosaic. 
They have been lately reprinted in a 
separate volume (to accompany the 
prose as edited by Cardale) by Mr. 
Fox, who has, however, committed 
the unpardonable fault of neglecting to 
collate the text, which he has taken 
from Rawlingson’s edition, with ‘the 
original manuscript. 

The characteristics of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry may be described in a few 
words,—they are loftiness of express- 
ion, exuberance of metaphor, intricacy 
of construction, and a diction differing 
entirely from that of prose— precisely 
the characteristics of the poetry of a 
people whose mind is naturally po- 
etical, but which has not arrived at a 
state of cultivation and refinement. 
Similes, on the contrary, are rare; 
in the whole poem of Bedwulf there 
occur but five, and those are of the 
simplest description,— the comparison 
of a ship, as it makes its way over the 
deep, to a bird (fugle ge-licost, v. 435), 
—of the gleam that shone from the eye 
of the grendel, as he stalked the hall in 
search of his prey, to fire (ligge ge- 
licost, v. 1447),—of the nails of the 
monster’s fingers to steel (style geli- 
cost, v. 1964),— of the light within the 
grendel’s den to the calin sunshine,— 

‘« (Efne sw of hefene 
hidre scines 
rodores candel.”—V. 3141. 


Even as from heaven 
serenely shines 
the candle of the firmament.”) 


—of the melting of the hero’s sword 
by the touch of the monster's blood to 
that of ice (ise ge-licost, v. 3216). To 
feel this poetry, it is necessary that we 
should understand well the language, 
and that we should also be acquainted 
with the character of the people; we 
can know nothing of it by diteral trans- 
lations into our form of the language, 
which has so long lost all its gramma- 
tical inflexions, or by the translation of 
poetical words into the most prosaic 
that we can find to answer to them. 

It may be well to remark that the 
form of Saxon poetry is alliteration — 
not rhyme ; that, instead of two lines 
always rhyming together, they are 
joined by the circumstance of the first 
containing two words commencing 
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with the same letter, and the second 
having its first word on which stress is 
laid in the pronunciation also begin- 
ning with the same letter. This is the 
strict rule of alliteration ; in the Saxon 
poetry, however, as it is preserved in 
manuscripts, the first line often contains 
but one alliterating word, and, from the 
negligence of the scribes, the allitera- 
tion is in many instances entirely lost. 
As far as we are able to judge, the 
Saxons did not measure their verse by 
feet; the only rule which we can dis- 
cover seems to be that, in the common 
kind of verse, there must be two rais- 
ings and two fallings of the voice in 
each line,—so that it would appear 
that a verse ought never to consist of 
less than four syllables. 

The Saxon bards seem to have 
possessed most of inspiration, while 
their countrymen retained their pagan- 
ism. We trace distinctly two periods 
of their poetry,—a period when it was 
full of freedom, and originality, and 
genius, and a later time, when the 
poets were imitators, who made their 
verse by freely using the thoughts and 
expressions of those who had gone be- 
fore them. The religious poetry ofthe 
Christian Saxons abounds in passages 
taken from Beéwulf; and probably a 
large part of what is not imitated from 
that poem is taken from others of the 
early Saxon cycles. 

Of the first of these periods we have 
remaining but one complete monu- 
ment—the poem to which we have 
already alluded of the adventures of 
Beowulf the Geat. There can be no 
doubt that this poem belongs to what 
was once an extensive cycle. The 
hero Beéwulf was one of our own 
forefathers, a Geat, or Angle, who, ac- 
cording to the mythic genealogies of 
the Northerns, ruled over the Angle 
tribes in Sleswic and Jutland before 


«* Guman it-scufon, 
weras on wil-si3, 
wudu bundenne. 
Ge-wat pa ofer weg-holm 
winde ge-fysed 
fléta fami-heals, 
fugle ge-licost, 
08 pet, ymb an-tid 
épres dogores, 
wunden stefna 
ge-waden hafde 
pet Sa lidende 
land ge-sawon, 
brim-clifu blican, 
beorgas steApe, 
side sa-nessas.”—V. 429. 
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the Saxon settlement in England. Mr. 
Kemble had shewn in his preface that, 
from these genealogies, the period of 
his reign must have been the middle of 
the fifth century; but we believe that 
he is now inclined to give him a much 
more mythic character. There are 
many reasons for believing that the 
poem itself was composed at a remote 
period,— that it was brought here by 
the first Anglo-Saxon settlers ; but that, 
in passing through different hands, up 
to the time when was made the tran- 
script now preserved, it has been in 
some parts modernised, aud that 
Christian ideas have been introduced 
in place of the older heathen ones. 
Still there are many traces of its older 
form, and the Christianity which is intro- 
duced sits awkwardly on the Paganism 
which constantly peeps from under it. 

The poem of Beowulf is a magnifi- 
cent and accurate picture of life in the 
heroic ages. Its plot is simple; a few 
striking instances, grandly traced, and 
casting strong and broad shadows, 
form the picture. It is a story of 
open, single-handed warfare, where 
love is never introduced as a motive of 
action, or stratagem as an instrument. 
Beowulf, like Hercules, seeks glory 
only by clearing the world of monsters 
and oppressors. A report had reached 
him that the court of Hrothgar, a 
Danish king, was infested by an un- 
earthly monster, the grendel, who 
nightly entered Heorot, the royal hall, 
and slew the warriors in their sleep. 
The emulation of the Geatish prince 
was raised,—he felt himself equal to 
the task of combating the depredator ; 
for, as the story tells, he possessed the 
strength of thirty men, and, with a 
chosen band of his followers, he em- 
barked for the Danish coast. The re- 
ception of the warriors in Denmark is 
peculiarly characteristic. 


** The men pushed out 


(the heroes on their voyage ) 
the bound wood (the ship). 
Went then over the deep waves, 
driven forwards by the wind, 
the foamy-necked ship, 
likest unto a bird ; 

till, about the hour of one 

on the second day, 

the twisted vessel 

hid so far proceeded 

that the voyagers 

saw land, 

the sea-cliffs glittering, 

the steep hills, 

the broad promontories.” 
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Their landing did not escape the vigilant eyes of the Danish watchman, who 
was placed in his little fort to overlook the coast : 


*« [D4] of wealle ge-seah ee 


weard Scildinga, 

se be [holm]-clifu 

healdan scolde, 

beran ofer bolcan 

beorbte randas, 

fyrd-searu fas-licu.”—V. 456. 


He immediately arrests the progress 
of Bedwulfand his followers, demands 
who they are, whence they come, and 
what is their errand, without attempt- 
ing to conceal his suspicions that, as 
they were ignorant of the watchword, 
that errand could not be friendly, pays 
a compliment to the gallant appear- 
ance of their leader, and concludes his 
speech with the concise observation — 


** Ofost is sélest 
t6 ge-cySanne 
hwanan eéwre cyme syndon.” 
V. 510. 


Best is quickest 
to make known 
whence is your coming.” 


The guard was satisfied with the 
answer of Beowulf; and, after having 
taken the customary precautions of 
unlading their vessel, and drawing it 
up on the beach, he permitted the 


* Na [p4] minne pearft 
hafalan hydan ; 
ac he me habban wile 
deére fahne. 
Gif mec dead nime’, 
byred blédig wel, 
byrgean penced ; 
eted An-genga 
un-murn-lice ; 
mearcad mér-hé[f]u ; 
né $4 ymb mines ne pearft 
lices feorme 
leng sorgian. 
On-send Hige-lice, 
gif mec hild nime, 
beadu-scrida betst 
pet mine bredst were’, 
hregla sélest, 
pet is Hredlan laf, 
Welandes ge-weorc. 
Ges 4 wyrd sw4 hid scel.”—V. 885. 


Then from his wall beheld them 

the watch of the Scyldings, 

he whose duty it was 

to keep the sea-cliffs, 

as they were bearing over the balks 
their bright shields, 

their war-apparatus ready for service.” 


strangers to pursue their way to the 
royal court, where they were again 
received with suspicion and distrust, 
until, on his name being announced to 
King Hrothgar, who was well ac- 
quainted with his family and his re- 
nown, the hero was ushered into the 
royal presence, to give an account of 
his mission. Bedwulf then related to 
the king, in a set speech, how the re- 
port of the grendel’s depredations had 
reached his country,— how his com- 
panions in arms, who had often wit- 
nessed his valour and the success of 
his exploits, had cousnelled him to go 
to the assistance of the unhappy Danes, 
—and how he was now come to offer 
his aid against the monster who perse- 
cuted them,—and ended by expressing 
his resignation to the fate which Hea- 
ven might send him in the encounter. 
“ If I fall,” says he, ‘ it will be in the 
performance of my duty,”— 





** Thou needest not 

to hide my hafela, 

but he [the Grendel] will have me 
stained with gore. 

If death shall take me, 

bear forth my bloody corpse ; 
remember to bury me: 

let the solitary passenger eat 
un-mournfully : 

mark my fen-dwelling ; 

thou needest not 

to care longer 

about my corpse-feast. 

Should the war take me, 

send to Higelac 

the best of war-coverings, 

the most precious of clothing — 
that which guardeth my breast : 
it is the legacy of Hredla, 

the work of Weland. 

Fate will always go as it must,” * 


In another speech, Hrothgar accepts, 
with many declarations of gratitude, the 
offered aid of Beéwulf,— recounts to 
him the depredations of the fiend who 
haunted his court, and the unsuccessful 
attempts which had been made to de- 


stroy it,— and finally invites the stran- 
gers to join in the festivities of his hall. 

Our Saxon forefathers seem to have 
been as much addicted to the making 
of lengthy speeches as some of their 
descendants at the present day ; and 








* The translation of this line is in accordance with the proposed reading which 
we have adopted, instead of that of the MS. which has “‘ ge 8a wyrd sw4 hid scel.” 
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we have several very fair specimens in 
the course of the present poem. We 
are tempted to give an example, though 
by no means a long one. In the hall 
of Hrothgar sat a person named Hun- 
ferth, the son of Ecglaf, envious and 
jealous, who delighted in cavilling at 
the deeds of others, like the Sir Kay of 
the romances of the court of King 
Arthur; though Hunferth is not, i:ke 
Sir Kay, a coward,— because it is a 
character which would not be suffered 


‘« Hunferd mabelode 
Ecg-lafes bearn, 
pe et fotum set 
frean Scyldinga ; 
on-band beado-rine ; 
wes him Beé-wulfes sid, 
médges mere-faran, 
micel zf-bunca : 
for pon pe he ne fipe 
pet enig 6Ser man 
efre merde pon ma 
middan-geardes 
ge-hedde under heofenum 
bonne he sylfa, 
‘ Eart pa se Beé-wulf 
se be wid Brecan wunne 
on sidne se, 
ymb sund-flite, 
Ser git for wlence 
wada cunnedon, 
and for dol-gilpe 
on deép weter 
aldrum néfdon. 
Ne inc enig mon, 
ne leéf ne 148, 
be-le4n mihte 
sorh-fullne sid. 
p4 git on sund reén, 
per git eagor-streém 
earmum péhton, 
meton mere-streta, 
mundum brugdon, 
glidon ofer gar-secg ; 
geofon-ybum 
we6l wintrys wylm : 
git on weteres eht 
seofon-niht swuncon. 
He pe et sunde ofer-flat, 
hefde mire megen : 
p4 hine on morgen-tid 
on Heabo-remes 
holm up-zt-ber ; 
Sonon he ge-séhte 
swesne Sel, 
leéf his le6dum, 
land Brondinga, 
fre6So-burh fegere, 
per he folc hte 
burh and be4gas. 
Beét eal wid pe 
sunu Bean-stanes 
s6[Se] ge-leste. 
Donne wéne ic t6 be 
wyrsan pingea, 
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in a poem of the age of that of Bed- 


wulf. Hunferth was envious of Beo- 
wulf’s fame, and indulges his spleen by 
rallying him on some of his former 
deeds, which he represents in a disad- 
vantageous light. We are the more 
inclined to give the speech of Hun- 
ferth, as it has been entirely misunder- 
stood by Mr. Conybeare, who, in his 
Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
says that Hunferth rails at Beowulf’s 
“ piratical exploits.” 





“ Hunferth spoke, 


the son of Ecglaf, 

who sat at the feet 

of the lord of the Scyldings : 
he made a quarrelsome speech. 
To him was the journey 

of the bold sea-farer, Beéwulf, 
a matter of much annoyance ; 
because he was unwilling to grant 
that any other man 

should possess more reputation 
of the world, 

under the heavens, 

than himself. 

‘ Art thou that Beéwulf 

who strove against Breca 

on the wide sea, 

in a swimming-match ; 

where ye two for pride 

tried the fords, 

and for vain boasting 
ventured with your lives 

on the deep water? 

You two might no man, 
neither friend nor enemy, 
hinder by his reproaches 

from your sorrowful journey. 
Then ye two rowed on the deep 
where ye the ocean-stream 
covered with your arms ; 

ye measured the lake-paths, 
with your arms ye whirled them ; 
ye glided over the ocean ; 
with the waves of the sea 

the tide of winter boiled. 

Ye two on the domain of the water 
laboured seven days. 

He beat thee on the waves — 
he had more strength : 

then, at the morning tide, 

the deep sea bore him up 

on Heathoreme ; 

thence he sought, 

dear to his people, 

his own peculiar inheritance, 
the land of the Brondings — 

a fair metropolis, 

where he possessed a people, 
a town, and rings [treasures]. 
All his promise 

the son of Beanstan 

truly performed to thee. 

Yet I expect for thee 

a worse affair, 
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Se4h pa heaSo-resa 

ge-hwer déhte, 

grimre giée, 

gif p4 Grendl[es] dearst 

niht-longne fyrst 

ne4n bi[dan].’ 
Be6é-wulf mapelode, 

bearn Ecg-pedéwes : 

‘ Hwet! pG worn fela 

wine min Hunfer[%], 

beére druncen, 

ymb Brecan sprece 

segdest from his side ; 

868 ic talige 

pet ic mere-strengo 

maran 4bte, 

earfebo on ypum, 

Sonne enig éper man. 

Wit pet ge-cwedon 

cniht-wesende 

and ge-bedtedon 

(weron begen p4 git 

on geégod-feore), 

pet wit, on g4r-secg it 

aldrum né&don, 

and pet ge-eindon sw4. 

Hefdon swurd nacod, 

p4 wit on sund reén, 

heard on handa; 

wit unc wid hron-fixas 

wérian pohton. 

Ne he wiht fram me 

fl6d-ypum feor 

fleétan meahte, 

hrabor on holme, 

no ic fram him wolde ; 

$4 wit et-[s]omne 

on se weron 

fif nihta fyrst, 

op pet unc fiéd té-draf, 

wado weallende, 

wedera cealdost, 

nipende nibt, 

and norpan [w]ind, 

heapo-grim and-bwearf : 

hreo weron [y ]pa. 

Wes mere-fixa 

m6d on-hréred : 

per me wid laSum 

l{c-syrce min, 

heard hond-locen, 

helpe ge-fremede ; 

beado-hregl broden 

on breéstum leg, 

golde ge-gyrwed. 

Me té grunde teh 

fah feénd-sca¥a ; 

feeste hefde 

grim on grape : 


hwepbre me gyfepe wears, 


pet ic ag-lecan 
orde ge-rehte, 
hilde-bille ; 
heapo-res for-nam 
mibtig mere-dedér 
purh mine hand. 
Swa mec ge-lome 
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though thou in hostile onsets, 

in grim war, 

hast been every where successful, 

if thou darest, 

for the space of a whole night, 

to abide near Grendel.’ 
Beéwulf spoke, 

the son of Ecgtheow : 

‘ Lo! thou for a long time, 

my friend Hunferth, 

drunken with beer, 

hast discoursed concerning Breca, 

hast spoken respecting his journey ; 

I tell thee the truth, 

that I possess 

more of strength on the sea, 

of laboriousness on the waters, 

than any other man. 

We two had said that, 

when we were boys, 

and had promised 

(we were still both 

in the prime of youth) 

that we out on the ocean 

would venture our lives, 

and that we accomplished thus. 

We had our naked swords 

hard in our hands 

when we rowed upon the deep ; 

we thought to defend ourselves 

against the walruses. 

He could not, in any degree, 

more swift on the deep, 

swim far from me, 

over the waves of the sea : 

I would not from him. 

There we two together 

were on the sea 

the space of five nights, 

until the flood drove us asunder ; 

the boiling fords, 

the coldest of storms, 

the darkening night, 

and a wind from the north, 

fiercely turned us away : 

rough were the waves. 

The courage of the sea-fishes 

was excited : 

there my body-garment, 

hard-locked by the hand, 

gave me aid 

against foes ; 

my twisted war-dress 

lay upon my breast, 

furnished with gold. 

The variegated enemy 

drew me to the bottom; 

he had me fast 

grim in his gripe: 

nevertheless it was granted me, 

that I the villain 

reached with my we2pon, 

with my war-bill ; 

the mighty sea-beast 

received the war-rush 

through my hand. 

Thus me frequently 
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laS-ge-teduan 
preatedon pearle ; 

ic him pénode 

deéran sweorde, 

sw4 hit ge-défe was. 
Nes hie Sere fylle 
ge-fein hefdon, 
mAn-for-dedlan, 

pxet hie me begon, 
svymbel ymb-seton 
se-grunde neah. 

Ac on mergenne 
mecum wunde, 

be y3-lafe 

uppe legon, 
swe[ordum ] 4-swefede ; 
bet sySpan na 
ymb bront[ne] ford, 
brim--liSende 

lade ne letton.”—V. 992. 

[In this manner Beowulf continues 
to expatiate on his valour against the 
nickers, and other sea-monsters, of 
whom he boasts of having killed nine ; 
and he concludes by insinuating, that 
had Hunferth himself been as valiant 
as he would have people believe him, 
the grendel would not have infested 
so long the court of Hrothgar. After 
having spent the day in "festivities, 
Beéwulf and his companions are left 
to guard the hall during the night, 
where they are visited by the grendel, 
who attacks Beowulf, supposing him 
to be asleep: after a ternble struggle 
he receives a mortal wound, and flies 
precipitately to his retreat. Amid their 
rejoicings upon the destruction of their 
persecutor, the followers of Hrothgar 
are visited during the following night 
by another monster, the grendel’s mo- 
ther; who revenges the grendel by 
the death of Aischere, the monarch’s 
favourite counsellor, and returns to her 
den. Beowulf conscles the Danish 
king, by offering to pursue her thither ; 
he finds that her abode is under the 
water, whither he descends, and finally 
returns victorious. The king loads 
him with gifts, and he returns to his 
own country. This completes the first 
part of the poem, which reaches to the 
twenty-eighth canto ; the latter part of 
which, with the whole of the twenty- 
ninth and the beginning of the thirtieth, 
appear to have perished by mutilation 

of the manuscript. Afterwards we 
have a new story; that of the last ex- 
pedition of Beowulf, now old and 
monarch over his people, against a 
fire-drake which molested them, and 
of his death in the encounter. 


We will not dwell further on the 


my hateful foes 

threatened vehemently ; 

I served them out 

with my dear sword, 

as it was right I should. 

By no means they of the slaughter 
had any joy — 

the wicked villains, 

that they meddled with me, 

that they set upon me all at once, 
near the bottom of the sea. 

But on the morning, 

wounded with swords, 

they lay aloft 

on the beach, 

put to sleep by the sword 

that they have never sincée 
hindered from their way 

the sea-sailors 

about the bubbling fords.” 


story of Beowulf, for the beauty and 
interest of the poem are not in the 
plot, but in the accessories —in the 
descriptions of the festivities of the 
royal hall, where the queen of Hroth- 
gar served round the ale to the heroes ; 
of the abodes of the grendels and of 
the fire-drake; of the combats in which 
Beowulf is engaged ; and in the strong 
and natural pictures of the manners 
and feelings of the persons who are 
introduced — pictures that sufficiently 
prove that the bard who composed 
them was well acquainted with the 
state of society which he describes. 
In its present state, this poem consists 
of 6359 lines. The manuscript is of 
the tenth century. 

That the poems of their old mythic 
cycles continued long to be popular 
among the Anglo-Saxons, we have the 
strongest evidence in the comparative 
modernness of the manuscript of Beo- 
wulf, and in the frequent use of ex- 
pressions taken from it in the later 
Christian poems. We have, also, a 
curious proof of the popularity of the 
older Saxon and northern stories among 
our forefathers, even as late as the end 
of the eleventh century, in the preface 
to a most interesting and nearly con- 
temporary life of the Saxon Hereward, 
who so long held out in the marshes 
of Ely against the Norman conqueror. 
The writer of this life, which is as yet 
unpublished, says that, among other 
sources of information concerning his 
hero, he had used a work of the pres- 
byter Leofric, Hereward’s own deacon, 
who resided at Brun, the place where 
lay Hereward’s patrimony. This Leo- 
fric, he tells us, occupied himself in 
collecting, for the edification of his 
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hearers, all the acts of the giants and 
the warriors from the fables of the an- 
cients, or, in the instance of more mo- 
dern heroes, from the trust-worthy re- 
lations of those who had known them, 
and in writing them in English that 
they might be preserved in people’s 
memories — (“* Hujus enim memorati 
presbyteri erat studium omnes actus 
gigantum et bellatorum, ex fabulis an- 
tiquorum et ex fideli relatione ad edi- 
ficationem audientium congregare, et 
ob memoriam Angliz literis commend- 
are”). In the course of Hereward’s 
history allusion is made to the strength 
of one of these old warriors, Godwine ; 
a name which occurs in the Saxon 
mythic genealogy, and on whose ex- 
ploits there perhaps existed a poem 
similar to that of Beowulf. Of the 
latter class of histories, or, perhaps, 
poems, which Leofric wrote, whose 
subject was the heroic deeds of the 
Anglo-Saxon heroes, we have a spe- 
cimen in the noble fragment on the 
battle of Maldon and the death of 
Byrhtnoth, printed in the Analecta of 
Mr. Thorpe. Many of these early 
histories were preserved through the 
change of the language into what we 
term Middle-English: there we had 
once the romance of Wade, and we 
have still several manuscripts of that 
of Horn, which was so popular as to 
be transferred into Norman; and three 
manuscripts of the Norman poem, all 
incomplete, are still preserved. 

As Christianity, however, established 
itself in the hearts and minds of our 
Saxon forefathers, their poets not only 
introduced occasionally somewhat of 
the new religion into the old heroic 
aoe as they passed through their 

ands, as we have seen to have been 
done in Beéwulf, but they took up 


“ Hwet! we feor and ne4h 
ge-frigen haba’ 
ofer middan-geard 
Moyses démas, 
wreclico w6rd.riht 
wera cneorissum ; 

- . 7 

langsumne reed 
heleSum secgan : 
ge-byre se Se wille,” &c. 
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also Christian subjects, and clothed 
them in all the metaphor and all the 
loftiness and grandeur of the national 
verse. Thus we have poems on scrip- 
tural subjects, such as Judith, printed 
in the Analecta—a fragment, but one 
of the best specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
verse that we possess, and the Mac- 
cabees, as yet unpublished ; and Lives 
of the Saints, such as the fine poem 
on the life of St. Andrew, the life of 
St. Juliana, in the Exeter MS., and 
several others of less poetical value. 
The Old Testament was fertile in sub- 
jects which were agreeable to the feel- 
ings of Saxons—wars and _ heroic 
deeds; and some poet, stringing to- 
gether a few of the better poems on 
Scripture subjects, by very unequal 
verses of his own, has formed a kind 
of poetical version of the earlier parts 
of the Bible, which is preserved in a 
very mutilated state in a manuscript 
at Oxford, and which has been twice 
printed under the name of Cedmon. 

The inequality of the different parts 
of the poem attributed to Cedmon, 
was first noticed by Conybeare. A 
fine poem on the fall of the angels, the 
creation, and the fall of man, is awk- 
wardly prefaced by a repetition of the 
same story, much more briefly told. 
Then we have a barrea version of the 
chapters of Genesis to the close of the 
life of Abraham, except the accounts 
of the flood and of the war of the kings 
against Sodom, which are told in a 
superior style. Suddenly, without any 
connexion with that of Abraham, we 
are introduced to the history of Moses ; 
which, again, is told in a very different 
manner, and has all the marks of being 
a separate poem. The exordium, in- 
deed, may be compared with that of 
Beowulf: 


** Lo! we far and near 
have learnt by inquiry 
through middle earth, 
the decrees of Moses — 
a wondrous oral law 
to the tribes of men ; 

* a 


a long narration 
for men to tell : 
let him hear who will.” 


The exordium of Beéwulf commences thus : 


‘“* Hwet! we Gar-Dena, 
in gear-dagum, 
peéd cyninga, 
prym ge-frunon, 
h pa x%elingas 
ellen fremedon, &c. 


“ Lo! we have learnt by inquiry 
the glory of the Gar-Danes, 
the mighty kings, 
in days of yore, 
how the nobles 
achieved valour,” &e, 
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After the history of Moses follows 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, equally dis- 
tinct and complete in itself, which oc- 
cupies all the remainder of the first 
part. The second part comprises 
chiefly a poem on the descent of 
Christ into Hades; a favourite story, 
known, in somewhat later times, as 
the Harrowing of Hell. 

If any of the scriptural poems which 
are thus collected belong to that Cad- 
mon whose legend is told by Bede, 
we should conceive one to be the story 
of the Creation, which deserves attention 
even for its own great beauty, and is 


** Ar war allda 

par er Ymir lygdi ; 
wara sandr ne ser, 
né swalar unnir. 
Jord fannz ewa, 
néupphimin, | 
gap war ginnunga, 
enn gras hwergi.” 


The Lucifer of Cedmon is, at first, 
one of the most beautiful and most 
favoured angels of heaven; he enjoys 
there the highest rank under God him- 
self, but his pride leads him to become 
envious of his superior, against whom 
he presumptuously makes war, is 
driven from heaven, and confined in 
hell —a place which God had made 
for him and for his accomplices. He 
is introduced there lamenting his fallen 
condition, and mortified by the thought 
that God had created a new world, in 
which he had placed Adam, to enjoy that 
happiness which he had himself lost. 
He demands the counsel of his com- 
panions, that they might contrive some 
plan by which to alleviate their own 
pains, by drawing Adam and his de- 
scendants into the same misfortunes ; 
and as Lucifer himself is firmly fet- 
tered down, one of his attendants offers 
to undertake the task of seduction, and 
departs to explore the newly made 
earth. He there represents himself to 
Adam and his consort as a messenger 
from God, bringing them God’s orders 
to eat of the forbidden fruit. Adam 
distrusts the words of the tempter, but 
Eve, weaker than her husband, and 
fearing God’s displeasure for his re- 
fusal, eats, and persuades Adam at 
last to do the same; and the fiend 
returns exulting to his master. 
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still more interesting from its singular 
correspondence, even in expression, 
with the Paradise Lost of Milton. 
This story is very old among our fore- 
fathers, and probably owes much to 
northern fable. In the account of the 
creation, as given in the V dlu-spd, there 
are whole phrases which occur in the 
poem of Cedmon; for instance, we read 
in the latter how, at first, there was no- 
thing but cavern-shade(heolster-sceado) 
in the broad gulf (sida grund), which 
stood deep and dim (dedp and dim), 
and the earth was not yet green with 
grass (grees tin-gréne). In the former, 


** It was the beginning of ages 


when Ymir lived ; 

there was neither sand nor sea, 
nor cold waves. 

Farth was found nowhere, 

nor heaven aloft ; 

there was a gaping hollow, 
but grass nowhere.” 


It is unnecessary to give a longer 
abstract of Cedmon’s story, because 
Mr. Thorpe’s edition is accompanied 
with a good English translation, and 
because that book is, or may be, in the 
hands of every one ; and we may add, 
that it ought to be in the hands of 
every one interested in Saxon litera- 
ture. His edition of the Exeter MS. 
will complete the publication of nearly 
all that is really valuable in Anglo- 
Saxon verse. In that precious volume, 
which comprises a large and most 
curious collection of the poetry of this 
early period, given to the cathedral of 
Exeter in the eleventh century by Bp. 
Leofric, among abundance of pieces on 
religious and moral subjects, and rid- 
dles, we find some fragments of the early 
romantic cycles of our forefathers.* 

We rejoice to see some attention 
paid to the study of the language of 
the Anglo-Saxons, for it is a noble 
tongue, and well worthy to be what it 
is—the progenitor of our own. In 
studying it, we study also the ground- 
work of the latter; and, in a greater 
degree than we are accustomed to sup- 
pose, the ground-work of its literature. 
We wish well, therefore, to the pro- 
moters of its study, whoever they may 
be ; and we hope most sincerely that 
they may proceed, always steadily and 
peacefully, in their labours. 


* Some of these, particnlarly one in which mention is made of Weland the Smith, 
Dietrich of Berne, &c., connect those cycles with that of the Niebelungen Lied, and 
with the whole circle of northern mythology and romance. 
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Victor Hugo's “‘ Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 


VICTOR HUGO’s “* HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME.” 


WITH SPECIMENS (FROM THE “PROUT PAPERS”) OF HIS LYRICAL POETRY. 


Dornos Env xwros o° irtgav moder Ty dt oi ow 
Kuerw, tas ornbos cuvoywxort: aurea, varseds 
Dokos inv xsPaanr, Yedvn D iarsynvols Aavvn.—Iliad, B’ 217. 


Lame of one foot, this elf, of stature brief, 
With head shaped like the Peak of Teneriffe, 
Was bald and squinted : all which to enhance, 
Rose on his back a proud protuberance. 


In the venerable chest of “ Prout 
Papers,” which is still in our safe 
keeping—albeit, acting on the plan of 
the Cumzan sibyl, we have latterly 
withheld its treasures from a giddy 
generation that did not seem sufficiently 
to appreciate their value—there is a vo- 
luminous essay, indeed a regular histo- 
rical work, to which the learned divine, 
with that fondness for alliteration which 
he so frequently manifests, has affixed 
the title of “* Gesta Gibborum ; or, the 
History of Hunchbacks.” He appears, 
from some cause or other, to have been 
ambitious of figuring as the chronicler 
of that very neglected but highly in- 
telligent class of individuals (who have 
not hitherto had their Plutarch); and, 
in the execution of this laudable under- 
taking, he has left a proud memorial 
of his industrious philanthropy. Such, 
however, is the distaste for rational 
and elaborate compositions of this na- 
ture, and such the predilection of the 
reading public for light and unsubstan- 
tial literature, that this grave historical 
performance would not probably at the 
present moment attract a whit more 
notice than the still-born chefs-d’euvre 
of the same kind that are monthly 
brought forth by the Cabinet Cyclope- 
dia ; and which are duly buried, after 
having been properly christened by the 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner. We have no 
wish to send Prout’s work to “* Limbo” 
in that fashion, although the Doctor 
has applied to us for it, promising that, 
like the rest of the series, it would be, 
in the language of his advertisement, 
“translated into all the continental 
languages.” France and Europe, he 
tells us, will be enraptured with the 
very announcement of** La Biographie 
des Bo<sus,” forming the 69th volume 
of the Lardnerian ‘ Sighclopagia.” We 
have no doubt it would help to get off 
a copy or two of his unsaleable col- 
lection, but we have declined the pro- 
posal, 


We needed not, it is to be hoped, 
the testimony of Homer, as quoted 
above, to establish, for the satisfaction 
of the Royal Antiquarian Society, the 
remote antiquity of that singular con- 
figuration of the dorsal spine in the 
human subject; the simple proverbial 
comparison “ as old as the hills” being 
quite conclusive on the point to the 
mind of any reflecting F.R.A.'S. We 
only regret that the father of poetry has 
thought proper to confer so honourable 
a distinction on so unworthy a charac- 
ter as Thersites. In truth, the blind 
bard of Mzonia seems to have felt that 
he had made a faux pas in this matter ; 
and we may remark, that he never again 
mentions, in the whole course of the 
Iliad, the personage who figures in our 
quotation, as if conscious of having 
blundered in depicturing such a scoun- 
drel possessed of this badge of emi- 
nence. sop nobly redeemed the fea- 
ture ; and, in truth, from that ingenious 
fabulist to the incomparable Scarron 
—from the husband of Madame de 
Maintenon to the profound and phi- 
losophic Godwin, the bump of genius 
seemeth to have been the rightful in- 
heritance of hunchbacks. Richard ITI. 
and the great Frederic of Prussia 
owed not a little of their energetic 
disposition to this peculiarity of struc- 
ture ; and as to its evincing in its 
owner a thirst for inquiry and inves- 
tigation, there was more philosophy 
than meets the eye in the discovery of 
some wit of Queen Anne’s day, who 
compared the figure of Pope to a note 
of interrogation. These crooked spe- 
cimens of humanity seem to have been 
marked as it were by the hand of 
nature in italics, lest they might be 
confounded with the rest of men, and 
passed over without due attention to 
their recondite significance: the hump 
seems to bea sort of acute accent placed 
upon them, not without a sly meaning 
of its own. We might here refer to 
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the Cours de Belles Lettres of Abbé 
* Bossu,” but we do not wish to ac- 
cumulate instances of eminent men 
similarly distinguished ; in sooth, to 
heap up ali the examples were an use- 
less attempt— imponere Pelio Ossam. 

A French writer of considerable in- 
genuity has, in our opinion, made a 
sad mistake, when he wrote the fol- 
lowing epigram against the poet Des- 
orgues: it was no doubt intended as 
a sarcasm, but had he given himself 
the trouble of considering the thing 
soberly, he would have seen that he 
had paid his enemy the most delicate 
compliment imaginable : 


** Quand Polichinel Desorgue, 
Ce petit bossu rhodomont, 
Sur la montagne a double front 
A voulu grimper avec morgue, 

On croirait que le double mont, 
Pour se venger de cet affront, 
Lui-méme a Grimpé sur Desorcue!” 

Desorgues might have answered his 
less favoured antagonist, by quoting 
the well-known sonnet of Cardinal 
Bembo, which, though originally ad- 
dressed to one of the Appennines, 
would be far more appropriately ap- 
plied to the promontory in question : 


“« Re degli altri sacro superbo monte 
Tu sarai il mio Parnaso,” &c. &c. 


We could readily enlarge on this 
curious topic, and swell it out, but 
that we do not wish to anticipate on 
Prout’s historico-philosophical work, 
which will be published in due sea- 
son ; nor will our readers accuse us of 
travelling out of the record, in ushering 
in the Hunchback of Victor Hugo with 
a few words on dwarfs in general: 
such practice being established as the 
oldest and most received method of 
reviewing an author’s work, which is 
generally considered only as a peg 
whereon to hang up the critic’s wig of 
miscellaneous learning. 

We greatly admire Mr. Bentley’s 
sagacity in the case before us. Hugo, 
in the simplicity of unsophisticated 
genius, had called his book, in the 
original French edition, by the mere 
title of Notre Dame de Paris, fan- 
cying, probably, good easy man! that 
the old cathedral was the real hero of 
the story, and that the minor person- 
ages of flesh and blood were but se- 
condary and subservient to the giant 
of stone, who, from beginning to end, 
holds his ground, and sways the des- 
tiny of all around him. The bell- 
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ringer, Quasimodo, he nodoubt thought, 
(as we do)a fine creation among the other 
dramatis persone ; but Notre Dame 
herself was to be, in his cast of the 
characters, the unrivalled prima donna. 
However, under Bentley’s manage- 
ment this was found not to be judi- 
cious catering for a British auditory. 
It was deemed expedient before an 
English public to put the best foot 
foremost, to sink the building, and to 
invest the mis-shapen dwarf with the 
‘leadership ” of the romance. Hence 
the liberty taken with Hugo’s title-page 
by the “‘ traditore ;” hence instead ofa 
hero of stone, if we be allowed to speak 
in the language of Cornelius 4 Lapide, 
the translator has given us a son of 
Abraham. 

A hunchback, or a lusus nature of 
some kind or other, in modern works 
of fiction, is a sine gud non——an essen- 
tial ingredient in the romantic cauldron. 
Banim’s first and best work, Croohoore 
of the Bill-Hook, is a proud evidence 
of what can be made out of a scare- 
crow. Need we refer to Scott’s Black 
Dwarf, or the splendid Hunchback of 
our admired friend Sheridan Knowles? 
And here let us observe, that we do 
not agree with the notorious sceptic, 
Hobbes, in his definition of a vicious 
man — malus, puer robustus. Are not 
the Leprechauns of Crofton Croker a 
pleasant race of beings, and is he not 
himself a notable Leprechaun? In 
truth, Crofty hath therein selected a 
fitting subject for his pen — parvum 
parva decent. The adjective parvus 
(but not the verb decent) brings Tom 
Moore to our recollection. His “ veiled 
prophet,” ugly and stunted though he 
be, makes decidedly the most interesting 
character in that long-since-forgotten 
Oriental romance called Lalla Rookh. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
Tommy’s monster is an exception to 
the general good character of such 
personages; being, in fact, an in- 
stance of unqualified and unmitigated 
malignity. 


*“* Then turn and look, and wonder if 
thou wilt, 

That I should hate, should take revenge 
by guilt, 

Upon that hand, whose mischief or whose 
mirth 

Sent me thus maimed and monstrous upon 
earth ; 

And on that race, who, though more vile 
they be 

Than mowing apes, are demigods to me! 
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Here judge if hell, with all its powers to 
damn, 

Could add one curse to the foul thing I 
am !” 


Those who have strolled through the 
Vatican palace must have remarked, 
in the fresco of Raphael that adorns 
the Sala di Costantino, with what pe- 
culiar care the painter has delineated 
the muscular urchin, a dwarf of Pope 
Julius, in the attitude of trying on a 
helmet. Such figures are by no means 
unfrequent in the grandest efforts of 
the historical pencil ; and whether in- 
troduced for the sake of contrast, or to 
gratify a secret feeling of self-compla- 
cency which is apt to rise in the breast of 
the beholder, they are standing jokes of 
art with the craft. We have an antique 
statue of the favourite bossu of Augustus 
among the remains of Roman sculpture; 
and it appears, from unquestionable 
authority, that the Emperor Domitian * 
became highly popular for a week at 
Rome by introducing on the arena of 
the amphitheatre two pigmy gladiators, 
homunculos gibbosos. Punch and Judy 
are old established candidates for un- 
bounded applause ; the former, doubt- 
less, because ofhis bump,—for deprive 
him but in thought of that dorsal pro- 
tuberance, and Polichinello at once 
merges into a vulgar commonplace 
member of the buffoon fraternity. 

We remember, before the passing of 
the Reform-bill, there used to be about 
the purlieus of the House of Commons 
a very remarkable little fellow, closely 
answering the description of Quasi- 
modo, and performing about West- 
minster Hall and St. Stephen’s Chapel 
pretty nearly the functions ascribed by 
Hugo to the hunchback of Notre Dame. 
He would pilot “ strangers from York- 
shire” through the labyrinth of dark 
passages that then led to the two 
houses. He would be equally useful 
in indicating of the narrow door that 
leads to the “ Poet’s Corner” in the 
Abbey. During the session he would 
be occasionally seen holding the horse 
of some M.P., by the toleration of the 
servant, when it was curious to watch 
with what an astonished eye the cap- 
tive quadruped would scrutinise his 
keeper. There was an air of dignity 
withal about the urchin, and a sense 
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of his important attributions quite be- 
coming. For the last thirty years he 
has been known as an integral part of 
“his majesty’s high court of parliament 
holden at Westminster,” but latterly he 
has disappeared. Whither has he 
flown? Like the “ petit homme rouge,” 
of whom Béranger singeth, and who 
haunted the Tuileries, was he the fairy 
guardian of the pile, and is his sudden 
evanescence ominous ofevil? We fear 
he was burnt in the late fire with the 
Exchequer tallies. 

Charles Lamb, who saw all manner 
of things with the shrewd eye of philo- 
sophy, and to whom every feature of 
the metropolis was the subject of much 
internal soliloquy, as musing he passed 
through her busy streets, has a remark- 
able passage in that profound essay of 
his called “a complaint of the decay of 
beggars ;” which we here subjoin on 
the triple principle of Horace, viz. 

“« Et sapit et pro me facit, et Jove judicat 
zequo.” 


He complaineth thus : 

‘These dim eyes have in vain ex- 
plored for some months past a well- 
known figure, or part of the figure, of a 
man who used to glide his comely upper 
half over the pavements of London, 
wheeling along with most ingenious 
celerity upon a machine of wood,—a 
spectacle to natives, to foreigners, and 
to children. He was of a robust make, 
with a sailor-like complexion; and his 
head was bare to the storm and sunshine. 
He was a natural curiosity, a speculation 
to the scientific, a prodigy to the simple. 
The infant would stare at the mighty 
man brought down to his own level. 
The common cripple would despise his 
own pusillanimity, viewing the hale 
stoutness and hearty heart of this half- 
limbed giant. Few but must have noticed 
him ; for the accident which brought him 
low took place during the (no popery) 
riots of 1780, and he has been a ground. 
ling so long. He seemed earth-born, an 
Anteus, and to suck in fresh vigour from 
the soil which he neighboured. He was 
a grand fragment—as good as an Elgin 
marble. The nurture which should have 
recruited his reft legs and thighs was not 
lost, but only retired into his upper parts. 
He was as the man part of a Centaur, 
from which the horse half had been 
cloven in some dire Lapithan contro- 
versy. He moved on as if he could 


* In his Life, by Suetonius, we further learn that this emperor once had a dream, 
in which he fancied himself transformed into rather a novel species of hunchback, 


finem, 


fertur somniasse gibbam auream poné cervicem sibi enatam fuisse!—In Vit. Domit. ad 
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have made shift with yet half of the 
body portion which was left him. The 
os sublime was not wanting, and he threw 
out yet a jolly countenance upon the 
heavens. Forty-and-two years had he 
driven this out-of-door trade; and now 
that his hair is grizzled in the service, 
but his good spirits no way impaired, 
because he is not content to exchange 
his free air and exercise for the restraints 
ofa poor- -house, he is expiating his con- 
tumacy in one of those houses (ironically 
christened) of Correction.” 


In Sir Joshua’s time, among the 
models of the Royal Academy, many 
of whom were foreigners, there was a 
human oddity of French manufacture, 
who posed, stood, or squatted, as the 
case might be, for all characters of 
extra deformity, and whose good hu- 
mour made him a general favourite 
with the artists of that day. Compe- 
tition, however, had begun even then 
to enter into every prcfessional career ; 
and great was the indignation of our 
bossu, when a rival of considerable pre- 
tensions sought to “ push him from his 
stool” at the drawing establishment : 
swelling with wrath at the invasion of 
his vested rights, he would take every 
opportunity of exalting his own claims 
and disparaging the merits of the new- 
comer. ‘ Jl est passablement laid, sans 
doute, le cuistre !” exclaimed our hero 
to the president one day ; but, added he, 
with a lofty feeling of conscious supe- 
riority, “‘ MAIS MOI JE SUIS UNIQUE!” 

Victor Hugo’s Quasimodo is emi- 
nently entitled to use the same tone of 
triumphant defiance. From his very 
first appearance in the narrative before 
us he makes a decided conquest, and 
elicits from a brilliant assembly shouts 
of admiration ; for the novel opens 
with a dramatic representation, or 
“ mystery,” which, on the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, 1482, is enacted in the grande 
salle of the old Palais de Justice of 
Paris (a sort of French Westminster 
Hall), and which terminates in a scene 
of which the hint is evidently borrowed 
from a paper in Addison’s Spectator, 
but is admirably worked up for the 

urpose of introducing the hunchback. 

hose who recollect how well Isaac 
Bickerstaff describes our old English 
amusement of “ grinning through a 
horse-collar,” will recognise a kindred 
vein of humour in the opening chapter 
of this romance. If the original idea 
belongs to Addison, the improvements 
are still so many, and the picture of 
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ugliness is so elaborately complete in 
the sketch of the Frenchman, that we 
really know not to whom the apple 
justly belongs; and we therefore leave 
this point undecided—“ detur tetriori.” 

From the tenor of our remarks thus 
far, and from what may seem to super- 
ficial minds the idle tone of our com- 
ments hitherto, some (who know not 
our ways) may possibly imagine that 
we look on this book emanating from 
the first genius of France as a per- 
formance only calculated for the amuse- 
ment of the frivolous, and that we 
would class it with the Bulwerian, 
Morganic, Disraelish, Maryattic, and 
Nortonian productions ofthe day. Far 
otherwise. This work has within it all 
the elements of immortality: the bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame has nought in 
common with the tinkling cymbals of 
contemporary novelmongers. He sends 
forth a peal loud and deep, that thrills 
to the very inmost penetralia of the 
soul. 


“* Were ne’er prophetic sound so full of 
wo! 

Human passion in its most fearful 
developement —the affections of our 
nature, first wrought up to preter- 
natural intensity, and then shewn to 
us in their most excruciating dissever- 
ance—the flebile ludibrium of dark but 
scrutinising satire —and, painfully vi- 
sible throughout the whole performance, 
the awful workings of a strong mind, 
unwilling to be vanquished by the evi- 
dences of faith, but whose convulsive 
struggles under its victorious predo- 
minance are hence the more strikingly 
apparent;—such are the component 
parts of this romance, such do we be- 
hold Victor Hugo in the Gothic sanc- 
tuary of that Christian shrine, under 
the garb ofa novelist, discoursing, like 
Milton’s fallen spirits, of “ fate, free- 
will, foreknowledge absolute,” and, like 
them, “ finding no end,” but lost in the 
inextricable mazes of doubt and des- 
pair. 

In the very striking preamble to his 
novel he thus reveals his object : 

“Il y a quelques années qu’en visit- 
ant Notre Dame, l’auteur trouva dans 
un recoin obscur d’une de ses tours ce 
mot gravé sur le mur,’ANATKH. Ces 
majuscules Grecques, noires de vétusté, 
et profondement entaillées dans la pierre, 
y furent tracées par une main du moyen 
age; leur sens lugubre et fatal, le frap- 
perent vivement. C’est sur ce mot qu’on 
a fait ce livre.” 
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This is the iwjevéev of his narrative : 
in those preliminary lines he sounds 
the key-note of his song. And itisa 
truly singular coincidence, an odd in- 
stance of fortuitous agreement occur- 
ring between two writers separated by 
the lapse of ages; albeit discussing the 
same topics of philosophy — the one a 
nominal Christian, the other an emi- 
nent disciple of Socrates — that both 
such have stumbled on this identical 
form of introduction, with the simple 
change from a temple of Saturn, or 
“Time,” to a Gothic church of “ Our 
Lady.” We allude to the romantic 
allegory of Cebes, that celebrated pic- 
ture of human life in which the ethics 
of enlightened paganism, such as they 
were, are lucidly developed, and of 
which the opening sentence, if we re- 
member right, runs as follows : "Ervyx- 
avousy wigimarouvrts iv rw Tov Keovou isom, 
iv @ wodra nal drrw dvabnuare ibewoorpsy, 
ivexeivo 0¢ TIINAS TIS. K. +. A. 

There is a certain antique solemnity 
in that exordium, and, at the same 
time, a graceful simplicity ; nor is it 
easy to pronounce, in this case, whe- 
ther the circumstance of complete si- 
milarity between it and the first lines 
of [lugo’s romance, ought to be at- 
tributed to the instinctive suggestion 
of innate taste, or set down as an 
intentional imitation of Attic  ele- 
gance. 

Nevertheless, if we be permitted to 
indulge in a few speculations of our 
own, the awful word, the appalling tri- 
syllable which so forcibly struck the 
fancy of the Frenchman, as it suddenly 
met his eye in exploring the gloomy 
cathedral of his frivolous metropolis, 
may have been traceable after all toa 
very simple and unphilosophical origin. 
It might have been a maiden-effort at 
Greek caligraphy, perpetrated in the 
“ days of Erasmus” by some ingenious 
choir-boy (enfant de cheur), on whose 
head nature had formed a precocious 
bump, impelling him to lapidary in- 
scriptions. Again, from its occurring 
in one of the towers, “‘dans un recoin 
obscur,” in a remote recess, might it not 
have indicated the peculiar destination 
of the alcove it adorned, a destination 
which, with praiseworthy reserve, the 
writer chose to convey in a recondite 
language, so as to be unintelligible to 
the profane.— Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.—If this latter interpretation be 
questioned by the ‘‘ Academie des In- 
scriptions,” we must only leave the 
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decision of the point to the sagacious 
editor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, whose 
peculiar province it concerneth. 

But it strikes us there is yet another 
theory by which it might be explained. 
Some poor scholar, or starving Greek 
tutor (of which genus there has been a 
plentiful supply in every age and coun- 
try), might he not perchance, by the 
deep traces of that fatal’ANATKH, have 
sought to eternise in stone his keen 
perception of gnawing want, and thus 
left a votive memento of famine, a mo- 
numental record of HUNGER ad perpe- 
tuam rei memoriam. We know that 
Job on his dunghill was visited by a 
similar desire to perpetuate his senti- 
ments, and loudly wished that his 
words might be “graven with an iron 
pen and lead in the rock for ever.” 
Too many such memorials of anguish 
and endurance are, alas! strewn over 
the surface of the earth. Many a sigh 
of bygone wo thus finds perennial 
utterance ; many a bitter tear, shed in 
ages past, has been thus “ crystallised 
and made immortal.” 

The child of enthusiasm delights in 
raising ghosts and conjuring up phan- 
toms. What will seem but a wind- 
mill to Sancho, is to his master a giant 
in full panoply. The imagination of 
Hugo, of course, kindled at the mystic 
word, and the spirit of romance rushed 
upon him. Beneath his glowing eye, 
FATE, NECESSITY, PREDESTINATION, 
poom, all lurked under the letters 
that made up that one noun-substan- 
tive. It was clearly indicative of ruin 
to some one, it was hieroglyphic of 
perdition somewhere. It was the sad 
epitaph of crushed hopes, the last frag- 
ment of some dread moral shipwreck, 
the finis of some terrible volume. In 
that word were contained the primor- 
dial elements of a grand catastrophe, 
the seminal principle (as Burke has it) 
of some glorious horror — an Iliad in 
a nut-shell. 

It is curious to observe how many 
different, and what singularly disso- 
nant meanings, the same written cha- 
racters will convey to the minds of 
men, according to the previous casual 
or habitual disposition of the parties. 
We just now remember a queer case in 
point. The letters O.T.P.Q.M.V.D,, 
which in the reign of Louis XV. figured 
gorgeously on the drop-curtain of the 
French theatre, were, by the learned 
manager of that day, intended to recall 
the hackneyed line, 
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** Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci.” 


Notwithstanding this palpable intention 
on the part of the contriver, the jaun- 
diced eye of Freron (who wrote thea- 
trical criticisms at that period) could 
not decipher the true sense of those 
simple initials; he foolishly insisting 
that they should be read thus : 
“* Edipe Tragédie Pitoyable Que Mon- 
sieur Voltaire Donne.” 

We trust we have not dwelt too long 
on these prolegomena, reinembering the 
author’s declaration that he wrote his 
book to interpret for posterity this fatal 
“ hand-writing on the wall” of Notre 
Dame, which he considers as the found- 
ation of his romance, and which, being 
once understood, explains the whole 
story. It was, in truth, a discovery 
which genius alone could have made, 
though the thing may now appear quite 
simple and natural to the badauds de 
Paris; his novel, apparently like the 
egg of Columbus, only required to 
have a proper basis established by an 
ingenious hit, and there it stands be- 
fore them bolt upright, a miracle of 
contrivance. 

We are told by Gibbon, that he 
found the original idea of his grand 
work on the “ Decline and Fall” one 
moonlight night, while sitting among 
the ruins of the Flavian amphitheatre. 
We are, of course, bound to believe 
the statement ; but we suspect he may 
have also read the early composition 
of Montesquieu, Sur la Grandeur et 
la Décadence des Romains. The topic 
c'early is identical: it is only the man- 
ner of treating it that seems somewhat 
different, just as in the case before us; 
the “ destiny ” that presides over Hugo’s 
Notre Dame, differs, in detail and de- 
velopment, from that which Diderot 
had previously depicted in his wretched 
novel of Jacques le Fataliste. 

From the Stoics to the Manicheans, 
and from them to the Jansenists, 
“ free-will,” “ fore-knowledge,” and 
“ fate,” have been favourite subjects 
of human contemplation, assuming 
different aspects as men were dis- 
posed to view the awful subject in its 
bearings on the conduct of life. Eras- 
mus (de servo arbitrio Lutheri), and 
Leibnitz (in his Harmonia Prestabiti- 
ta), not to enumerate Calvin and Kant, 
Swedenborg and Spinosa, with a host 
of others, have lost themselves in the 
inguiry. They ventured on “ that great 
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Serbonian bog where armies whole have 
sunk,” and sank accordingly. They had 
better have left the matter where they 
found it. Virgil long ago had picked 
up the notion, that knowledge could 
control and regulate the destiny of the 
true sage : 
“Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus strepitum que acherontis 
avari.”— Georgie II. 
And surely there was more genuine 
philosophy in that position than is to 
be found in his friend Horace’s droll 
representation of dvayxn, or necessity ; 
a personage whom, in his Ode to For- 
tune, he decks out in all the attribu- 
tions ofa travelling tinker or Jew pedlar 
selling old irons: 
‘*« Te semper anteit serva Necessitas 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu, 
Gestuns ahena, nec severus 
Uncus abest, liquidumque plum- 


” 


bum! 


In the work before us, the doings of 
destiny are principally exemplified in 
the fatal and uncontroulable passion 
entertained by a learned priest for a 
beautiful gipsy wench, terminating as 
it does in the destruction of both its 
victims : the author suitably delineates 
the progress of this untoward frenzy, 
as on the one hand it blights and con- 
sumes the bud of beauty and inno- 
cence, while on the other it withers 
and blasts the fair fruits of virtue and 
of science ; he illustrates the tale with 
much correlative depicturing, in which 
an evil genius seems to delight in 
thwarting the kindliest affections of our 
human nature; but the grand result 
is a book, with all its faults, the most 
powerfully written, and the most in- 
tensely interesting, that has issued from 
the press of modern France. 

Hugo seems to have concentrated 
his whole strength in creating the cha- 
racter of Claude Frollo, the mysterious 
and impassioned archdeacon of Notre 
Dame. Ilow bright and pure in his 
early career of studious pursuits and 
virtuous deeds! how imperceptible the 
subsequent transition from science, in 
its legitimate uses and appliances, to 
the dark researches of forbidden know- 
ledge — from the fas to the nefas of 
contemporary learning! until, to give 
the final blow to his prospects and his 
piety, 

* Love’s witchery came ” 
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when, full soon under the fearful do- 
minion of unhallowed passion, he sinks 
into a reprobate of the deepest dye, 
and becomes a very demon of depra- 
vity. 

All which is meant as a commentary 
on the word "ANAIKH. 

Much ‘as we admire the skill and 

athetic power with which the novelist 
c wrought out his tale of sorrow, 
we cannot bring ourselves to lay all 
the blame of this sacerdotal catas- 
trophe at the door of destiny. We 
would ascribe the fall of Frollo to the 
operation of much simpler agency ; 
and we cannot help expressing our re- 
gret that, gifted as the archdeacon was 
with superior talents, he had not rather 
chosen to profit of the newly invented 
art of printing, and bethought him- 
self of turning author or editor: an oc- 
cupation which would have effectually 
banished the “ gipsy,” and, moreover, 
secured to us a few goodly tomes in 
folio, bearing on their title-page 1482 
—a date which brings a pretty good 
price at “ the sales” we have lately 
attended. 

There are many points of resem- 
blance between this unfortunate eccle- 
siastic and one who had flourished on 
the same spot two centuries before ; 
for, need we remind our readers that 
in those same cloisters of Notre Dame 
a certain Perer Apetarp had lived 
and loved. Nor is it improbable that 
he supplied the model of Hugo’s arch- 
deacon. One would have imagined, 
that the mischances of that celebrated 
personage ought to have served as a 
lesson to his successors, and that these 
local reminiscences would not have 
been without their moral; yet, strange 
to say, Frollo seems never to have 
dwelt on the matter, and not the 
slightest allusion to the affair of Héloisa 
occurs in the work before us. 

That was in truth a sad affair, di- 
vesting it ofall the poetry with which 
it has been ingeniously bedizened, and 
reducing it to a plain unvarnished tale. 
Petrus Abzlardus will! be found to have 
played the part of a deliberate seducer 
in the first instance, and to have dis- 
played consummate selfishness sub- 
sequently throughout the whole trans- 
action; not that we totally approve 
of the vengeance taken by old uncle 
Fulbert, who was far too savage on 
the occasion (xwvesacbess Ta aerevine Een, 
as our much-esteemed friend Origen, a 
high authority in such matters, has it, 
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cap. vii., contra Celsum), but we cer- 
tainly think that the noble-minded girl 
deserved a more chivalrous lover than 
this pedant proved: all the heroism, 
all the delicacy, all the romance, all 
the refinement was hers. 

Of Abelard, as a literary character, 
in days when such accomplishments 
were scarce, we are far from wishing to 
speak disparagingly ; though we deem 
his great contemporary, St. Bernard (the 
accomplished abbot of Clara Vallis, or 
Clairvaur),to have been far his superior 
in elegant acquirements, as well as in 
purity of life. The excellence of the 
former was chiefly confined to a certain 
adroitness in disputation, and a quick- 
ness in reply, which was the great test 
of merit in the scholastic exhibitions 
of the day when the universalists, 
the nominalists, and the realists, battled 
with unceasing verbosity. And it is 
highly amusing, at this distance of 
time, to peruse the critique which 
Abelard passes on a rival wrangler, 
yclept Anselmus, whose defects he 
graphically delineates in the following 
passage, apparently unconscious of its 
application to himself: 


‘* Mirabilis quidem erat in oculis 
auscultantium, sed nullus in conspectu 
questionantium. Verborum usum_ha- 
bebat mifabilem, sed sensu contempti- 
bilem et ratione vacuum. Cum ignem 
accenderet domum suam fumo implebat, 
non luce illustrabat. Arbor ejus tota 
in foliis a longe conspicua videbatur, 
sed propinquantibus et diligenter in- 
tuentibus infructuosa reperiebatur. Ad 
hanc, igitur, cum accessissem ut fructum 
inde colligerem, deprehbendi illam esse 
ficulneam cui maledixit Dominus, seu 
illam veterem quercum cui Pompeium 
Lucanus comparat. 


* Stat magni nominis umbra, 
Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in 
agro.’ ” 

But our present business is not with 
Abelard, his character, opinions, or 
adventures. Are not these things ra- 
ther of the cognisance of Father Prout, 
and are they not written in some one 
of his yet unpublished papers? Turn 
we, then, to the book of Hugo. 

His young gipsy is an exquisite 
creature; La Esmeralda is in truth 
a beautiful conception, and divinely 
bodied forth. We regret to find that 
her goat has, in certain quarters, been 
most unjustifiably attacked — being il- 
liberally denounced as a plagiarism from 
Sterne’s Maria: but were it even so (a 
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concession which we make for the sake 
of peace and quietness), has she not 
taught it a thousand original tricks, has 
she not so improved its education and 
general accomplishments as to render it 
almost impossible for the poor maniac, 
whom Yorick met at Moulines, to re- 
cognise her property in the dumb ani- 
mal? The controversy appeareth to us 
a mere quibble; what the schoolmen 
would appropriately call litem de lané 
caprind. Then, as to her Platonic mar- 
riage with that singular impersonation, 
the poet Gringoire, that is surely an 
incident of which it would be difficult 
to find the prototype any where, unless 
folks will discover a parallel case in 
the union of the fascinating Creole 
(De Maintenon) with the illustrious 
cripple Scarron. The devoted love 
which, in the course of the story, the 
fair enthusiast suddenly conceives for 
a brainless and heartless coxcomb— 
the genuine representative of a class 
of very plausible characters with which 
every age and country abounds — 
Captain Phebus de Chateaupers must 
be accounted for, we imagine, by at- 
tributing it to the uncontroulable in- 
fluence of that grim "ANATKH which 
frowns out of the old towers of Notre 
Dame on all who come within the 
magic circle of its sway. But the 
grand chord which is made to vibrate 
with deepest thrill in the reader's breast, 
is the narrative and discovery of her 
parentage. The half-saint, half-savage 
penitent of the anchorite cell, (or “trou 
aux rats,”) who for fifteen long years 
since the disappearance of her child 
has wept and prayed, until reason has 
almost worn itself out, and nought 
remains but the sense of that one sad 
bereavement, is perhaps the most feel- 
ingly depicted personage in any modern 
work of fiction. Dante, of course, in 
his memorable scene of Count Ugo- 
lino and his children in the tower, 
stands yet unrivalled; but the con- 
cluding passages of this romance, 
where the mother is grouped with her 
long-lost infant, now grown up into 
the full maturity of life and loveliness 
—for the scaffold !—offer some of the 
most pathetic pages we ever remember 
to have bedewed with (irresistibly 
flowing) tears. There are certain so- 
liloquies, certain sad and solitary out- 
bursts of maternal tenderness dispersed 
through the volume, of which the elo- 
quence is truly heart-rending. But 
thus to recover the long-prayed-for 
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object of her affections, merely to see it 
transferred to the gibbet, is a power- 
fully affecting result of the fatal dvayxn 
that regulates her portion. 

If the readers of Recina have not 
perused the French work, it is fit they 
should be made aware that the “ trou 
aux rats” above alluded to was a sort 
of underground oratory, which formerly 
existed on the Place de Greve at Paris, 
and was tenanted in succession by a 
voluntary female recluse, whom peni- 
tential feeling, or some other all-ab- 
sorbing motive, would induce to take 
up her quarters in that gloomy cell, 
there to end her days in fasting and 
prayer. “To Ora” was the ap- 
propriate recommendatory motto, in- 
scribed in large Gothic characters over 
the entrance of the subterranean dwell- 
ing, and helped to remind all those 
learned in the dead languages of a 
solemn duty. Butthe uninitiated vulgar 
had put their own construction on it, 
and, by a simple process of popular 
interpretation, it came to signify the 
“trou aux rats.” It was probably on 
this hint that La Fontaine wrote his 
capital fable of “the Rat turned Her- 
mit,” (livre vii. fab. iii.) 

‘“* Les Levantins en leur légende 
Disent, qu'un certain rat, las des soins 

d’ici-bas, 

Dans un fromage de Hollande 

Se retira loin du monde. 

La solitude était profonde 

S’étendant tout a la ronde, 

Notre hermite nouveau s’établit la dedans ; 

I] fit tant de pieds et des dents, 

Qu’il eut au fond de cet hermitage 

Le vivre et le couvert. Que faut-il 
d’avantage ? 

Il devint gros et gras. 
ses biens 

A ceux qui font veu d’étre siens.” 


Dieu prodigue 


Nor can we dismiss this topic without 
remarking the perverse ingenuity with 
which the vulgar in every country will 
translate such terms of art, or science, 
or foreign import, as come in their 
way, so as to attach some intelligible 
meaning of their own to the words. It 
is one of the curiosities of language. 
By this process sometimes black be- 
comes white ; as is literally exemplified 
among the sailors in the Downs, who 
call the headland near Calais “ Black- 
ness,” seeing it marked on the French 
chart as Blanc Nez. The mistake of 
the Parisians, however, in the matter 
of tu ora, may be matched by an in- 
stance of London hermeneutics. A 
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pious tavern-keeper in Holborn, under 
Cromwell’s protectorate, had placed 
over his taberna the common emblem 
of a serpent forming a circle, sur- 
rounded with the motto, ** God encom- 
passeth us.’ Could the old Roundhead 
come to life and revisit his quondam 
tap, he would find to his surprise, that 
the lofty truth which he had embla- 
zoned on his sign has become (parce 
detorta !) 


‘“* Tue Goat anp Compasses.” 


But, returning to our tale — is “ the 
hunchback” a mere titular functionary ? 
is Quasimodo kept in abeyance in the 
progress of the romance? is the “part 
of Hamlet” omitted? By no means. 
He is studiously mixed up with every 
incident, endowed with gigantic ener- 
gies, evinces wondrous instinct, and 
seems gifted with a marvellous ubiqui- 
ty; yet chiefly and conspicuously doth 
he shine within the precincts of Notre 
Dame. 


« Tila se jactat in aula.” 


The huge cathedral had been to him, 
since the hour he was left a foundling 
on its cold, damp, marble floor, a 
cradle, a home, a native land. No 
cabin-boy’s attachment to the gallant 
frigate on board of which he was born, 
can surpass Quasimodo’s affection for 
the venerable pile. He is the life and 
soul of the Gothic edifice, in himself 
presenting a Gothic model of human 
architecture. Identified with the place 
body and mind, he would seem to be 
the Aamo», or genius loci — an integral 
part of the church. “ Il y avait une 
sorte d’harmonie mystérieuse et pré- 
existante entre cette créature et cet 
édifice. Lorsque tout petit, encore il 
se trainait tortueusement, et par soubre- 
sauts sous les ténébres de ses voiites, 
il semblait le reptile naturel de cette 
dalle humide et sombre.” It is the 
bell-ringer who vivifies this mighty 
mass of stone—mens agitat molem: and, 
then, the delights of the belfry ! those 
loud-tongued birds of heaven, singing 
out of their gigantic cage in the towers 
of Notre Dame. For these, his bronze 
favourites, the hunchback feels a real 
passion, a most romantic love: he had, 
quoth Hugo, fifteen bells in his se- 
raglio—(’tis a pity the pun won’t 
hold good in French)— but the big 
one was his sultana elect. Why? He 





* See Recina, vol. ix. p. 208. 
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had rung himself deaf, and she alone 
could now make an impression on the 
tympanum of his ear. Hence her lo- 
ver’s preference. We could say some- 
thing here about matrimonial squabbles, 
but we forbear. 

Our author shews amazing genius 
in the delineation of this dwarf, espe- 
cially in the anatomy of his mental 
qualities; where, with a keen dissect- 
ing-knife, he cuts the rude envelopes 
that fold up the Yux» of Quasimodo, 
laying open the internal workings of 
this singular being, and displaying the 
inner operations of nature in so odd a 
specimen of her handicraft. The hunch- 
back is, in sooth, a most poetical mon- 
ster, a most accomplished machine, 
possessed of a double entity like the 
centaurs — half man, half bell. Hugo 
seems, moreover, to sympathise with 
the bell-ringer in bis tintinnabular en- 
thusiasm ; for never is his style more 
animated than when, as on one occa- 
sion, he sets all the steeples of Paris 
into simultaneous commotion: an ad- 
mired passage, which will be found 
quoted at full length by Prout, in his 
“ Rogueries of Tom Moore,”’* wherein 
the father sheweth how “ Those Evening 
Bells” were stolen by Tom, who, we 
very believe, would steal the great 
Tom of Lincoln, were his strength 
commensurate with his predatory pro- 
pensities. This case of robbery is duly 
provided against inthe code of Justin- 
ian, who has enacted (in Leg. Rust. ti- 
tul. ii.), “ Si quis crepitaculum bovis ab- 
stulerit flagellator ut fur.” And as we 
are on this subject, we may refer the 
curious to the treatise of Magius, De 
Lintinnabulis ; as also to a book by 
Durandus, called Campanologia. To 
these authorities we could wish to add 
a work by some German friar,who wrote 
in 1320 to prove that an unlimited 
faculty of bell-ringing will form part of 
the celestial beatitude. We have unfor- 
tunately forgotten the good man’s name, 
which hath such an undoubted right 
to be loudly tolled. 

The old cathedral of Paris which 
gives its name to the book is still the 
main point of attraction towards which 
all the events and characters naturally 
gravitate, and round which the whole 
story revolves. There is an admirable 
sketch of the ancient university, the 
pays Latin, and the abbey of St. Ger- 
mains, which was far from presenting 
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in those days the appearance which 
that “ noble faurbourg” has since as- 
sumed; there is also a splendid ac- 
count of the “* Cour des Miracles,” or 
St. Giles’s district; noris it possible to 
find in any work, ancient or modern, a 
more minute and vivid picture of the 
capital of France at the close of the 
fifteenth century than has been drawn 
by the lively pencil of our author : 
still, in the most devious wanderings of 
his narrative, taking as it does the range 
of the whole city, we never for a mo- 
ment lose sight of the venerable pile of 
Notre Dame. Proudly swelling over 
the undulating surface of Gothic roofs, 
halls, colleges, monasteries, prisons, 
hotels, and inferior edifices (which he 
has so accurately described in a spe- 
cial chapter devoted to a bird’s-eye 
view of the metropolis), the cathedral 
rears itself in massive ‘grandeur con- 
spicuous above them all— an architec- 
tural leviathan. 


“D . ei ” 
orsum immane mari summo,. 


The only rival that can for a mo- 
ment divide the interest of the reader 
with that mighty monument is the 
wondrous citadel of bygone despotism 
—the never-to-be-forgotten Bastille. 
Of that memorable construction not a 
vestige now remains:—but in the solid- 
ity of its materials and the vastness of 
its giant proportion it appears to have 
had no equal among the ponderous 
dungeons that have encumbered the 
earth. The cell at the summit of one 
of its towers, wherein Louis Onze is 
introduced at the dead of night, in con- 
verse with his prime minister and bar- 
ber, Olivier le Mauvais, attended by 
his chief hangman, Tristan |’Hermite, 
is full of historical truath—a merit which 
we are not able to recognise in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward, 
treating of the same matter. In fact, 
we have heard old Béranger express 
himself greatly dissatisfied with Sir 
Walter’s French delineationus; and we 
think there are solid grounds for the 
strictures with which, in our hearing, 
the chaunsonnier visited that perform- 
ance. As to Louis Onze, by the way, 
the best idea of his character is to be 
found in Béranger’s own song, in which 
the tyrant, by a striking and effective 
contrast, is described as looking out, 
from his watch-tower of Plessis les 
Tours, on a village dance in the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, through the iron bars 
of his gloomy chateau. That “donjon” 
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and the Bastille were the monarch’s 
favourite residences. The latter, as all 
the world knows, has been blown down 
by the breath of popular wrath; and 
an elephant in plaster of Paris having 
been, for some reason or other, erected 
in its place, a restaurateur conceived 
the bright idea of establishing his 
salon in the capacious interior of the 
colossal animal, where we recollect 
to have eaten a cétclette ad la Main- 
tenon, in 1828; but we learn, that 
both the elephant and the artiste 
have been latterly compelled to pack 
up their trunks, to make way for a 
bronze column in honour of the three 
days. All this is as it should be. 
Buildings crumble into dust, or are 
swept away by hands : lightning, earth- 
quakes, or artillery, soon dispose of 
the mighty mass; but it is given to 
genius to reconstruct of more durable 
materials the monuments of history. 
The towers of Ilion are still erect in 
song; Kenilworth still rears its gi- 
gantic form in the page of Scott; and 
even the Bastille has obtained 
Hugo a species of existence. 

** Quod non imber edax non aquilo im- 

potens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis, 
Aunorum series et fuga temporum,”— 
Lib. iii. ode 30. 


from 


The day may yet come when this ro- 
mance will be the only local habitation 
of the cathedral itself,—-when its glorious 
porch, like the Scean gate, will have 
no other existence than what poetry 
and eloquence will have secured to it, 
—when Utilitarianism will have dis- 
covered that its stones and materials 
might be converted to some more 
useful purpose, and that (as well ob- 
served by a Benthamite disciple, anno 
domini 33) “ they might be sold for 
more than three hundred pence, and 
given to the poor.” When that event 
shall have taken place, generations yet 
unborn will solace themselves in the 
work of Hugo, which will in that dis- 
tant age be read with, if possible, 
greater avidity than by the sons of mo- 
dern France, amongst whom more 
than a dozen editions have already 
been devoured. We trust, however, 
that our anticipation of destruction to 
the venerable monument may not be 
too speedily realised, even though 
such a consummation would enhance 
the value of this admirable novel. 

‘* Tarda sit illa dies et 
cevo! ” 


nostro serior 
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We may, in conclusion, be allowed 
to draw attention to the striking differ- 
ence as to matter, style, and thought, 
between the work before us and the 
performances which in the reign of the 
Grand Monarque—the classic days of 
French composition—issued under the 
name of novels from the press of that 
country. Pope, who had a keen relish 
for the productions of the Gallic muse in 
all other departments of literature, has 
recorded his opinion of those romances 
in terms not to be mistaken. The fol- 
lowing sarcastic juxta-position, which 
occurs in his Rape of the Lock, would 
indicate that he rated their intellectual 
character very low indeed; it is the 
recital of a burnt-offering to frivolity— 
a holocaust made up of truly kindred 
materials — 
« An altar built 

Of twelve vast French romances, neatly 

gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of 

gloves, 
Trophies and tokens of his former loves ; 
Then with a billet-doux he lights the 

pyre, 
And breathes an amorous sigh to raise 
the fire.”— Cunt. II. v. 37. 


The progressive improvement which 
works of fiction have undergone among 
our neighbours is indeed remarkable. 
In the days of Boileau, the current 
chef-d’auvres in that line were D’Urfey’s 
Astrea, with the Clelia and other ab- 
surdities of Madlle. de Scuderi, a lady 
who seems to have enjoyed a patent 
for the supply ofsuch productions, and 
who, by the voluminous fecundity of 
her genius in this line of writing (crebris 
prtbns, as Abbé de Sade would say) 
deserved to be commemorated by the 
French satirist thus: 

** Heureuse Scuderi dont la fertile plume, 
Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un 
volume.”—Sat. II, v. 77. 


But the shepherds and shepherdesses 
whose sentimental doings were therein 
chronicled night as well, for any chance 
of flourishing in the record of fame, 
have gone to their graves “ unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung.” 

The model on which all these novels 
were constructed seems to have been a 
certain work which the great Racine 
himself is known to have diligently 
studied and vastly admired : we allude 
to a Greek romance entitled Theagenes 
and Chariclea, written by one Helio- 
dorus, bishop of Trica, in the fourth 
century. This novel is quoted by the 
VOL, XII. NO. LXVII. 
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learned heresiarch Photius, in his Bib- 
liotheca, where, at page 157, he gives 
an extract, accompanied with com- 
ments, in the style of a modern re- 
viewer. It made some noise in its 
day, for in consulting an accurate 
ecclesiastical historian, Nicephorus, 
lib. 12, cap. 24, we find that such was 
the scandal occasioned by so flagrant 
an instance of episcopal frivolity, as 
the composition of such a work evinced 
on the part of its author, that he was 
summoned to disavow his book or re- 
sign his mitre. We believe he chose the 
latter alternative. In the ninth century, 
however, Turpin, archbishop of Rheims, 
undaunted by the fate of his venerable 
predecessor in the path of novel-writing, 
composed the celebrated romance of 
Roland and Charlemagne, the oldest 
tale of European chivalry. This may 
be looked on as the earliest work of 
that species in modern literature ; and 
was followed by a mass of similar pro- 
ductions, as silly us their prototype. 
The Roman de la Rose, falsely attri- 
buted to Abelard, was one of the most 
popular. Amadis de Gaul was another 
of these crude narratives. 

But it was reserved for a third epis- 
copal functionary to give a rational tone 
and a philosophic tendency to professed 
works of fiction; and the delightful 
Fénélon de Cambray, in his immortal 
Lelémaque, opened the list of more 
dignified and intellectual authorship in 
the province of romance. We know 
not whether the adventures of the son 
of Ulysses in search of his father be 
not the first instance of the historical 
novel: we strongly incline to place 
the Cyropedia of the accomplished 
Xenophon at the head of the catalogue. 
Be that as it may, the form of narrative 
was now discovered to be the readiest 
and most acceptable vehicle for con- 
veying information or establishing a 
theory. From the Telemaque of Fé- 
nélon, to the Anacharsis of Abbé Bar- 
tholemi, it was adopted with success 
by the writers of France. Rousseau 
wrote his Emile and his Heloise, Voltaire 
his Candide, Bernardin de St. Pierre 
his Paul et Virginie, Chateaubriand 
his Martyrs, avowedly with those 
views. but we firmly assert, that of 
the fictions we have enumerated, and 
to which we might add a dozen more 
of minor celebrity by Florian, Mar- 
montel, De Genlis, and De Staél (Le 
Sage forming a class apart, a distinct 
genus in himself), though many are 
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superior in the utility of their object 
and the value of their inculcations, 
none can vie in execution and in 
detail with the work of Hugo. In 
all the qualities that attract and rivet 
attention, in deep and original thought, 
in brilliancy of wit and playfulness of 
fancy, in accuracy of costume and 
faithful portraiture of the times, in 
pathos and dramatic effect, in all the 
evidences of true genius, this book is 
far beyond them all. 

On this work rests his renown. He 
has written much, and will doubtless 
write more ; but nothing has hitherto 
issued from his pen, and we fear no- 
thing is likely to follow, that can bear 
the remotest comparison with this ex- 
traordinary achievement. His Bug- 
jergal is a pitiful performance ; his 
Hans D' Islande is extravagant and un- 
natural; his Lucréce Borgia and Marie 
Tudor border on the ravings of insanity. 
He of course is the fittest judge of what 
is best for his interests as an homme de 
lettres, subsisting by the labours of his 
pen, and naturally turning his attention 
to what is most profitable in the pur- 
suits of literature ; but dramatic pro- 
ductions, in the taste of his late works 
for the French theatre, however ap- 
plauded by the debased sensualists, 
shallow coxcombs, and ruffian sans 
culotterie, that decide on these matters 
at the porte St. Martin, will not add 
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to the glory he has won by his Notre 
Dame. To us he seems to be miserably 
wasting his energies on the stage ; but 
the field of historical romance is the 
champ clos where he may be truly irre- 
sistible and unrivalled. Ajax mad, 


furens OY warriyoPoges, 1S but a pitiable 


object, venting his rage on cattle and 
slaughtering a flock of sheep in the 
tragedy. The same hero, in the epic 
narrative, stands erect and dignified 
on the plains of Troy, the ‘* buckler 
of the Grecians.” 

In lyrical poetry, Hugo has shewn 
a more delicate perception of nature, 
and a more correct judgment, than in 
his melancholy attempts at the drama ; 
though there also is much to reprehend 
in the volumes he has put forth under 
the various titles of Orientales, Fueilles 
d’ Automne, and Ballades. His versi- 
fication is vigorous; and great origi- 
nality is displayed in the selection of 
his topics, as well as in the point of 
view he chooses to consider them: but 
he has neither the finished grace nor 
the forcible simplicity of the inimitable 
Béranger. We are enabled to subjoin 
a few specimens of his genius in this 
department, by the circumstance of 
meeting with the following among 
some loose papers in the chest of 
Father Prout. We give them without 
a word of commentary. 


La Grand-mére. 


Vicror Huco. 


** Dors-tu ?—Réveille-toi, mére de notre mére ! 
D’ordinaire en dormant ta bouche remuait 
Car ton sommeil souvent ressemble 4 ta priére, 
Mais ce soir on dirait la Madonne de pierre, 
Ta lévre est immobile et ton souffle est muet. 


Pourqui courber ton front plus bas que de coutume ? 
Quel mal avons-nous fait pour ne plus nous chérir? 
Vois, la lampe palit, l’atre scintille et fume ; 
Si tu ne parles pas, le teu qui se consume, 
Et la lampe et nous deux, nous allons tous mourir ! 


Donne-nous donc tes mains dans nos mains réchauffées ; 
Chante-nous quelque chant de pauvre troubadour ; 

Dis-nous ces chevaliers qui servis par les fées, 

Pour bouquets a leurs dames apportaient des trophées, 
Et dont le cri de guerre était un chant d’amour. 


Dis-nous quel divin signe est funeste aux fantémes — 
Quel hermite dans l’air vit Lucifer volant — 

Quel rubis étincelle au front du roi des Gnémes — 

Et si le noir démon craint plus dans ses royaumes 
Les psaumes de Turpin ou le fer de Roland. 
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Ou montre-nous ta Bible aux images dorées ; 

Les saints, vétus de blanc, protecteurs des hameaux ; 
Les vierges de rayons dans leur joye entourées, 
Et ces fueillets ou luit, en lettres ignorées, 

Le langage inconnu qui dit 4 Dieu nos maux. 


Mére! hélas, par dégrés s’affaise la lumiére ! 
L’ombre joyeuse danse autour du noir foyer ; 
Les esprits vont peut-étre entrer dans la chaumie€re ; 
Oh, sors de ton sommeil interromps ta priére ! 
Toi qui nous rassurais, veux tu nous effrayer! 


Dieu, que tes bras sont froids! Ouvre les yeux!... Naguere 
Tu nous parlais d’un monde ot nous ménent nos pas, 

Et de ciel, et de tombe, et de vie éphémére — 

Tu parlais dela mort! Dis-nous, O notre mére ! 
Quest-ce done que la mort? ‘Tn ne nous répond pas ?”’ 


Leur gémissante voix long-tems se plaignit seule, 
La jeune aube parut sans réveiller l’ayeule ; 

La cloche frappa l’air de ses funébres coups, 
Et le soir, un passant, par la porte entrouverte, 
Vit, devant le saint livre et la couche déserte, 

Les deux petits enfants qui priaient 4 genoux. 


The Grandchildren. A Ballad. 
Vicror Huco. 


Still asleep! We have been since the noon thus alone. 

Oh, the hours we have ceased to number! 
Wake, grandmother ! — speechless say why art thou grown? 
Then thy lips are so cold ! — the Madonna of stone 

Is like thee in thy holy slumber. 


We have watched thee in sleep, we have watched thee at prayer, 
But what can now betide thee ? 

Like thy hours of repose all thy orisons were, 

And thy lips would still murmur a blessing whene’er 
Thy children stood beside thee. 


Now thine eye is unclosed, and thy forehead is bent 
O’er the hearth, where ashes smoulder ; 

And, behold! the watch-lamp will be speedily spent. 

Art thou vexed? have we done aught amiss? Oh, relent! 
But...parent, thy hands grow colder ! 


Say, with ours wilt thou let us rekindle in thine 
The glow that has departed ? 
Wilt thou sing us some song of the days of lang syne? 
Wilt thou tell us some tale, from those stories divine, 
Of the brave and the noble-hearted ? 


Of the dragon, who, crouching in forest or glen, 
Lies in wait for the unwary — 
Of the maid, who was freed by her knight from the den 
Of the Ogre, whose blade was uplifted, but then 
Turned aside by the wand of a fairy ? 


Wilt thou teach us spell words that protect from all harm, 
And thoughts of evil banish ? 

What goblins the sign of the cross may disarm ? 

What saint it is good to invoke? and what charm 
Can make the demon vanish ? 


Or unfold to our gaze thy most wonderful book, 
So feared by hell and Satan ; 
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At its hermits and martyrs in gold let us look, 
At the virgins, and bishops with pastoral crook, 
And the hymns and the prayers in Latin. 


Oft with legends of angels, who watch o’er the young 
Thy voice was wont to glad us ? 

Have thy lips got no language ? ? no wisdom thy tongu 

Oh, see! the light wavers, and, sinking, hath flung 
On the wall mysterious shadows ! 


Wake! 


awake ! 


Pale g 


5 


evil spirits perhaps may presume 
To haunt thy holy dwelling ; 
hosts are, perhaps, coming into the room — 


Oh, would that the lamp were relit!— with the gloom 
These fearful thoughts dispelling. 


Thou hast told us our parents lie sleeping beneath 
The grass, in a churchyard lonely : 
Now thine eyes have no motion, thy mouth has no breath, 


And thy limbs are all rigid ! 


Oh say, I: 


THIS DEATH, 


Or thy prayer or thy slumber only ? 


Envoy. 


Sad jvigil they kept by that grandmother's chair, 
ind angels hovered o’er ‘them — 


An 


the dead-bell was tolled in the hamlet — and there, 


On ithe following eve, knelt that innocent pair, 
With the missal-book before them. 


Le Voile. 


Orientales. 


Vicrorn Hvuco. 


“* Avez-vous fait votre priére ce soir, Desdémona?””— 


LA SEUR. 


Qu’avez-vous, qu’avez-vous, mes fréres ? 
Vous baissez des fronts soucieux. 
Comme des lampes funéraires, 
Vos regards brillent dans vos yeux. 


Vos ceintures sont déchirées ; 
Déja trois fois hors de l’étui, 
Sous vos doigts a demi tirées, 
Les lames des poignards ont lui. 


LE FRERE AINE, 


N’avez-vous pas levé votre voile au- 
jourd‘hui ? 


LA SUR. 


Je revenais du bain, mes fréres ; 
Seigneurs, du bain je revenais, 
Cachée aux regards téméraires, 
Des Giaours et des Albanais ; 
En passant pres de la mosquée, 
Dans mon palanquin recouvert, 
L’air de midi m’a suffoquée, 
Mon voile un instant s’est ouvert. 


LE SECOND FRERE. 


Un homme alors passait? un homme en 
caftan vert ? 


SHAKESPEARE, 


LA SUR. 


Oui!...peut-étre...mais son audace 
N’a pas vu me traits dévoilés.— 
Mais vous vous parlez a voix basse ! 
A voix basse vous vous parlez ! 


Vous faut-il du sang? sur votre ames. 
Mes fréres, il n'a pi me voir. 

Grice! Tierez vous une femme, 
Foible et nue, en votre pouvoir ? 


LE TROISIEME FRERE. 


Le soleil était rouge 4 son coucher ce 
soir ! 
LA SEUR. 
Grace! qu’ai-je fait? Gra grace ! 
Dieu! quatre poignards dans‘mon flanc! 
1 polg 


Ah! par vos genoux que j’embrasse... 
Oh, mon voile! oh, mon voile blanc ! 


Ne fuyez pas mes mains qui saignent, 
Mes fréres soutenez me pas ! 

Car sur mes regards qui s'éteignent 
S’étend un voile de trépas. 


LE QUATRIEME FRERE. 


C’en est un que du moins tu ne leveras 


pas ! 





Victor Hugo's Lyrical Poetry. 


The Veil, An Oriental Dialogue. 
Victor Huco. 


THE SISTER. 


What has happened, my brothers? Your spirit to-day 

Some secret sorrow damps: 
There’s a cloud on your brow. What has happened? oh, say ! 
For your eye-balls glare out with a sinister ray, 

Like the light of funeral lamps. 


And the blades of your poniards are half-unsheathed 
In your zone...and ye frown on me! 

There’s a wo untold, there’s a pang unbreathed 
In your bosom, my brothers three ! 


ELDEST BROTHER. 


Gulnara, make answer! Hast thou, since the dawn, 
To the eye of a stranger thy veil withdrawn ? 


THE SISTER, 


As I came, O my brothers !...at noon...from the bath... 
As I came...it was noon...my lords... 

And your sister had then, as she constantly hath, 

Drawn her veil close around her, aware that the path 
Is beset by these foreign hordes, 


But the weight of the noonday’s sultry hour, 
Near the mosque was so oppressive, 
That...forgetting a moment the eye of the Giaour 

I yielded to heat excessive. 


SECOND BROTHER. 


Gulnara, make answer! Whom, then, hast thou seen, 
In a turban of white and a caftan of green ? 


THE SISTER. 


Nay, he might have been there ; but I muffled me so, 
He could scarce have seen my figure. 
But why to your sister thus dark do you grow ? 
What words to yourselv es do you mutter thus low, 
Of ** blood,” and “ an intriguer ?”’ 


Oh! ye cannot of murder bring down the red guilt 
On your souls, my brothers, surely ! 

Though I fear...from your hand that I see on the hilt, 
And the hints you give obscurely. 


THIRD BROTHER. 


Gulnara! this evening when sank the red sun, 
Hast thou marked how like blood in descending it shone? 


THE SISTER. 


Mécy' ! Allah! three daggers! have pity! oh, spare ! 
See! I cling to your knees repenting ! 

Kind brothers, forgive me! for mercy, forbear ! 

Be appeased at the voice of a sister’s despair, 
For your mother’s sake relenting. 


O God! must I die? They are deaf to my cries! 
Their sister's life-blood shedding : 

They have stabbed me again...and | faint...o’er my eyes 
A Ver or Dearn is spreading !— 


ELDEST BROTHER. 


Gulnara, farewell! take that veil; ’tis the gift 
Of thy brothers — a veil thou never wilt litt! 
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Le Repas libre. 
Auz Rois de l’ Europe. 


“ Tl y avait a Rome un antique usage: la veille de l’exécution des condamnés a 
mort, on leur donnait, 4 la porte de la prison, un repas publique, appelé Le Repas 
libre.” — CHATEAUBRIAND, Les Martyrs. 


Lorsqu’a l’antique Olympe immolant l’évangile, 
Le préteur, appuyant d’un tribunal fragile, 
Ses temples odieux, 
Livide, avait proscrit des Chrétiens pleins de joie, 
Victimes qu’attendaient, acharnés sur leur proie, 
Les tigres et les dieux. 


Rome offrait un festin a leur élite sainte, 
Comme si, sur les bords du calice d’absinthe, 
Versant un peu de miel ; 
Sa pitié des martyrs ignorait l’énergie, 
Et voulait consoler, a une folle orgie, 
Ceux qu’appelait le ciel. 


Le pourpre recevait ces convives austéres 

Le falerne écumait dans de larges cratéres, 
Ceints de myrtes fleuris ; 

Le miel d’Hybla dorait les vins de Malvoisie, 

Et, dans les vases d’or, les parfums de |’ Asie 
Lavaient leurs pieds meutris. 


Un art profond, mélant les tributs des trois mondes, 
Dévastait les foréts et dépeulait les ondes 
Pour ce libre repas ; 
On eut dit qu’épuisant la prodigue nature, 
Sybaris conviait aux banquets d’Epicure 
Ces élus du trépas. 


Les tigres cependant s’acitaient dans leur chaine ; 

Les léopards captifs de la sanglante aréne 
Cherchaient le noir chemin ; 

Et bientét, moins cruels que les femmes de Rome, 

Ces monstres, s’étonnaient d’étre applaudis par "homme, 
Baignés de sang humain. 


On jetait aux lions les confesseurs, les prétres, 
Telle un main servile a de dédaigneux maitres 
Offre un mets savoureux ; 
Lorsqu’au pompeux banquet siégeait leur saint conclave, 
La pale Mort, debout comme un muet esclave, 
Se tenait derriére eux. 


O rois! comme un festin s’écoule votre vie ; 
La coupe des grandeurs, que le vulgaire envie, 
Brille dans votre main : 
Mais au concert joyeux de la féte éphémeére, 
Se méle le cri sourd du tigre populaire 
Qui vous attend demain. 


The Feast of Freevom. 
To the Kings of Europe. 


‘* There existed at Rome an ancient custom: prisoners condemnet to die, on the 
eve of their execution were treated to a public banquet, in the porch of the prison — 
a ceremony called the ‘Cana Lisera.’”— CHATEAUBRIAND, Les Martyrs. 


When the Christians were doomed to the lions of old 
By the priest and the pretor combined to uphold 
An idolatrous cause, 
Forth they came, while the vast colosseum throughout 
Gathered | thousands looked on, and they fell ’mid the shout 
Of ‘‘ the people's” applause. 
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On the eve of that day, 


of their evenings the last! 


At the gates of their dunge on a gorgeous repast, 

Rich, unstinted, unprice d, 
That the doomed might (forsooth !) gather strength ere they bled, 
With an ignorant pity their gaolers would spread 

For the martyrs of Christ. 


Oh! ’twas strange for a pupil of Paul to recline 
On voluptuous couch, while Falernian wine, 
Filled his cup to the brim! 


Dulcet music of Greece, 


Asiatic repose, 


Spicy fragrance of Araby, Italy’s rose, 


All united for him ! 


Every luxury known through the earth’s wide expanse, 
In profusion procured, was put forth to enhance 
lhe repast that they gave ; 
And no Sybarite, nursed in the lap of delight, 
Such a banquet e’er tasted as welcomed that night 


The elect of the grave. 


And the lion, meantime, shook his ponderous chain ; 


Loud and fierce howled the tiger, 


lhe blood-thirst7 


impatient to stain 


arena 


While the women of Rome, who applauded those deeds, 
And who hailed the forthcoming enjoyment, must needs 
Shame the ruthless hyena. 


They who figured as guests on that ultimate eve 
In their turn on the morrow were destined to give 
To the lions their food ; 


For behold, 


in the guise of a slave at that board, 


Where his victims enjoyed all that life can afford, 


Death administering 


Such, O monarchs of earth ! 


stood. 


! was your banquet of power! 


But the tocsin has burst on your festival hour — 
*Tis your knell that it rings ! 


To THE 
Anp TH} 


POPULAR TIGER A PREY IS DECREED, 
MAW OF REPUBLICAN HUNGER WILT! FEED 


Own A BANQUET OF KINGS! 


rHE st 


OCK EXCHANGE. 


PANIC THE SECOND. 


Tue extraordinary situation of that 
Leviathan of gaming, the Stock Ex- 
change, has been during the last two 
months the object, the unhallowed 
object, of interest and alarm among 
the many. In the year 1831-2, in a 
series of papers, we gave a sketch of 
the Stock Exchange, its origin, its pri- 
mitive occupation—the corruption of 
such to the worst of gaming — the 
causes of the panic of 1825-6 —and 
what we imagined would be the con- 
sequences of such an establishment, 
so corrupted, in the heart of the first 
commercial city of the world. 

But we will confess that we did not 
expect to see this giant bubble so easily 
burst as it has done; and nothing but 
an extra pressure upon its surface could 


have saved the cupidity of its victims 
from a longer continuance of that hope 
which, long deferred (and in this case 
ever unredeemed), maketh the heart 
sick. 

Referring to the papers we produced 
in the year above named, it will be 
found that the Stock Exchange had 
contrived to be the medium through 
which, without including the French 
and some other loans, no less a sum 
than 60,000,000. sterling had been 
coaxed out of the pockets of the Eng- 
lish people, to furnish foreign adven- 
turers with the means of anarchy, or 
mushroom governments with the power 
of bringing monarchy into contempt. 
With this example still standing in the 
present hour, we will appeal to any of 
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those patronising that exceedingly de- 
precated commodity, “the wisdom 
of our ancestors,” to state whether 
they can imagine gullibility would 
submit to further impost, since the 
El Dorado visions held forth as lures 
had proved indeed but empty phan- 
toms, and the much vaunted wealth 
proffered by the gentlemen of Capel 
Court had been, like the money of the 
barber’s fourth brother, not only value- 
less, but entailing danger upon the 
possessor. But, alas, it is difficult to 
calculate upon the extent of folly when 
:ndolence is bribed to assist it. Our 
merchants, tired, it would seem, with 
that plodding industry which enabled 
their forefathers to leave their de- 
scendants large inheritances, gained by 
a patient yet certain wending along 
the path of commerce, and from the 
fruits of which they had created monu- 
ments of their benevolence, or of their 
munificence, as an example to future 
generations, were not even by expe- 
rience to be taught that the rapid gain 
of hazard was far inferior to the trifling 
risks of legitimate trading. A worse 
than relapse into the arms of Stock 
Exchange speculation has consequently 
marked the years 1833, 4, and 5. 

The gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change are decidedly “ Liberals ;” and 
well do they support their claim to 
that designation, in the modern accep- 
tation of the word. But, like the ex- 
members for Stroud and. Tiverton, they 
are “liberal” upon the Trapbois prin- 
ciple —for “a consideration ;” and as 
quiet and legitimate rule can afford 
little hope of that agitation by which 
profit is derived, the jobbers and 
brokers naturally support that delight- 
ful spirit of excitement by the ups and 
downs of which speculation and stock- 
jobbing are feasted and supported. 

To the “ Liberals” of Capel Court 
the Spanish monarchy owes the loss 
of its transatlantic possessions ; to the 
ditto ditto the Sultan Mahmoud may 
place the account of the loss of Greece. 
Stock Exchange money has kept the 
Pevinsula in commotion for the last 
two years ; and as it seems to be the 
serpent’s sting, doubtless the hour will 
hereafter be hallowed in which it was 
smitten off. 

From the time of our last papers 
(so severely had the moth been singed), 
the Stock Exchange had become, com- 
pared with former years, a monetary 
Dead Sea; all was stagnant—not a 
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fish was to be seen to nibble to the ex- 
pectant watcher—the cabriolet seemed 
likely to be exchanged for the wheel- 
barrow, the breaking of credit for the 
breaking of stones; and when the 
eagle eye of the hungry broker and 


jobber looked around for dupes, “ all 


was barren from Dan to Beersheba.” 
The gentlemen of Capel Court did not, 
however, despair. 

Since the overthrow of the French 
military empire, the eclipse of that 
extraordinary meteor by which the 
existence of the world was threatened, 
the English people have patronised the 
glory mania —have, in lieu of turning 
their swords into ploughshares, re- 
versed the peaceful transformation— 
have caught at a modern Quixote as 
the countryman does at the dropped 
ring—have accepted counterfeit bau- 
bles proffered them, as the savage does 
the string of worthless beads with which 
he is tempted by the crafty voyager. 

The worthies of the Stock Exchange 
are, and ever have been, far too hu- 
mane and compassionate uot to hu- 
mour such a disposition; and Don 
Pedro, who, after having refused Por- 
tugal, and accepted Brazil in its stead, 
had been kicked out of the latter, and, 
like an overgrown looby, was crying for 
his first toy again, was selected as the 
hero destined to dip into the pockets of 
that egregious blockhead honest (as he 
is called by courtesy) John Bull. The 
people of England were consequently 
prepared, by a series of paragraphs 
from sundry quarters, to understand 
that the Portuguese nation, * our an- 
cient ally,” as it was termed, was 
groaning under the weight ofa night- 
mare of despotism ; that the rack, and 
the thumbscrew, and all the obsolete 
instruments of torture, were in as 
common use as the corkscrew and 
carving-knife with us; that the Tagus 
was a perfect Red Sea with the blood 
of its victims; that the tower of Be- 
lem emitted more doubtful and inde- 
scribable sounds than its predecessor 
of Babel; and, in fact, that, unless 
speedy measures were adopted to oust 
Don Miguel, even our Port was in 
danger. This last argument, joined of 
course to the other, caused a degree 
of enthusiasm in favour of Don Pedro 
unknown since the days of Guy of 
Warwick. Enthusiasm, however, with- 
out money is, as is well known, no 
“ sinew of war.” The Stock Ex- 
change accordingly bestirred itself, 
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and, after a few private advances (for 
the time was not ripe for a public 
demand), Don Pedro was enabled to 
hire a band of mercenaries, with which 
to build himself a throne on the hearts 
of the Portuguese people. A body of 
extraordinary adventurers was levied 
(we appeal to the overseers of St. 
Marylebone and Pancras for the accu- 
racy of this phrase), ships were hired 
with the covert consent of those strict 
and honest observers of neutrality the 
Whig ministry; and Don Pedro, with 
his * gallant band,” who had no alter- 
native than to go on and be heroes, 
or go back and be paupers (the wine 
expectancy also, doubtless, added to 
the valour), surprised the city of 
Oporto. No sooner was this conquest 
achieved than the cloven foot began to 
display itself; and, after a brilliant re- 
cital of the brilliant victory, and of the 
brilliant heroism, of the “ liberating 
army,” with a due admixture of mon- 
sters, and other unpalatable epithets, 
to the adverse party, it was announced 
that Don Pedro was anxious or willing 
(we forget which) to raise a loan of 
800,000/. sterling, upon the security 
(of what, says the reader?) of 50,000 
pipes of port wine, seized in the con- 
quered city, but belonging to a portion 
of the people the expedition had gone 


forth to liberate. Here, probably, 
some unsophisticated Conservative 
may ask of the shade of Don Pedro 


(for the substance has departed), is this 
a “ liberal’’ mode of using success? 
and he would have for answer,— 


**« Why, that IT do not know,’ said he, 
But ‘twas a glorious victory.’ ” 


It could scarcely be supposed, with 
such security, that “ free-born Britons” 
would refuse to aid such heroes. Those 
friends of liberty, the gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange, accordingly, with 
their well-known  disinterestedness, 
again took the affair in hand, and ob- 
tained the necessary advance, which 
was duly transmitted to Don Pedro, 
in the shape of those innocent arti- 
cles of recreation—four-and-twenty- 
pounders, self-acting rapiers, Congreve- 
rockets, bomb-sheils, bullets, “ vil- 
lanous gunpowder,” and all the other 
paraphernalia that war “ is heir to.” 
With these assistants, after some little 
slaughter, and a most fortunate capture 
of the Portuguese fleet by an English 
‘ force under Admiral Napier (all prov- 

ing the enthusiasm of the Portuguese 
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people for their liberator), Don Pedro 
entered Lisbon; Don Miguel was sent 
to roam (Rome); and the young queen, 
who could have no more claim to the 
throne of Portugal than ex-sheriff Par- 
kins, was duly installed. This success 
was but the prelude to other claims 
upon the pockets of the English people ; 
and, as a matter of course, if they lent 
Don Pedro 800,000/. upon other peo- 
ple’s pipes of port, when his own pipe 
was by no means out of danger, it was 
not to be supposed they would refuse 

2,000,000/. upon the strength of the re- 
sources and revenue of Portugal (when 
they could be discovered). We can 
spare no further space to dilate upon 
this than to say that, not only was this 
money raised, but, before and since 
Don Pedro’s demise, a legerdemain of 
* conversion” loans, and other hocus- 
pocus mystifications, have been played, 
like the four or five balls of the Indian 
juggler, before the English nation until 
it has been difficult to distinguish one 
from the other; and it is the amount, 
some six or seven millions, can at last 
alone conduct us to the catastrophe 
with which we shall conclude. 

We must here break off from Por- 
tuguese matters, to shew that however 
the Stock Exchange moderns may 
affect to despise “* the wisdom of their 
ancestors,” the old proverb of ‘ two 
strings to our bow” is by no means 
forgotten or neglected by them. 

No sooner, therefore, was “ the 
sacred cause of liberty’ apparently 
secure in Portugal, than they bethought 
them that the Spanish government was 
indebted to the people of Great Britain 
something like the sum of 20,000,000/., 
in the shape of principal and interest 
of the money advanced. It is true that 
this had been furnished under some- 
what suspicious circumstances, and that 
King Ferdinand VII., with a degree of 
obstinacy scarcely credible, absolutely 
refused to acknowledge any particle of 
the debt—for the simple reason that 
the agents of the Stock Exchange knew 
as well as he did, that he was a captive 
in the hands ofa Spanish “ Liberal” 
faction at the time, and that had he 
not put his hand to the contract, he 
would have lost his head. This mo- 
narch, consequently, with an obtusity 
of intellect totally unaccountable to the 
honourable individuals of Capel Court, 
would not, when he escaped from the 
Philistines (by French intervention), 
recognise the advances made to his 
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jailors to enable them to keep him 
longer in confinement, and the whole 
claim seemed likely ultimately to be 
registered in “ Doomsday Book.” For- 
tunately, however, this immovable mo- 
narch, though he would not recognise 
the Cortes’ debt, was compelled to dis- 
charge that of nature, and in the year 
1833 departed this life, having pre- 
viously violated the law of Spain, by 
declaring his infant daughter his suc- 
cessor, to the disparagement of that 
claim of his brother, Don Carlos, here- 
tofore considered unalienable. Here 
was an opportunity not to be lost by 
the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange ! 
here was civil war and a new loan into 
the bargain! It was nothing that Spain, 
even if she recognised the Cortes’ debt, 
had no resources to meet the interest 
of it; it was nothing that, independent 
of such liability, she was overwhelmed 
with usurious engagements with France 
and Holland to the tune of some 
25,000,000/. more, of which it is said 
less than 3,000,000/. reached the Span- 
ish treasury. The recognition of the 
old debts, and the contracting of a 
new one, would be nuts to the patriotic 
Stock Exchangers. No sooner, there- 
fore, had Count Vial, the first Spanish 
ambassador from the young queen, 
arrived in London, than he was pounced 
upon by a host of “ may your excel- 
lency live a thousand years,” and greeted 
with a dose of propositions, all having 
for their aim to procure his recognition 
of two bad debts and the contracting of 
athird. The English government was 
applied to also to back the bond fide 
holders of the Spanish bonds (as the 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange had 
the modesty to style themselves). Every 
engine of ingenuity was tortured into 
use ; and it was evident a new game 
was about to be sprung. The Count 
Vial (as Hajji Baba would say) took 
out the cork of his understanding, and 
his ears greedily drank of the honey of 
promises. He readily agreed to place 
before his government the suggestions 
of the influential parties who (dear, 
disinterested creatures!) had waited 
upon him. And well he might; for, 
gentle reader, (and if you have been 
one of the duped, put, as Hajji again 
would say, the finger of concealment 
over the face of mortification), what 
stoic could be proof against such 
temptation. Will it be credited that 
a “nation of shopkeepers,” finding 
their debtor could not pay 20,000,0002., 
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lent him 4,000,000/. more, to increase 
the PROBABILITY of his payment? Yet 
so it was. The Spanish government 
saw the eagerness of these particularly 
curious creditors, who, instead of re- 
buking them for want of faith in not 
paying that amount they stood in- 
debted, were more inclined to revile 
them for not borrowing further. The 
Madrid cabinet accordingly com- 
menced a series of coquetry, which 
lasted for months, much to the edifi- 
cation of those who had not studied 
Cocker or Joseph Hume—greatly to 
the gain of the French and Spanish 
ministers, who ruled the telegraphs 
and pigeoned the foolish; to the in- 
effable delight of the gentry of the 
Stock Exchange, who saw again an 
infusion of agitation, exceedingly 
agreeable for the time being to those 
sanguine victims, who stood waiting 
for “the Spanish,” which it would 
have been fortunate had they never 
touched. Some weak persons may 
imagine that as the Spanish revenue 
was unable, without the payment of 
interest on foreign debts, to meet the 
expenses of the government, that a 
stumbling block would have been 
formed to the negotiation. Pooh—no 
such thing! The pious personages of 
the Stock market assured the expectant 
waiters for the new contract that the 
Radical government of Spain intended, 
in humble imitation of our own, to 
pilfer the church, and confiscate the 
property of their political opponents ; 
from which funds they would be 
made as rich as Creesus, and as honest 
as—the parties lending the money. 
Of course this was most satisfactory. 
Count Toreno, the Spanish minister, 
shuffled as much as man or minister 
(and this last és a bold word) could do 
to throw overboard the Cortes’ loans 
altogether; but as Capel Court was 
not to be choused in this manner, 
he proposed to recognise the major 
part of it as a “ deferred stock,” to 
become “active” in (spirit of Methu- 
selah!) two hundred years! As none 
of the brokers expected to live a tithe 
of the term, this was scouted ; and the 
Count at last, with much coyness, 
consented, early in the present year, 
to receive an extra 4,000,000/. sterling 
at 60 per cent; thus forming an addi- 
tional debt of about 7,000,000/. stock. 
He also kindly recognised the Cortes’ 
loans ; two thirds to be converted into 
an “ active stock,” with immediate in- 
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terest; the remaining third as a “ de- 
ferred stock,” to become “ active ” 
about doomsday ; and the dividends 
in arrear to be a “ passive stock,” 
until the Lord knows when. All this, 
as may be imagined, gave the greatest 
satisfaction to the Stock Exchangers. 
It was a juggle after their own souls. 
All was activity, excitement, and 
buoyancy. “ Buyers for the account” 
flocked to the market. Spanish Cortes’ 
stock, which in 1833 was 16}, was 
gradually forced up to 72. The new 
scrip was so scarce, that it rose to 11} 
premium. Portuguese 5 per cents went 
up like Roman candles, being done at 
102: and wagers were laid that by the 
1st of June (1835) all would be higher. 
The rubbishing waste paper of the 
republics of the New World accom- 
panied at a respectful distance these 
hallowed securities in their upward 
flight. The madness of 1825 was 
tameness compared to the quicksilver 
movements of 1835; and those were 
regarded as dolts of the first water 
who did not thrust their hands into 
this modern garden of Hesperides, 
and gather of the fruit absolutely 
trembling to be plucked. And then 
came the natural result. 

We have spoken of the projected 
“ conversion” of the Cortes bonds ; 
they were to form a new five per cent 
stock, with its comet tail of “ deferred” 
and “ passive.” This “ conversion” 
commenced on the 11th of May last ; 
when, to the astonishment of all, who 
wondered where they came from, on that 
day no less than 10,000,000/. Cortes 
bonds were sent in for the said conver- 
sion, producing, as a matter of course, 
6,500,000/. “active,” 3,500,0001. “ de- 
ferred,” and 5,550,000/. “ passive” (for 
there was upwards of fifty per cent 
arrears of dividend). The missionaries 
of the Stock Exchange never expected 
such a sudden “ conversion” as this. 
Spanish stock became abundant as 
Whig promises; and, like Franken- 
stein, when he shrunk from the ugly 
nondescript he had produced, did the 
experimentalists of Capel Court draw 
back from the monster they had 
created. 

From the moment of this conversion 
it was easy to see the market was over- 
loaded with “ the Spanish,” in one 
sense, and evident symptoms were dis- 
played that it was giving way. The 
price gradually drooped to 65/., some 
caution being observed as to how the 
parcels were brought into the market. 
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On the 2ist, however, “ the panic” 
began. Spanish stock, which had been 
65 on the preceding afternoon, fell to 
54; and the scrip from 6 premium to 
3 discount. Heavy sales of stock were 
made, against which it seemed vain to 
contend : some “ great unknown” had 
evidently turned “ bear,” the luckless 
bulls roared again with chagrin, and 
the market closed in the utmost con- 
fusion. On the following morning 
“the panic” was renewed with in- 
creased violence, and the stock fell to 
49. During this period, Portuguese 
bonds had only declared 2} per cent 
against a fall in Spanish of 16 per 
cent. It soon, however, caught the 
infection. 

It was now remembered that the 
29th was the day for the settlement of 
the foreign account. Alas! it was 
likely to prove no day of “ restora- 
tion” to the astounded speculators. It 
was indeed a “ day of reckoning ;” its 
approach was viewed with horror ; 
and the truth began to dawn, in a man- 
ner far more vivid than agreeable, that 
every petty gamester with a 20/. note 
in his pocket had been “ bulling” his 
thousands “ for the account,” and had 
as much prospect of liquidating “ his 
difference” of 25 per cent. as my Lord 
John has ofsetting the Thames on fire. 
The result of this was what we may 
truly, though not very elegantly, term 
a “general smash ;” and when the 
dreaded 29th arrived, the Stock Ex- 
change exhibited a degree of consterna- 
tion entirely unprecedented since the 
first establishment of this abominable 
temple of chance. As for settling the 
account, it was found as practicable to 
bottle offthe Atlantic; every description 
of foreign security (as the rubbish is 
termed) was without price—the bankers 
refused to advance a dump upon any 
of them,—the jobbers declined to de- 
liver the bonds upon the security of 
the brokers’ cheques,——hubbub reigned 
predominant,—the jobbers, in despair, 
for a period of two hours, absolutely 
closed their books, suspending all bu- 
siness, and it seemed indeed apparent 
that chaos had come again. Here was 
a discovery to the investers and buyers 
of foreign bonds of the stability of the 
reed upon which they depended. In 
vain did the Stock Exchange committee 
meet,— in vain did each member 
shake his head, declaring there was 
nothing in it,—these Burleigh vibra- 
tions had no effect on the hurly-burly 
raging around them. It is the custom 
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of the Stock Exchange, and one “ more 
honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance,”’ when any of their body be- 
come defaulters, to post their names 
and residences on the interior wall of 
the establishment. In the present in- 
stance, it was clear that a new wall would 
be required,—for, as almost all “ the 
house” were unable to settle, the old 
one had not spare space to contain the 
catalogue. The “ handwriting on the 
wall” was, therefore, in this instance, 
dispensed with, and additional time 
given “to settle,” an arrangement, by 
which prudence was displayed and 
paint preserved. In this manner the 
settling-day, as it may be called, closed, 
and, for the first time since the forma- 
tion of the Exchange, the day of ad- 
justment passed over without the set- 
tlement of the accounts. Day after 
day succeeded, time upon time was 
given ; but every effort failed to pro- 
duce the desired termination of the 
incalculable differences; it was evident 
“time bargains” had received their 
“ coup de grace,” and that “ doing for 
the account” was done with a ven- 
geance. 

Those of our readers who are unac- 
quainted with the nefarious extent of 
the gambling carried on in the stock 
market will think us of the Munchau- 
sen school, when we relate that “ the 
differences”’ of the fourteen days during 
which this foreign account had existed 
amounted to a sum often millions ster- 
ling!!! Let Fishmongers’ Hall, after 
this, hide its diminished head; and 
the hells, with their petty thousands, 
annoy magistrates and fee counsel for 
reading fictitious briefs no more. 

It is impossible to say what price 
Spanish bonds and scrip would have 
fallen to, had not the brokers and job- 
bers hit upon a most novel mode of 
fixing a REAL (!) quotation. Finding 
that the public, instead of investing in 
their securities, had quietly allowed 
“the house” to have most of the 
valuable bonds to themselves, and that 
the alarm at this discovery might lead 
some of the smaller, poorer, and more 
timid holders to sell them at any, or 
almost at no price, a body of the lead- 
ing members formed a sort of joint 
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Brazilian . 88 794 
Chilian . 60 44 

Colombian 55 35 

Portuguese 102 

Spanish PR. ssnsesese 34 


Do. Scrip. . 114 per cent. 
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stock association, with a nominal ca- 
pital of 1,000,000/., to buy up all 
Spanish stock offered at 40. When 
it is considered that some fifteen mil- 
lions of this stock (at least) are some- 
where, this fund would appear as 
feasible for the purpose it was in- 
tended, as it would be practicable to 
catch the tide in a bob-wig: but there 
was no little cunning in the plan. In 
the first place, a vast amount of the 
stock was held by the very parties 
subscribing the million, and who by 
this pretended sacrifice were in reality 
only giving an apparent value to their 
own property, which, without such 
effort, would not even possess a quo- 
tation. In the second place, by fixing 
what they chose to term a real price, 
they hoped the public would lose that 
coyness they had evinced of investing, 
in consequence of the extraordinary 
fluctuations, and come in and rid 
them of some of that mass of moon- 
shine, which, under the name of 
Spanish bonds, had overwhelmed their 
creators. Thus remain matters at the 
moment of our writing. That the 
public will be gulled into the des- 
perate act of buying Spanish bonds 
we cannot for a moment think; and 
it is but justice that those who have 
hatched the viper should be the only 
sufferers by the venom they have there- 
by produced. 

Such is a brief recital of what we 
consider will be the final blow to the 
disgraceful system of gaming by which 
mischief and misery have so long been 
fostered,—a system not only ruining 
the property, but corrupting the morals, 
destroying the peace, and damning the 
reputation of all who have yielded to 
its baneful influence. 

We will close our remarks by a table, 
shewing what the value of those various 
bonds which have been most affected 
were quoted before the panic, and what 
their lowest price has been since that 
period. It will shew clearly, that those 
who invest their money with a view to 
security must do any thing rather than 
purchase those prettily embroidered, 
embossed, and embellished morceauz, 
yclept “ Foreign Bonds.” 
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As for “ the deferred,” “ the pas- 
sive,” and “the lengthy” list of 
et ceteras, we may at once consign 
them to “the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets ;” for even the gentlemen of 
“ the million” will have nothing to do 
with them. 

We may here observe, that at one 
period the above stocks actually bore 
no price. The brokers ceased to issue 
their lists ; and by such, avowed that 
there was a possibility of the huge 
amount of money lavished in foreign 
loans being absolutely valueless. 

Much good to the community will 
doubtless arise from this destruction of 
a most destructive evil. Not only, by 
the abolition of “ time bargains,” will 
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those habits of reckless adventure, by 
which the mercantile world has been 
so seduced, be prevented, but the rage 
for conveying our capital to distant 
realms, in the shape of advances to 
foreign powers, will be checked, and 
it will, in lieu of such misappropria- 
tion, be converted to the advantage of 
the empire. Legitimate commerce will 
meet with that attention it is almost 
certain to reward, and the Stock Ex- 
change, instead of being an ulcer on 
the community, draining its strength 
by its virulence, will be, as it was ori- 
ginally intended, a mart for the bond fide 
disposal of stock or securities,—a con- 
summation which, so long delayed, is 
“‘ most devoutly to be wished.” 


THE LAY OF THE SPANISH BONDHOLDER. 


March! march! gallant Evans! I pray you begin ; 
O march, or there'll be nothing left you to lose: 
Egad, should Don Carlos continue to win, 
I shouldn’t much like to be placed in your shoes. 


That Zuma 





(the man with the horrid long name) 


Causes Valdez to skip, as if parched like a pea, 
Makes him move up and down very nearly the same 
As the scrip has been recently moving with me. 


O, Colonel, you’ll be at a discount like that, 
Unless you forthwith can your regiments prepare ; 
And if with them you don’t “ march through Coventry, that’s flat,” 
As certain as fate you’ll be sent by us there. 
Then send round St. Giles’s the beat of the drum,— 
Let Sir Samuel’s supporters alike hear its sound,— 
Bid Tower Hamlets from out of its dark alleys come,— 
Let the hearts of the Wakley constituency bound ! 


For these are the champions of liberty now,— 
Bethnal Green, Seven Dials, and Rosemary Lane 
Furnish forth the pure fame and the chivalrous brow,-— 
We have destined to rescue the people of Spain. 
Lead them forth, gallant warrior, nor harbour a fear; 
You know each elector’s a hero in soul. 
When you see any head of an enemy near, 
You have only to tell them to “ rush to the poll.” 


Consider, should Carlos his bonds rivet now 

(And, by Jove, he seems winning fields, cities, and towers, 
And has given the cause we so worship a blow), 

Pray what, my dear Colonel, could we do with ours ? 
Can we then be “ passive” as well as our stock ? 

Can our hopes be “ deferred” like a part of the loan? 
Capel Court would sink under so fearful a shock, 

And Bartholomew Lane weep in every stone. 


So, though we advise not that you run a-muck, 

Should a bullet approach as you’re firm in your saddle, 
We allow you, as we do, dear Colonel, to “ duck ;” 

But don’t imitate further, and pray never “ waddle.” 
Then away, gallant hero, your soul in your eyes,— 

In the field draw your brand, on the field pitch your tent, 
And I promise, you then in our favour shall rise, 


Like the stock that will go up—full thirty per cent. 
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ODE ON THE INSTALLATION OF MARQUESS CAMDEN AS 
CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE. 1835.* 


“Eatras di Aoyw dinas dwros, tcArds davtiv.—Pind. Nem. III, 29. 


a 


Wuat lettered or what high heroic name 
Swells in the tumult of that long acclaim ? 
In honour of what laurelled brow 
Rings the hall of Science now ? 
On whom does queenly Granta wait, 
With all her vested train ? 
Who sits upon her throne of state, 
The Chief of her domain ? 
The Man, whose Virtue has withstood 
The sirens of the world, content with being good. 


I. 2. 


Not on the battle-field that name was won — 
The hero’s honour when his fight was done ; 
"Twas not by supple Faction gained, 
Nor by sordid Wealth obtained. 
The peaceful honours of the gown 
Are safest and the best ; 
Who wins laborious Virtue’s crown 
May put it on, and rest. 
The civic wreath approves the Just, 
And amaranthine flowers smell sweet around his dust. 


A, 3. 


Can Ambition’s vulture-grasp — 

Pleasure’s enervating clasp — 

Avarice, with all her gold — 

Praise of man that’s bought and sold — 

Empty titles of renown — 

Profit him who has gone down, 

In sinful blossom, to the place 

That yawns for all of mortal race ? 

Hark ! a whisper from the prison ! 

Lo! our Morning-Star has risen, 

And lights the world beyond the grave, 
For those whose names are writ on Heaven’s high architrave. 


a. a. 


What virtue so delights our inner sense 
With heavenly hues, as meek Benevolence ? 
She with her sister Mercy waits 
By those everlasting gates, 
Through which the blessings of the year 
In pomp are duly sent: 
With them the laughing hours appear, 
And Love that lips Content; 
Their smile dissolves the wintry gloom, 
Opens the womb of Spring, and carpets Earth with bloom. 





* This ode is supposed to be recited or sung in the senate-house ; it was written 
at one sitting, and con amore. It is published in a spirit of honest admiration for a 
disinterested Virtue, and not of competition with the elegant Scholar, whose classical 
performance, being married to music, will draw down the plaudits of “ the frequent 
consistory ”’ of Beauty, Valour, Wit, and Piety. 
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These check the tempest in his furious path, 

Smooth his rough plumes, and calm his fiery wrath ; 
These the stern brow of Justice clear, 

Whispering hope to mortal fear ; 

By them commissioned Howard went 

His heaven-directed road, 

And sought the cell where Guilt was pent, 

And Misery’s abode. 

They on our Camden’s cradle smiled, 


And breathed into his heart their influences mild. 


II. 3. 


Nor to him the haunts unknown, 
Where, upon their verdant throne, 

Sit the Muses frank and free, 
Scattering showers of melody ; 

While around them dance the Graces, 
With their laughter-loving faces. 
Learning for him unlocked her store, 
And gave him of her precious lore ; 
Whence arose the generous aim, 

Still to cherish Learning’s claim ; 
And whence, on Granta’s weal intent, 


He gave to her own Pitt his worthiest monument. 


Hii. 4. 
If Courtesy and Friendship’s earnest zeal — 
The soul for virtue apt, the heart to feel — 
If patriot worth, that knows to shun 
Wealth for service never done — 
The life to justice strict allied, 
That gives to all their due — 
The nobleness, distinct from pride, 
To honour ever true — 
If Honesty and Truth sincere 


Consistent goodness make — a good man now is here. 


III. 2. 


If moral courage that has never failed 

In perilous shocks, where bolder spirits quailed — 
If loyalty to church and throne, 

In the time of danger shewn — 

If Faith, that feels all works at best 

Are only impotent, 

Yet has a Surety for its rest 

No foe can circumvent — 

If Mercy, Hope, and godly Fear 


The truest greatness make — a great man now is here. 


III. 3. 


Royal Glo’ster’s widowed hearth 

Now is hushed to sound of mirth; 

He the generous, good, and mild, 

Fall’n asleep, like some young child 

Breathing gently after pain, 

Sleeps — but sleeps to wake again! 

But thou, bright son of Honour! wear 

Thy Granta’s crown for many a year ; 

Chosen to replace his loss, 

Champion of the holy cross, 

Brave knight without reproach and fear, 
In thee thy Granta crowns her worthiest Virtue here. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CONSERVATIVE LORDS AND COMMONERS :— 


THE CORPORATION BILL. 


WE endeavoured to sketch, in our last 
Number, an outline of the duties of a 
Conservative whose post was in the 
ranks. We shall now say a few words 
on the duties which belong to our 
leaders. We do this with the more 
seriousness, because we think that 
those duties have been often too much 
neglected. We do it with the more 
boldness, because we know that we 
have a right to speak plainly on such 
subjects. Our position resembles that 
of the beast of burden, who saw not 
why he should care which of the 
contending parties was his master. 
We are of the middle classes, and 
need fear no personal injury or da- 
mage, whether monarchy or demo- 
cracy should prevail. If we advocate 
the cause of that ancient constitution 
under which our forefathers have lived, 
it is from no idea that its continuance 
will bring us personal gain, or its de- 
struction personal loss. But we judge 
that the maintenance of that economy 
under which our country has risen and 
flourished for centuries past, will be be- 
neficial to the commonwealth at large, 
though we see not how our own indi- 
vidual interests can be benefited by its 
continuance, or injured by its fall. If, 
however, on this general and abstract 
idea, we are willing to maintain the 
combat, have we not a right to demand 
of our leaders at least an equal degree 
of zeal and perseverance? And are not 
the nobility and ancient gentry of the 
land still more interested in the struggle 
than ourselves? Our probable loss, in 
a general scramble, might, and pro- 
bably would, be small. But “ the 
aristocrats” could not hope so to 
escape. A duke, or “a monopoliser 
of 10,000 acres,” would not so readily 
be overlooked, nor could he easily 
hide himself. Can they, then, with 
any degree of justice or propriety, 
expect of us an earnestness or a devo- 
tion to the Conservative cause, if they 
themselves are backward in exhibiting 
a similar zeal ? 

With a boldness, then, which par- 
takes in no wise of disrespect, are we 
about to address the Conservative party, 
both in the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons, and to explain to 
them certain omissions of which they 


have been guilty, and certain duties 
which we look to them to perform. 
And the alternative which we hold out 
to them, in case of continued neglect 
and carelessness, is merely this,-—that 
the Conservative party among the peo- 
ple will not continue, whatever they 
may do at the present moment, to 
shew more zeal than their leaders ;— 
that apathy and inertness in the officers 
will gradually generate the same feel- 
ings throughout the ranks ; —and that, 
if finally overpowered by the Repub- 
lican party, the first victims that will 
fall before the advancing movement 
will be those very leaders, whose half- 
heartedness had in the first instance 
unnerved and broken down the-moral 
force of the defensive army. 

We have something to say, then, to 
the Conservatives of the House of Lords, 
and to the Conservatives of the House 
of Commons. And we shall begin with 
the latter. 

Our friends in the House of Com- 
mons constitute, as has been repeatedly 
proved, as nearly as possible a clear 
half of the House. On the Speaker- 
ship they divided 306 against 316; 
on the Address, 302 against 309. But 
what has been the average, ever since, 
of their daily attendance ? 

Fifteen election-committees have 
been struck. [lad these committees 
been fairly composed, or had they 
proceeded upon their business in a 
spirit of fairness and impartiality, the 
result would have been the securing 
an absolute majority of Conservatives 
in the House of Commons. Instead 
of which, in no less than nine of these 
fifteen cases were the Whigs allowed 
to constitute a clear majority of these 
committees. In five cases the Conser- 
vatives had the majority ; and in one, 
an equal proportion of Whigs and 
Tories were balanced by a few neutral 
men. 

In the latter case, the petitioning 
member, a Conservative, gained his 
seat. Out of the five Tory committees, 
four decided in favour of the Tory can- 
didate, and one gave the seat to the 
Whig ; but out of the nine Whig com- 
mittees, not a single decision in favour 
of a Conservative was gained ! 

Take an instance of impartiality in 
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the Dublin and Cork committees. In 
both these committees there was a de- 
cided majority of Whigs. The Dublin 
case came on first. The evidence ready 
to be produced was such as would have 
instantly unseated O’Connell. This 
was to be prevented, if possible. An 
application was therefore made for a 
commission to examine evidence in 
Dublin,—all parties being well aware 
that, if this commission were granted, 
O’Connell’s seat was secured, at least 
to the end of the session. The com- 
mission was granted without the least 
hesitation ! 

The Cork case followed a few days 
after. Here the sitting members were 
Conservatives. Seeing the success of 
the Dublin application, they very natu- 
rally concluded that the same course 
was open to them. They had objected 
to above one thousand of their oppo- 
nents’ voters, on evidence not easily 
producible in London. They therefore 
asked for the same proceeding to be 
taken in their case which had just been 
decided upon in the Dublin. But the 
committee numbered among its eleven 
members no fewer than nine Whigs ; 
and, accordingly, it was found that what 
was right in behalf of a Whig was not 
right in behalf of a Tory. ‘The com- 
mission asked was at once refused, 
and the petitioners were seated in the 
room of the two Conservatives ! 

The like system has prevailed 
throughout. We speak from the best 
information, when we say that had the 
committees been composed of neutral 
er impartial men, the decisions on 
the Carlow, Rochester, Dublin, Mon- 
mouth, Ennis, Roscommon, Cork, and 
Youghall petitions would, in all pro- 
bability, have been totally different 
from those which now stand recorded ; 
making a difference of eleven votes, 
counting twenty-two on a division! 
This great loss has been sustained by 
the Conservative party, mainly through 
the non-attendance of its members. 
Have we nothing to complain of here ? 
Is it nothing that in Rochester, and 
Monmouth, and Dublin, and half-a- 
dozen other places, the Conservatives 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
had in fact achieved the victory, and 
then have the mortification of seeing 
that victory snatched from them by the 
carelessness of their own friends in the 
House of Commons ? 

And we may naturally conclude, 
without fear of being mistaken, that 
MOL, XII. NO, LXVIT. 
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this is only a sample of the general 
conduct of the Conservative body in 
the House of Commons. The history 
of the session would shew how just 
this conclusion is. During his official 
career, Sir Robert Peel never once felt 
secure of the result of the night’s divi- 
sion; nor, since he has resumed his 
seat on the opposition benches, has he 
known how to calculate the effective 
strength of the force of which he is the 
ostensible leader. 

But this loose and desultory way of 
carrying on the warfare cannot succeed. 
It is time that our friends began fully to 
understand that, if they accept a seat 
in the House of Commons, they under- 
take a post of labour; and if late sit- 
tings and watchful perseverance are not 
to their taste, they had better decline 
the honour. It amounts to a deceit, 
practised on their party and their 
country, to go in the House of Com- 
mons at the present crisis, without a 
determination to be unremitting in the 
discharge of their duty. 

But the more important part of our 
task remains. We have to say some- 
thing to our leaders in the House of 
Lords. 

It appears to us very doubtful 
whether the Conservative members of 
the House of Lords have yet taken a 
correct view of their present position. 
That position has been entirely changed 
within the last four years. In former 
times, it was their practice to leave the 
main part of the legislation of the coun- 
try to be performed by their agents in 
the House of Commons. In those 
days the lower House was the arena 
in which the three estates met, and in 
which the chief business of law-making 
was gone through. The peers, by their 
borough nominees, and the crown, by 
its borough arrangements, were present 
in the House of Commons, and in- 
fluenced its movements; not in oppo- 
sition to, but in concurrence with, a 
large body of popular representatives. 
The Edinburgh Review, in several 
elaborate articles, exhibited the use 
and beauty of this arrangement. 

But it has pleased the Whigs to 
trample on their former creed, and 
to put an entire end to this system. 
What follows? Surely, and most ob- 
viously, this: that the peers, having 
no longer their agents and nominees 
in the lower House, to aid in the pro- 
gress of legislation, must now address 
themselves in good earnest to the work ; 

I 
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anid must become, if they would pre- 
serve their own importance and their 
own existence, a watchful, pains-taking 
committee of revision, amending and 
improving the hasty and crude legis- 
lation of the lower House. 

The power which has unquestion- 
ably been added of late to the House 
of Commons, by its increased con- 
nexion with the people, will render it 
hazardous, and scarcely prudent, for 
the Peers to exercise, with any fre- 
quency, their absolute veto on mea- 
sures proposed and agreed to by the 
Commons. Nor is it in the least 
necessary that they should do so. A 
hasty glance over the last four years 
will shew, with how easy and moderate 
an exercise of their undoubted rights 
they may effect all that is really 
desirable. 

Sir John Hobhouse’s bill, which at 
once threw down all the ancient select 
vestries, and opened the dominion of 
our large parishes to the mob and their 
leaders, was carried up to the House 
of Lords in 1831. That bill, as it has 
actually come into operation, is fraught 
with all kinds of mischief. Yet one 
alteration, of the simplest, easiest, and 
most unobjectionable kind, would have 
rendered it both harmless and bene- 
ficial. Had the Lords only insisted, 
not upon the siz votes of Sturges 
Bourne’s bill, but upon merely a 
double vote for all householders rated 
at 50/. and upwards, the result would 
have been almost unmixed good, in- 
stead of being, as it now is, almost un- 
mixed evil. How trifling and how easy 
the improvement! but how vast would 
have been the difference made in the 
operation of the bill! With that altera- 
tion, the mob would every where have 
been overruled ; without it, we now 
see the mob every where victorious. 

Thus, for want of one single amend- 
ment, which might have been carried 
with ease, and which would not have 
so far altered the bill as to make it 
unacceptable to its authors, that mea- 
sure was allowed to remain a bad one, 
fraught with mischievous results, which 
might have been, in a single sitting, 
changed into a safe and efficacious 
piece of legislation. 

But a still more striking instance of 
an opportunity lost was given in the 
passage of the Reform-bill. The ma- 
jority of the House of Peers appre- 
hended that measure to be fraught with 
the most dangerous tendencies ; and 
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they exercised their undoubted pri- 
vilege, by rejecting the measure. In 
the following year it was again laid 
on their table. That they had taken 
an exaggerated view of the dangers 
connected with it, is now clear from 
the circumstance that the second elec- 
tion which took place after the passing 
of that bill (the English Reform-bill) 
returned, for England, a majority of 
Conservatives. However, dangerous 
or not, being again brought before the 
Lords, with the concurrence of the 
sovereign and of a large majority of 
the House of Commons, it was no 
longer possible for the Upper House 
to meet it with a simple negative. The 
right course was to accept the measure 
as a whole, and to make such moderate 
amendments in it as would operate to 
lessen the dreaded evils. But this course 
was not taken. A hostile attitude was 
assumed ; and thus the Lords were 
placed in a situation which it was im- 
possible for them to maintain, and from 
which they could not retire with 
honour. The ministry took advantage 
of this false step, and forced them to 
surrender at discretion. The oppor- 
tunity of amending the bill was lost ; 
and the only option left them was to 
accept the measure as it stood, or to 
be themselves annihilated by a new 
creation. 

At the present moment, looking 
back on the whole proceeding, and 
recollecting that, with the Reform-act 
as it passed, unamended, the election 
of January last gave the Conservatives, 
in England, a clear majority, it be- 
comes a matter, not of supposition, 
but of certainty, that if the Lords had 
abandoned, bond fide, all opposition to 
the bill, and had merely demanded 
that in the towns of the first class the 
franchise should be 20/., and that the 
borough freeholders should not vote in 
county elections, the result would have 
been that we should have had, at this 
moment, a Conservative majority of 100 
in the House of Commons. And these 
two points might have been gained 
with ease. Neither of them would have 
amounted to such a clear and positive 
attack upon the bill, as to have given 
the opportunity to Lord Grey to tender 
his. resignation, or to demand a new 
creation of peers. These points might 
have been gained ; and had they been 
so gained, the country would be at this 
moment in a comparatively sound and 
peaceful state. 
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Such have been some of the errors 
committed within the last three or four 
years. A calm retrospective considera- 
tion of them will surely shew the lead- 
ing members of the House of Lords the 
course in which it will be their wisdom 
to walk for the future. They may ex- 
pect a variety of propositions, some 
of an encroaching and levelling cha- 
racter, from the powerful republican 
party now in the House of Commons; 
and others, of a more moderate charac- 
ter, from the Whig ministers, now in 
alliance with that republican party. A 
proposition of each description is now 
in progress through the lower House. 
The first is that of Colonel Evans, for 
abolishing the provision in Sturges 
Bourne’s Vestry Act, which gives a 
plurality of votes, in vestry meetings, 
to the higher classes of rate-payers. 
This is an open and barefaced attack 
on the rights of property, and should 
be met by an instant and vunhesitating 
rejection. The second is a more insi- 
dious proceeding, and is of a more 
mixed character. It is a proposition 
for limiting the poll at contested elec- 
tions to a single day. Now this mea- 
sure is partly unjust and mischievous, 
and partly unobjectionable. It is un- 
objectionable as far as cities and 
boroughs are concerned. Here the 
voters must of necessity be all gene- 
rally resident in or near the place of 
election, since occupancy, not property, 
confers the right of voting; and, as a 
man is seldom a resident in two bo- 
roughs at the same time (excepting, 
perhaps, contiguous boroughs, like 
Finsbury and Marylebone), he cannot 
be deprived of his vote in one place 
by having to give it in another. 

But in counties the case is widely 
different ; and here lies the real, though 
concealed object, of this insidious mea- 
sure. It is confessed by all the Whigs 
and Radicals, that men of property are 
generally Conservatives. Such men 
have frequently votes for different 
counties,— such as Bedfordshire and 
Kent, or Middlesex and Devonshire, 
or frequently more. If, therefore, all 
the elections can be made to fall on 
one day, or nearly so, the effect will 
be that most of these double votes will 
be lost. 

But all this is not merely unde- 
sirable, as diminishing the strength of 
the Conservative party, but it is also 
clearly unjust. The law and the con- 
stitution annex the county vote to 
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property: residence is not the test. 
A man, therefore, who has the means, 
and who chooses to buy an estate in 
Kent, and another in Herts, and an- 
other in Cheshire, has a perfect right, 
according to the theory and practice 
of the constitution, to vote in each of 
those counties. If you so arrange 
matters, therefore, as to make it im- 
possible for him to exercise this fran- 
chise, you do him a plain, palpable, 
undeniable wrong. This part of the 
bill, therefore, the Lords must remove ; 
or they will at once desert their duty 
and betray their own interests. 

But all these are minor points, how- 
ever important in themselves, compared 
with that one measure which the mi- 
nistry have declared to be the great 
leading feature of the present session 
—the one object for which every thing 
else is to be postponed. We allude, 
of course, to the Corporation Reform- 
Bill. 

This measure ought to be received 
in the House of Lords, as it was in 
the House of Commons (as to its main 
outlines), with a unanimous assent. 
True, it is introduced simply and 
solely from party motives, and as a 
party manceuvre ; in the hope that it 
would either meet with the opposition 
of the Conservative party at the outset, 
and would thus involve them in a 
storm of unpopularity ; or would, if 
allowed to pass, utterly destroy their 
hold upon all the leading boroughs. 
Sull, however despicable may have 
been the motives which have given rise 
to it, the proposition in itself is a good 
one —or, rather, is capable of being 
made a good one; and as such it ought 
to be received with cordiality and ami- 
cable feelings. To attempt to main- 
tain with pertinacity a system of self- 
election and monopoly, in the present 
day, is altogether absurd. One main 
object with us ought to be, the render- 
ing the people every where comfort- 
able and contented. This is the most 
effectual, or rather the only effectual 
way of spreading and fostering a Con- 
servative feeling. Let them see, prac- 
tically, that there is no party desirous 
of keeping up ancient abuses, and their 
jealousy and ill-will towards the higher 
classes will gradually subside. 

The Corporation Reform-Bill, then, 
in its great leading features, is a good 
and desirable measure. It is just and 
right to terminate all the old, and va- 
rious, and arbitrary ways of constituting 
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a corporation, and to substitute in 
their room one simple, rational, and 
uniform system. But, in so doing, be 
careful as to your details ; for in these 
consist the real efficiency, for good or 
evil, of the measure. The principle of 
the bill now before parliament is good ; 
but some of its provisions are as ab- 
surd, and some of them as dangerous, 
as it is possible for provisions to be 
made. 

Here, then, is an especial occasion 
in which the House of Lords may 
prove its efficiency and its utility. If 
they should reject this measure at 
starting, the effect would be to raise a 
cry of “ anti-reformers” and “ main- 
tainers of ancient abuses,” and to give 
the Whigs a pretext for foisting an- 
other score of their creatures into the 
peerage. If, on the other hand, they 
should indolently and carelessly allow 
it to pass just in the shape in which 
the Commons may present it; or if the 
Conservative majority, through want 
of organization and unanimity, should 
allow the ministerial minority to out- 
vote or out-maneuvre them, then the 
effect on the minds ofa large portion 
of the Conservatives throughout the 
country will be, to suggest a doubt 
whether the Upper House is really of 
any use? 

What is the state of the case? Here 
is a bill, which is just and right in its 
main principles: If its provisions are 
carefully examined, and adjusted on 
Conservative principles, the effect of 
the measure will be exceedingly good : 
but if, on the other hand, those pro- 
visions are allowed to remain just 
what they are at this present moment 
(June 25), then the effect, the prac- 
tical working of the measure, will be 
most prejudicial and most dangerous, 
in a variety of ways. 

There are three points in this bill, 
on the ultimate adjustment of which 
the real character of the measure will 
chiefly turn. These are — 

1. The qualification of the members 
of the new town-councils. 

2. The subdivision of the boroughs 
into wards. 

3. The qualification of the burgesses, 
and their registration. 

First, then, of the qualification of 
the members of the proposed town- 
councils. 

Looking at the whole course of le- 
gislation for the last fifty years, and 
observing in every act which has been 
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passed for creating a board of trustees 
or of commissioners for any place, or 
for any public work, a constant pro- 
viso that the said trustees or commis- 
sioners shall be rated at so much in 
the parish-books, or shall possess a 
real or personal property of such an 
amount, it is difficult to imagine upon 
what ground the omission of all such 
security in the present bill rests. In 
it Lord John Russell abandons all 
— precedent — forgets Lord 

rougham’s bill of last year—forgets 
even the aet relating to his own bo- 
rough of Stroud—and wholly omits all 
mention of any qualification whatso- 
ever! Nor does he assign any reason 
for this. If we are to imagine one, 
we must suppose that he will assume 
that such is the good sense of the 
people, and such their respect for cha- 
racter and respectability, that we may 
safely rely upon their constantly se- 
lecting the most respectable men that 
can be found in their vicinity. 

But, unfortunately for this hypo- 
thesis, we are met on every side by 
facts which tell a totally different story. 
Who is the idol of the populace at 
Hull at this moment? Who is decid- 
edly the most powerful leader there? 
A man who is alike destitute of cha- 
racter, property, and local respecta- 
bility. Living by the publication of 
libellous writings, and having only just 
left the prison to which one of them 
had lately consigned him, he is yet, 
by the voice of the potwalloppers, 
churchwarden of one of the largest 
parishes ; and would, if this bill passed 
in its present form, instantly nominate 
nearly the whole of the town-council, 
and assume, himself, the seat of mayor. 

A score of similar instances might 
be adduced. We have seen a man, 
within the last four years, leave his 
wife and children to the care of the 
parish-officers in a suburb of the me- 
tropolis, and settle himself in a mid- 
land town as an auctioneer, newspaper 
editor, and political agent. Endowed 
with a front of brass and a ready ut- 
terance, he soon became the chief 
speaker on all public occasions. The 
corporation of that town was then, and 
still is, close and self-elected ; but if 
this bill passes, and the worthy in 
question is still an inhabitant of that 
place, we will answer for his instantly 
becoming the chief member and leader 
of the new town-council. Yet this re- 
spectable gentleman’s lawful wife is 
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still, we believe, a charge upon some 
parish in the metropolis ; while he 
himself, having nei*her goods nor chat- 
tels to suffer the loss of, is furnishing 
his present vicinity with a bastard or 
two every year ! 

That such characters abound is be- 
yond all question. Surely, then, the 
part of a wise legislator is to preserve 
those bounds and fences which repress 
and keep down such men as far as 
possible. For such purpose, it should 
be provided that no one should be 
eligible for a seat in the town-council, 
in boroughs of 10,000 inhabitants and 
under, unless he was rated at 20/. per 
annum to the poor; and in the larger 
boroughs a rating of 40/. should be 
demanded. If these safeguards are not 
insisted on, the tempting opportunities 
afforded by this measure for the de- 
magogue and the agitator to leap into 
place and power, will tend greatly to 
foster the growth of such characters, 
and to increase their number and their 
influence. 

We look, therefore, to the House of 
Lords for the insertion of some suffi- 
cient qualification. And this is far 
better provided by a certain standard 
of rating, than by an oath of being 
possessed of a certain amount of pro- 
perty. Rateability is a fact which may 
be ascertained ; but, on the other plan, 
you have no knowledge of the fact but 
by the oath of a man who will perhaps 
care very little what he swears. 

2. But the next point is that of 
the subdivision of boroughs into wards. 
We are happy to see that this subject 
has arrested the attention of Lord Stan- 
ley ; and we are not without hope that 
some improvement may be effected in 
this point before the bill leaves the 
Commons. Perhaps, of all the points 
in which the bill is open to improve- 
ment, this is of the greatest importance. 
The nature and extent of its operation 
we will illustrate by a reference to 
circumstances which are actually pass- 
ing before our eyes. 

The lord paramount of the great 
parish of Pancras, with its hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is, at the present 
moment, the keeper of a small wharf 
in the Hampstead Road, of the name 
of Murphy. This man’s elevation to 
this place of power is as monstrous 
and unnatural as it is possible for any 
thing to be, and furnishes an apt in- 
stance of the working of Sir John Hob- 
house’s Vestry Bill, of which this new 
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Corporation Bill is just the twin 
brother. 

The said Vestry Bill enacted that 
the members of parish vestries should 
go out, as in the new Corporation Bill, 
one third every year, and that the pa- 
rishioners should elect their successors 
at one time, in one place, and by one 
vote. The effect of this has naturally 
been to throw the whole affair in the 
hands of the mob. The said Mr. 
Murphy has succeeded in effecting the 
formation of a series of public-house 
clubs, whose meetings are periodically 
enlivened by the oratory of the eloquent 
wharfinger, and whose votes, above a 
thousand in number, are always ready 
in support of “ Mr. Murphy’s list.” 
The gentry of the place have neither 
the will nor the inclination to enter 
into such a contest. Some of them are 
ever and anon attempting to throw off 
this degrading yoke; but the union 
and co-operation which belongs to the 
Murphy clubs is wholly wanting among 
them, and their isolated efforts are de- 
feated as often as they are made. 

Now had this immense parish, ex- 
tending from Highgate Hill to Guild- 
ford Street, been divided, as it ought 
to have been, into districts, each dis- 
trict electing its six or eight members 
of the vestry, the result would have 
been wholly different. The inhabitants 
of Brunswick or Euston Squares would 
then have chosen six or eight of their 
own body, from their own knowledge 
of their fitness, and without any refer- 
ence to Mr. Murphy’s approbation, or 
any regard to his veto. The inhabitants 
of Kentish Town would have done the 
same ; and in Mr. Murphy’s own dis- 
trict of Camden Town, himself and 
half-a-dozen of his friends would have 
been elected,— constituting, however, 
only a small portion of the whole 
vestry; whereas at present he nomi- 
nates the whole. 

Thus will it be every where. The 
only way in which the influence of the 
demagogue can be confined within any 
limits is by subdivision. You thus 
leave him a restricted sphere, and not 
refusing him the exercise of any in- 
fluence he may possess among his 
neighbours, you in some degree neu- 
tralise it by enabling other districts to 
exercise their franchise without any 
interference from him. By this course 
you gain some chance of a mixed as- 
sembly, in which all parties are fairly 
represented. But by an election by a 
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general list you make the demagogue 
absolute dictator, returning his own 
“list,” and ruling without control 
among his own creatures. 

We look, therefore, to the House of 
Lords to see, above all other safe- 
guards, that it be provided that every 
borough shall be so subdivided, that 
not more than six members of the 
council shall represent any one district. 

A minor point, connected with this 
of subdivision, ought here to be ad- 
verted to. In dividing a borough into 
districts, those divisions ought, as far 
as possible, to be made to coincide with 
existing boundaries. Where several 
parishes exist in a borough, each should 
meet separately, under its own church- 
warden, and elect its fair quota of mem- 
bers of the town-council. If any parish, 
however, was so extensive as to have a 
right to more than six members, such 
parish should be subdivided, and dis- 
tinct elections had in each portion. 

And, in determining the fair quota 
of a district or parish, respect should 
be had chiefly to the portion of the 
town’s burdens borne by such district 
or parish—to its rated value, rather 
than to its mere population. Suppose, 
for instance, the borough of Finsbury 
were to receive a charter, and to pro- 
ceed to elect a town-council. Pro- 
bably the district of Saffron Hill would 
be found to contain more houses than 
the district of Russell Square. If 
numbers, therefore, were the sole test, 
the poverty and vice of Field Lane 
would be invested with more power 
in the council than the education and 
opulence of Bloomsbury. But such 
an arrangement would be grossly un- 
just, and would lead to frightful evils. 
Clearly a view ought to be taken of 
the burdens borne by the respective 
districts, and the share of representa- 
tion allotted to each district should be 
mainly determined by this test. 

3. But we come now to the last 
point,. that of the proposed consti- 
tuency under the new system. In 
dealing with this matter, the Whigs 
have, to the surprise of all, departed 
from the 10/. franchise — from the fran- 
chise of the Reform-bill—the franchise 
adopted by Lord Brougham in his Cor- 
poration Bill of 1833—the franchise to 
which Lord Stanley, at the commence- 
ment of the present session, declared 
his adherence. For this franchise they 
have substituted a new invention. In 
place of every householder, of twelve- 
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months’ standing, rated at 10/., and 
having paid his rates, they give the 
franchise to all householders, of what- 
ever degree, who have been rated for 
three years successively. Thus the 
cord is relaxed on the one hand, and 
tightened on the other. 

What the motive for making this 
change has been it is not easy to say. 
Probably it was thought a more popu- 
lar proposition to take in all, without 
limitation to any scale of rating. It may 
have been supposed that the Radicals 
would be caught by this approach to 
household suffrage ; while the cunning 
Whigs hoped to overreach them in 
another way, by the limitation to three- 
year occupants only. The votes of the 
10/. constituency, too, at the late ge- 
neral election, may have created a fear 
in the minds of the framers of the bill, 
whether this class of voters might be 
depended on for a steady adherence to 
Whiggism. On the whole, it seems to 
have been thought best to abandon this 
their lately favourite position, and to 
go a step or two lower, as more likely 
to damage the chance of the Conser- 
vative party. 

It may well be supposed, however, 
that the inventors of this new scheme 
did not well understand what they were 
about. It is true that in many coun- 
try towns, where the labourers inhabit 
cottages of three or four pounds aunual 
rental, this new scale of qualification 
will greatly augment the constituency. 
It will create a mob of voters in many 
towns in which the 10/. occupiers are 
but two or three hundred. Whether 
the cottagers thus brought into the 
constituency will greaily improve it, 
is more than we can venture to hope. 
The change may be injurious to 
Conservatism ; but we doubt whether 
Whiggism will much profit by it. The 
Radical party will certainly derive the 
greatest advantage from the extension 
of the right of voting; and whether 
that party is not already quite strong 
enough, is a question we would submit 
to Lord John Russell’s serious consi- 
deration. 

But although this new scheme will 
double or treble the constituency in 
many places, there are others in which 
it will greatly diminish it. Take the 
case of one of those large towns in 
which the houses of smaller value than 
10/. per annum are few, while removals 
are frequent. We have examined the 
actual results in a parish of this kind, 
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and we found the difference to be this: 
Excluded from the present consti- 
tuency, under the Reform-bill, 

as inhabiting houses of less than 

101. vental ccwecsswevescees B 
Excluded under the new system, 

as having been occupiers less 

than three years ........022- 139 

Or, to state the result in another 
form :—The parish having 492 rated 
tenements, 471 of these would qualify 
the occupiers to vote under the Reform- 
bill: but, under the proposed Corpora- 
tion-bill, only 353 would be qualified 
to vote for the town council, supposing 
the list of voters to be made out at the 
present moment. 

Thus, in many cases, instead of the 
new franchise being more liberal and 
extended than it was under the Re- 
form-bill, it will turn out to be far 
more confined. 

We believe, in fact, that this new 
scheme of qualification for voters has 
been propounded in ignorance. The 
ministry knew not at all what they 
were about, but they took it into their 
heads to strike out something new ; and 
they began to feel a growing distrust of 
the adherence of the ten-pounders to 
the interests of Whiggism. 

Now our readers will easily believe 
us when we say that we are in nowise 
attached to a ten-pound constituency. 
In some respects we could prefer the 
new one ; but there are reasons enough, 
and reasons sufficiently obvious, which 
ought to decide the question against 
the present scheme. ‘Take one or two 
as specimens : 

1. By this scheme you introduce, as 
Sir Robert Peel well observed, a third 
description of voters. At present you 
have the scot and lot voters, under 
Sturges Bourne’s or Hobhouse’s Vestry 
Bill, and the ten-pound voters under 
the Reform-bill. The new plan consti- 
tutes a fres!: class, who are neither ten- 
pounders, nor yet scot and lot voters. 

2. And with this new class comes a 
new annual revision of the list; a new 
list to be printed, and all the extra 
trouble and expense connected with 
it; all of which would be at once 
saved by merely adopting the consti- 
tuency under the Reform-bill. But, 

3. Another very serious evil is ob- 
vious, in the plan for carrying on the 
proposed revision. At present, under 
the Reform-bill, two gentlemen who 
have received a legal education, and 
who are strangers to the place and to 
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its local quarrels, enmities, and heart- 
burnings, visit a town, deal with over- 
seers, agents, and all, as with parties 
to whom they are perfectly unknown, 
and decide upon each man’s claims 
and qualifications by a simple refer- 
ence to the law. But now we are to 
have a new list, and another revision ; 
and who is to conduct this? Just the 
mayor, who himself will invariably be, 
under this new system, the head of 
one of the great parties in the town! 

This man, of all others the most 
unfit, will have to decide all points 
connected with the qualification or 
disqualification of the parties claiming 
to have their names inserted among 
the constituency. Every one at all 
acquainted with these matters must 
know how nice are the points on which 
the validity ofa claim frequently hangs. 
How monstrous, then, that on the deci- 
sion of a single man—and not a lawyer, 
but a tailor or a tallow-chandler, and he, 
perhaps, the most zealous, the most un- 
scrupulous of the blue party—the votes 
of scores of the yellows should hang! 
or that the decision ofa yellow chair- 
man should disfranchise, without ap- 
peal, perhaps some dozens of blues / 

This single feature, so perfectly 
monstrous, so abhorrent to all com- 
mon sense and common justice, ought 
of itself to be an insuperable objection 
to the new scheme; more especially 
so when the question again returns 
upon us, Why is all this? what hin- 
ders the settled constituency of the 
Reform-Bill — settled by men both 
competent and disinterested—from he- 
coming the constituency for the elec- 
tion of the town-council also? Why 
all this second revision, second list, 
second set of claims, and perpetual 
litigations? 

4. This error is still further exag- 
gerated by the licensing power given 
by the bill to the new town-councils. 
By its provisions, the whole of the 
publicans of a place will be at the 
mercy ofa party. This completes the 
system. Imagine a Murphy in a 
country-town — and such characters 
are by no means uncommon. He first 
succeeds in carrying the election of his 
“list” for the town-council. He is 
then, very naturally, chosen mayor, as 
the unquestionable head of his party. 
Before him, as mayor, the lists of the 
new constituency for the borough are 
to be laid; and to “ his satisfaction” 
are they to be adjusted. At his sole 
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control are all the licenses of all the 
publicans of the town ; and he is the 
returning-officer on every election. Is 
not his power a perfect despotism ? 
Once place the reins of such a do- 
minion as this in his hands, and what 
shall wrench them out again? 

In the last place, therefore, we look 
to the House of Lords to erase from 
the bill all the complex and cumbrous 
machinery of this new constituency ; 
to relieve the towns from the warfare 
and irritation of two courts of revision 
every year; and to fall back on the 
constituency of the Reform-bill, not as 
the best that might be imagined or 
contrived, but as infinitely the best 
under all the circumstances. 

Such, then, is the task which lays 
before the House of Lords ; if, indeed, 
this bill should reach that house in the 
course of the present session. We are 
aware that it requires a close attend- 
ance and a careful application to the 
subject, and both for, perhaps, several 
days in succession. The duty is com- 
mittee-duty, which cannot be done by 
proxy, and which is wholly matter of 
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detail. Still, however, we may urge, 
on the one hand, that it is the only 
duty, of any pressure, to which their 
lordships are likely to be called during 
the present session: and we may add, 
that, since the Reform-bill, there has 
been no measure brought before the 
Upper. House, on the treatment of 
which the fate “of the Conservative 
party, and, as connected with it, the 
ate of the aristocracy, so™much de- 
pends. 

We call, then, without hesitation 
and without diffidence, on the aristo- 
cracy, our ,natural guardians} against 
democratic encroachment, to do their 
duty thoroughly and well on this great 
occasion. We call on them, not aus- 
terely to reject the measure, but, seri- 
ously and with deliberation, to improve 
it. Thus will they invest their own 
place and station with ‘a double se- 
curity; damping the hopes of attack- 
ing party, on the onehand, and 
giving renewed confidence and hope 
to the Conservative body, throughout 
the country. 


